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INTEODUCTION. 


The sovenleentli century is commonly regarded as 
that in whicli prose writing, both in France and 
England, first assumed the polish and elegance which 
have since been the characteristics of the best 
writers. In France this improvement is deservedly 
attributed to the genius of Pascal. In England it 
was begun by Hooker and Milton, but was carried 
to greater perfection by Sir William Temple and 
Drj'dcn. To Sir William Temple Johnson gives 
the praise of having been “ the first writer who 
gave c adenc e to English prose.” And, though no 
two critics could well be more different in the 
general character of their minds than Johnson and 
Macaulay, the description which the latter gives of 
Temple’s style may be regarded as an expansion oi 
that of the earlier writer; ho calls it “ a style sin¬ 
gularly lucid and melodious, .... which generally 
flowed along with careless simplicity, but occasion¬ 
ally rose oven into Ciceronian magnificence”; while 
Hryden, whoso earliest prose works were written a 
few years after those of Temple, and while that 
statesman was at the height of his reputatiem, may, 
without derogating from his claim to onginaliiy, be 
fairly supposed to have studied and profited by 
Temple’s example. *And HaUam, in the character 
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whicli he gives of Dryden’s prose, seems iu some 
degree to embody the praise bestowed on .tho melo- 
dions cadence and careless simplicity of Temple. Its 
“excellence,” as ho describes it, “is an case and 
apparent negligence of phrase,” .... “a variety 
and copiousness of idiom,” “ a change of measure ” 
and “variety of language,” the style, in short, of 
one whoso aim is “to please, in which ho seldom 
fails.”* So perfect indeed and comxdete was his 
mastery over the language, that Mr. Fox, whoso 
acoomplishmcnts as a scholar were of tho highest 
order, when preparing his ‘ History of James II.,’ 
laid down as a rule for his own composition that in 
the entire volume ho would use no word which -was 
not to be found in Dryden. The rule was not a 
very reasonable one, but it shows how especially 
high was the esteem one so well-acquainted with 
the works of all our great writers set upon the 
model whom he thus selected. And Dryden’s claim 
to originality is asserted in the strongest way by 
Johnson, who calls him “ the father of English 
criticism; the writer who first taught us to deter¬ 
mine upon principles tho merit of composition.” 

The superior renown of his poetry has thrown his 
prose into the shade; but it will surely bo allowed 
that compositions thus extolled by Johnson, Pox, 
and Hallam deserve to be generally knovm; and the 
present volume, though but a selection from his 
Essays, may, it is hoped, enable tho reader to form 
some idea of the qualities which have earned com¬ 
mendations so high, from men so well qualified to 
form an opinion upon literary excellence. 

« H a llam ’s Beview of Scott’s edition of Dryden's works. 
Sdinburgh Bevie/u, Oct. 1808. 
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DrydoJi is one of those writers whoso personal 
history is to some extent connected with the history 
of his time; and therefore it seems desirable to 
jireface any selection from his works with a short 
sketch of his career. 

»lohn Drydon was a member of a family of 
knightly rank long settled in Northamptonshire; 
liis grandfather. Sir Erasmus Dryden, having been 
one of the first baronets created by James L, when 
that sovereign hit upon the singular method of 
n'idonishing his exchequer by inventing a new 
order of inferior nobility, and putting it up for 
sale. He was bom in 1631, was educated at West¬ 
minster School, and Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and on the death of his father, in 1654, succeeded 
to a small estate, which ho regarded as sufficient to 
justify him in adopting literature as his profession, 
in preference to any other, such as the law, whose 
profits might be more considerable and more 
regular. As a boy he had won the praise of the 
celebrated head-master of his school. Dr. Busby, by 
the i^ility and elegance pf Ms tr^slations from 
the works of some of the classical poets. And it was 
in poetry that he conceived himself best qualified 
to excel; the more so since, though 

“ The bigots of the iron time 
Had deemed his harmless art a crime,” * 

the melodious lyrics of Waller and Cowley were 
beginning to bring back the nation to a better 
taste, and poetry and poets seemed likely to become 
once more fashionable. His first essay, however, 
showed that he was not vales ^ in both senses of the 

* Introduction to the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.' 

' Vales in Latin means both a poet and a prophet. 

a 2 
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word. Some of his nearest relatives had embraced 
the tenets and politics of the Puritansand, oven 
after Cromwell was dead, had apparently con¬ 
vinced him that liichard Cromwell’s supremacy 
was as firmly established as that of his father had 
been; and Dry den therefore thought to establish 
himself in the favour of the new Protector by an 
elegy which he entitled, “ Heroic Stanzas on the late 
Lord Protector; ” which was generally admitted to 
be the best poem written on the subject, though 
Waller himself was among his rivals. 

But he soon found out that he had been mistaken 
in his anticipations. Charles II. recovered his throne 
amid the acclamations of his subjects, and Drydeu 
hastened to cfi'aco tho recollection of the eulogies of 
the departed tyrant by an equally elaborate predic¬ 
tion of the glories and blessings which were in store 
for the land through the restoration of the monarch 
whom “ Astraea Redux,” or “ Returning Justice” was 
leading back to it. His prophetic praise of the 
sovereign who was to betray tho interests of his 
kingdom to Louis XIV., and to sacrifice the lives of 
scores of subjects, whom ho knew to be innocent, to 
the perjuries of Titus Oates, was not much better 
founded than his glorification of the usurper who 
had massacred tho inhabitants of Drogheda and 
Wexford in cold blood, and had sold hxmdreds of 
Englishmen to work as slaves in the West Indies 
for no other offence but that of having fought for 
their king. Such as it was, however, it gave him 
an opportunity of showing the restored king his 
wit, a quality which that prince valued far more 
“lEan patriotism or honesty; .for when Charles told 
liim that he had read both his odes, but that, so far 
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as h(! was a judge, ho liked that on Cromwell best, 
Drydcn refdied that nothing could be more natural, 
since poets always succeeded better in fiction than 
in truth. However, his j)oetry and his witfiombined 
only gained him the favour of the Merry 
Monarch, but led also to his being selected as one of 
the original Fellows of the now Royal Society, 
which Sir W. Scott fairly points to as a proof of the 
estimation in which his talents were already held; 
though his learning and scholarship, such as they 
were, were by no means of a scientific character. It 
Avas as a literary and not as a scientific man that he 
proposed to win a name for himself. And, as his 
critical judgement made liim feel that there was 
great room for a reform in our poetry, which was 
too often composed without any effort at harmony, 
;inthoi-s seeming to consider it sufficient if the lines 
ended with something like a rhyme, he set himself 
to work to polish English verse into a greater regu- 
larity and smoothness, and at the same time to 
l)urify it of the fals^ metaphysical wit which had 
latterly been in fashion, and was still allowed by 
(Jowley to perplex his readers. 

He was by nature a courtier as well as a critic ; 
and his next attempt at anything higher than a 
song or a prologue was called forth by the exploits 
of Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle in the 
naval campaign of 1665, which he celebrated in a 
long ode written in the four-line stanza, to which he 
gave the title of “ Annus Mirabilis, or the year of 
Wonders,” and which contains passages of great 
spirit, though often disfigured by others which 
show that he had npt yet completely emancipated 
himself from the metaphysical fashion of the day. 
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But odes of this kind, though useful to him as 
gaining for him the favour of persons of- influence, 
brought but little profit. The ago of Charles II. was 
not a reading age; hut it -was eminently a play¬ 
going one; and, as the author of a successful plT.y 
was entitled to considerable payments from the 
managers of the theatres where they were per¬ 
formed, he began to apply himself with great in¬ 
dustry to dramatic composition; pouring forth tra¬ 
gedies and comedies with unexampled rapidity. He 
composed them in rhyme, in compliance witJi the 
fancy of the king, whoso taste during hie exile on 
the Continent had been farmed on the French model. 
But, though greatly admired in their day, they are 
now but little road; nor, though there are fine 
passages in his tragedies (since indeed it was im¬ 
possible for him to write tamely), do they deserve 
more attention, for his genius was essentially un- 
dramatio, while his comedies are sadly tainted with 
the licentiousness of the ago. So prolific, however, 
was his talent, that in the course of a dozen years he 
■wrote a greater number of plays than any previous 
dramatist; and it was probably in some degree 
because he at last found his dramatic vein ex¬ 
hausted, that he began to apply himself to other 
kinds of poetry; to,satire, to which of all kinds of 
poetry he seems to have been most partial; and to 
translations from the classics, which the London 
pubUshers preferred to more original efforts. And 
it was to this change in his views that the Essays 
are owing which are contained in the present 
volume. 

The last years of the reign,of Charles II. were 
agitated by a series of violent party struggles. The 
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infamous peijurios of Oatos, even after their false¬ 
hood was exposed, had still left behind them a deep 
suspicion of the designs of the Boman Catholics; 
and Lord Shaftesbury, who had been one of the 

S t subtle and zealous supporters of the aoeusa- 
s brought against them, availed himself of the 
general dislike with which the Duke of York was 
regarded to weave a fresh plot, the object of which 
was to exclude the Duke from the succession to the 
throne, in favour of the Duke of Monmouth, whom, 
of all his illegitimate children, Charles was under¬ 
stood to regard with the greatest favour. Dryden had 
recently succeeded Sir W. Davenant in the office of 
Poet Laureate, and thought that his appointment gave' 
the government a claim to his services to aid it in' 
discrediting and defeating so unworthy an intrigue; 
and under this impression he, in 1681, produced 
the satire of ‘ Absalom and Ahitophcl ’; Monmouth 
being Absalom, Shaftesbury the false councillor 
Ahitoi)hel; while ho took the opportunity, in the 
portrait of Zimri, of revenging himself on the Duke 
of Buckingham, who, some years before, had ridiculed 
his tragedies in a burlesque play, entitled ‘ The Ee- 
hearsal.’ No previous work of the kind had then, 
it may probably be said even now that none has, 
ever displayed a more brilliant combination of wit, 
invective, and argument; qualities so conspicuous 
throughout the whole performance, that some 
critics had not hesitated to pronounce it the finest 
production of his genius. But we can hardly 
think that any satire deserves such praise. Of the 
highest class of poetry^ a cheerful, genial spudt 
seems to be among the most essential qualities; 
while the principal ingredients in all satire are 
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bitterness and ill*naturo. However, at tlio time, the 
more extreme its severity the more certain was it 
to win the approval of all with whose political 
views it coincided. Its snccess led him to fresh 
exertions in tho same line; and in rapid succcssi^u 
he put forth two more satires; one, entitled ‘ Tne 
Medal,’ in which he renewed his attack on Shaftes¬ 
bury with unabated vigour and efficiency ; the other, 
to which he gave the name of ‘ MacFlecknoe,’ from 
Fleono, an obscure poet of the day, being dictated 
by his own personal and weak jealousy of a crowd 
of inferior poets, whom some of his enemies had set 
up as his rivals, but whom it would have been more 
consistent with his own dignity, as well as witii 
their deserts, to regard as beneath liis notice. 
These were his only satires; but during tho re¬ 
mainder of his life ho continued to pour forth poems 
of all kinds with unexampled profusion. Two were 
on the subject of religion; tho first of which, styled 
‘ Beligio Laici,’ Sir Walter Scott regards as warrant¬ 
ing a favourable opinion of his sincerity in after¬ 
wards embracing the Bomau Catholic religion; while 
the seoond, ‘ The Hind and Panther,’ is a justifica¬ 
tion of his conversion; the plot is singular, and in 
the highest degree absurd, but it contains passages 
of as rioh imagery and fancy as, perhaps, any other 
of his works. But the chief employment of his 
latter years, as has been already intimated, was 
translation; and in 1685 he published a volume of 
traaslations from a variety of the classical poets, 
Theocritus, Ovid, Lucretius, and others, to which 
he prefixed that “Preface on Translation” which 
forms the seoond of the essays,here published. A 
subsequent volume of translations from Juvenal and 
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I’crsius gave occasion to the elaborate “ Essay on 
Satire,” *'hieh is prefixed to them, and which occu¬ 
pies the first place in the present volume. And this 
favour with which these translations were received 
IjSd to his undertaking of a still greater work, the 
rranslation of the entire works of Virgil. It was 
completed in 1697, and has been extolled with 
perhaps as great unanimity as any translation in 
any language. Pope afterwards pronounced it the 
“ must noble and spirited translation ” that had ever 
been made. Johnson described it as a work that 
“ had satisfied his friends and silenced his enemies.” 
And succeeding generations have not disturbed the 
verdict. Yet it may be doubted whether the very 
greatest and most vigorous genius can produce a 
satisfactory translation of any long poem. Bentley, 
as is well known, told Pope his translation of the 
‘ Iliad ’ was a pretty poem, but must not be called 
Homer. And we confess a feeling that that judge¬ 
ment is equally applicable to every translation of 
every poem on a large scale, even to translations 
from one modem language into another, to transla¬ 
tions of the ‘Orlando,’ or the ‘Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata,’ as much as to translations of the ‘ Iliad ’ or 
‘ ADneid.’ Many of our poets, and Dryden himself 
among them, have had distinguished success in the 
version of short lyrics. A single instance may be 
sufficient to show this; his translation of Horace’s 

Die potena soi 
LsDtuaqae deget, oui iioet in diem 
Dixiaae vixi, eras vel atT& 

Nnbe polum pater ocoupato 
Vel sole pure; non tamen initum 
Qnodcunque retro eat, efficiet; neque 
Diffingot, infectumque reddet. 

Quod fugiena aemel hora vexit.— Od. iii. 29. 
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Bappy the man, and happy ho alone, 

He who can call to-day his own, 

Uo who, secure within, can say 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shino. 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate are mine. 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power. 

But, what has been, has been, and I’ve had my hour, 

is acknowledged to be botb vigorous and faithful; 
and Catullus’s translation of Sappho’s ode on the 
happiness of the lover sitting opposite to his 
mistress may be taken as another example of the 
possibility, to a groat extent, of infusing tlie spirit 
of a short lyric into another language. But that, 
it may be feared, must be the limit of successful 
translations. 

Dryden did not coniine himself, even in this line, 
to translations from the dead languages. Ho re¬ 
garded the language of Chaucer’s time as having 
become so obsolete that, in order to make the ‘ Can¬ 
terbury Tales ’ intelligible to the existing age, they 
required “ translation ” as much as if they had been 
written in Greek or Latin; and, accordingly, he 
now occupied himself in modernising some of the 
more spirited of the tales; the ‘Knight’s Tale,’ 
which from its principal characters he entitled 
‘ Falamon and Arcite,’ and others: to which he 
added one or two poetical versions of tales from the 
‘ Decameron ’ of Boccaccio. They have been highly 
extolled by the majority of critics, and severely 
disparaged by Mr. Hallam. But no one, wo believe, 
has ever denied the pre-eminent merit of his “ Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day,” better known perhaps by the 
title derived from its subject of “ Alexander’s Feast.” 
The poet himself was so confident of its merits that, 
according to a story related by Malone, and repeated 
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by Sir W. Scott, he affirmed on one occasion to a 
young friend, who had expressed his admiration of 
it, that “ a nobler ode novel had been produced, nor 
ever would be.” And oven Mr. HaUam, a generally 
c«ld critic, though he denies that the admiration 
generally bestowed on it is due either to “ the sub¬ 
limity of its conceptions or the richness of its lan¬ 
guage,” yet admits that its “rapid transitions, its 
mastery of language, and the springiness of the 
whole manner, hurries the reader away, and leaves 
so little room for minute criticism, that no one has 
ever qualified his admiration of that noble poem.” 

The present occasion, however, is not one for dis¬ 
cussing Dryden’s poetical merits. It is as a prose- 
writer that we have to speak of him in this volume, 
and of his prose critics have agreed to speak in 
praise not less unanimous than they have bestowed 
on his poetry; indeed, the quality which Johnson 
selects as the peculiar characteristic of his poetry, 
“ good sense,” is, wherever it exists, both more con- 
! spicuouB in, and more essential to, prose than to 
poetry, inasmuch as prose is destitute of that 
metrical rhythm and variegated embellishment 
with which verse can often conceal or disguise 
poverty or ino^rrectness of thought. And, in like 
manner, Scott’s description of his powers form a 
panegyric at least as suitable to a prose writer as 
to a poet. As he regards it, “the distinguishing 
characteristic of Dryd,en’s genius i|^ems to have 
been the power of Masoning, and'^ of expressing 
the result in appropriate language.” (‘Life,’ o. viii.) 
Applying these descriptions of his predominant 
qualities to his geperal prose style, we find a very 
close agreement between the praises which Johnson 
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and Hallam bestow npon it. The cider writer says 
•ftf his prefaces or essays (in fact, all his essays, 
with the exception of his “ Parallel between Poetry 
and Painting,” are prefaces), “ None of them were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the formality 
of a Bottled stylo, in which the first half of the 
sentence betrays the other. The clauses are never 
balanced, nor the periods modelled. Every word 
seems to drop by chance, though it falls into its 
proper place. Nothing is cold or languid; the whole 
is airy, animated, and vigorous; what is little is 
gay^ what is great is splendid. . . . Though all 
is easy, nothing is feeble; though all seems care¬ 
less, there is nothing harsh; and though, since his 
earlier works, more than a century has passed, they 
have nothing yet uncouth or obsolete.”<^ Hallam’s 
criticism is; “ Its excellence is an ease and apparent 
negligence of phrase, which shows, as it were, a 
powerful mind en deshabille, as it were, and free 
from the fetters of study.” And he proceeds to extol 
its “variety and copiousness of English idiom.”> 
While a greater than either, Walter Scott, puts his 
merits still higher, saying; “ The prose of Dryden 
may rank with the best in the English language: 
it is no less of his own formation than his versifica¬ 
tion ; is equally spirited, and equally harmonious 
and proceeding to contrast it with the style of the 
most illustrious of his contemporaries, he adds, 
“ Without the lengthened and pedantic sentences of 
Clarendon, it is dignified where dignity is becoming, 
and is lively without the accumulation of strained 
and absurd alluaions and metaphors, which were 
unfortunately mistaken for wit by many of the 
author’s contemporaries.” 
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If from this general survey we descend to a more 
minute investigation of each particular essay, we 
shall find more of natural acuteness and judicious 
observation, than of deep or acculfate "learning. As 
a scholar, Johnson rightly places him below Milton 
t)r Cowley, but he bids us remember that “ critical 
principles wore then in the hands of a few, who 
had gathered them partly from the ancients, and '■ 
partly from the Italians and French;” and that, 

“ ho at least imported his science, and gave it what 
it wanted before; or rather ho imported only the 
materials, and manufactured them by his own still.” 
And this remark points out the qualities for which 
we are to look hi the following essays, and the 
standard by which we are to judge of them. We 
are not to expect to find in them any discussion of 
minute or verlial niceties of expression ; for, though 
Dryden himself, in his “Parallel between Poetry 
and Painting,” claims credit for “ imderstanding 
Latin as well as most Englishmen,” we may, without 
doing him any injustice, surely regard his pro¬ 
ficiency in the classical languages as at best that of 
an accomplished gentleman, rather than of a pro¬ 
fessed scholar. But we may reasonably hope to 
find judgement founded on sound principles, and 
guided by acute discrimination; correctness of taste; 
sensibility to excellence of various kinds; candour 
to appreciate beauties; penetration to disoein'^d 
to warn against defects; and for these qualifies we 
shall not look in vain. We may perhaps think him 
a little too lenient in his references to such writers 
as Lucian, Statins, and Claudian; and we may be 
somewhat surprised or amused with the difference 
of the advantages which he conceives himself to 
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derive from the study of Horace and of Juvenal; 
owing, as he expresBos himself, more to the earlier 
writer for his instruction, to the later poet for his 
pleasure. But wo cannot fail to see criticism of the 
highest class in the differences which he points out 
between the powers and style of Virgil and Ovid, 
and, among our own writers, to his comments on 
Spenser, Waller, and Milton, showing, in his re¬ 
marks on all, whether ancient or modem, his keen 
and unvarying sense of tho suj)eriority of Homer to 
all, though it did not lie within his plan to discuss 
the points in which that superiority consists. He 
even proposed, after ho had completed his Virgil, 
and perhaps encouraged by tho praises bestowed on 
that performance, to have followed it up by a 
translation of the ‘ Iliadand in the last volume he 
ever published ho inserted a translation of the first 
book, and of one of the most exquisite passages in 
the whole poem, the parting of Hector and Andro¬ 
mache in the sixth. In this latter, few probably 
will deny his inferiority to Pope (though Pope falls 
miserably short of the delicacy and pathos of the 
great original). In the first book, and especially 
in the speeches of Achilles and Agamemnon, that 
inferiority is perhaps not so clear; though we may 
suppose that Johnson saw it, since ho only honours 
it with the passing remark that, “ Considering into 
whose hands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot 
but rejoice that Dryden’s project went no further.” 

The prefaces, and prefatory essays of Drydon 
are so numerous and so generally valuable, that it 
is not very easy to make a selection. The principle 
which has guided the present editor has been, to 
select such as were the most characteristic of the 
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autlior, and most varied in their kind. That on 
Satire seemed to meet the first reqmrement, because 
satire was evidently a favourite class of composition 
with him, and that too in which he has always 
bt^cn held to excel pre-eminently. The “ Essay on 
'i’ranslation ” appeared to partake of both principles ; 
all his latter works were translations of one kind 
or anotlicr; while an essay on original composition, 
like that on Satire, must evidently proceed, in 
many respects, on different lines from one on works 
which make no pretence to originality. And the 
subject of the third, the “ Parallel between Poetry 
and Painting,” is one which will probably have 
interest for a wider circle of readers than could be 
attracted by purely literary criticism. 




ESSAY ON SATIRE. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHAELES, 

EARL OP DORSET AKD MIDDLESEX, 

XOKI) OilAKUEULAIN Or niS MAJESTY'S UOUSEUOIO), 

KKIGUT OF TUB MOST KOBliK OUDEU OF 'HIE GABTJCB, KTC. 

My Lord, 

Tue wishes and desires of all good men, which 
liave attended yonr Lordship from your first appear¬ 
ance in the world, are at length accomplished in 
y()Ur obtaining those honours and dignities which 
you have so long deserved. There are no factious, 
though irrcconcileahlo to one another, that arc not 
united in their affection to you, and the respect they 
jiay you. They are ecpially pleased in your pros¬ 
perity, and would ho equally concerned in your 
affliction. Titus Vespasian was not more the delight 
of human-kind. The universal empire made him 
only more known, and more powerful, but could not 
make him more beloved. He had greater ability of 
doing good, but your inclination to it is not less: 
and, though you could not extend your beneficence 
to so many persons, yet you ^avo lost as few days as 
that excellent emperor, and never had his complaint 
to make when you wont to bod,, that the sun had 
shone upon you in vain, when you had the oppor- 
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tunity of relieving some unliappy man. This, my 
Lord, has justly acfinired you as manj'- friends as 
there are persons who have the honour to he known 
to you : mere acquaintance you have none; you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line; and they who 
have conversed with you are for ever after inviolably 
yours. This is a truth so generally acknowledged 
that it needs no proof: it is of the nature of a first 
princijde, which is received as soon as it is propostnl, 
and needs not the reformation which Desciartes used 
to his; for we doubt not, neither can we properly 
say, we think wo admire and love you, above all 
other men : there is a oertfiinty in the juoposition, 
and we know it. With the same assurance can I 
say, you neither have enemies, nor can scarce have 
any; for they who have never heard of you can 
neither love or hate you ; and they who have, can 
have no other notion of you than that which they 
receive from the public, that you are the best of 
men. ■ After this, my testimony can be of no farther 
use, than to declare it to bo day-light at high-noon ; 
and all who have the benefit of sight can look up as 
well, and see the sun. 

It is true I have one privilege which is almost 
particular to myself, that I saw you in the east at 
your first arising above the hemisphere I was as 
soon, sensible as any man of that light, when it was 
but just shooting out, and beginning to travel upward 
to the meridian. I made my early addresses to 
your Lordship, in my essay of Dramatic Poetry; 
and therein bespoke you to the world, wherein I 
have the right of a first discoverer. When I was 
myself in the rudiments of my poetry, without name 
or reputation in the world, having rather the am- 
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liition of a writer than the skill; when I was draw¬ 
ing the ontlines of an art, without any living master 
to instruct nio in it; an art which had been hotter 
praised than studied hero in England, wherein 
Shakespeare, who created the stage among us, had 
lather writhui happily than knowingly and justly; 
and Jonson, who, hy studying Horace, Ixad been 
acquainb'd with the rules, y(!t seemed to envy pos¬ 
terity their knowledge, and like an inventor of some 
usefxil art, to make a monopoly of Ids learning: 
when thus, as I may say, before the use of the load¬ 
stone, or knowledge of the compass, T was sailing in 
a vast (Kiean, without other help than the pole-star 
of the anedents, and the rules of the French stage 
amongst the inodcims, which arc extremely dilfcrcnt 
from oui-s, by reason of their opposite taste; yet, 
even then, 1 had the presumption to dedicate to your 
Lordship: a very unfinished piece, I must confess, 
and which only can be excused by the little expe¬ 
rience of the author, and the modesty of the title. An 
Essay. Yet I was stronger in prophecy than 1 was 
in criticism ; I was inspired to foretell you to man¬ 
kind SIS the restorer of poetry, the greatest genius, 
the truest judge, and the l>est patron. 

Good sense and goo<l nature are never separated, 
though the ignorant world has thought otherwise. 
Good nature, by which I moan beneficence and can¬ 
dour, is the product of right reason, which of neces¬ 
sity will give allowance to the failings of others, by 
considering that there is nothing perfect in mankind ; 
and, by distinguishing that which comes nearest to 
excellency, though not absolutely free from faults, 
will certainly produce a candour in the judge. It 
is incident to an elevated understanding, like your 

B 2 
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Lordship’s, to find out the errors of other men; but 
it is your prerogative to pardon them ; to look with 
pleasure on those things which are somewhat con¬ 
genial and of a remote kindred to your own con¬ 
ceptions ; and to forgive the many failings of thopc, 
who, with their wretched art, cannot arrive to thogo 
heights that you possess from a happy, abundant, 
and native genius; which arc as inborn to you as 
they were to Shakespeare, and, for aught I know, 
to Homer, in cither of whom we find all arts and 
sciences, all moral and natural philosophy, without 
knowing that they ever studied them. 

There is not an English writer this day living, 
who is not perfectly convinced that your Lordship 
excels all others in all the several parts of poetry 
which you have undertaken to adorn. The most 
vain and the most ambitious of our ago have not 
dared to assume so much as the competitors of 
Themistocles; they have yielded the first place 
without dispute, and have been arrogantly content 
to be esteemed as second to your Lordship, and 
even that also with a “ hmge sed proximi intervallo." 
If there liave been or are any who go farther in 
their self-conceit, they must bo very singular in 
their opinion; they must bo like the ofiScer in a 
play, who was called captain, lieutenant, and 
company. The world will easily conclude whether 
such "unattended generals can ever bo capable of 
making a,revolution in Parnassus. 

I will not attempt, in this place, to say any thing 
particular of your lyric poems, though they are 
the delight and wonder of this age, and will be the 
envy of the next. The subject of this book confines 
me to Satire; and in that, an' author of your own 
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quality (whoee ashes I shall not disturb) has given 
you all tbe comniondation which his self-sufficiency 
could afford to any man; “Tho best good man, 
with the worst-natured Muse.” In that character, 
mt^thinks, I am reading Jenson’s verses to the 
Bjemoiy of Shakespeare; an insolent, sparing, and 
invidious panegyric, where good-nature, the most 
godlike commendation of a man, is only attributed 
to your person, and denied to your writings; for 
they are everywhere so full of candour, that, like 
Horace, you only expose tho follies of men without 
arraigning their vices; and in this excel him, that 
you add that pointednoss of thought which is visibly 
wanting in our groat Eoman. There is more of salt_ 
in all your versos than 1 have seen in any of tho 
modems or even of tho ancients; but you have 
been sparing of tlio gall, by which means you have 
pleased all readers, and oSended none. Donne alone, 
of all our countrymen, had your talent, but was not 
happy enough to arrive at your versification.' And, 
were he translated into numl)ers and English, he 
would yet bo wanting in tho dignity of expression. 
That which is tho prime virtue and chief ornament 
of Virgil, which distinguishes him from tho rest of 
writers, is so conspicuous in your verses, that it 
casts a shadow on all your contemporaries; wo 
cannot be seen, or but obscurely, while you are 
present. You ecjual Donne in the variety, multi-, 
plicity, and choice of thoughts; you excel him in 
the manner and the words. I read you both with 
tho same admiration, but not with the same delight. 
He affects tho metaphysics, not only in his satires, 
but in his amorous verses, where nature only 
should reign; and perplexes the minds of the fair 
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sex with nice speculations of philosophy, when he 
should engage their hearts and entertain thena with 
the softness of love. In tliis (if I may ho pardoned 
for so bold a truth) Mr. Cowley has copied him to a 
fault; so great a one, in my opinion, that it throws 
his Mistress infinitely below his I’indariqucs, and his 
latter compositions, which are undoubtedly the best 
of his poems, and the most correct. For my own 
part, I must avow it freely to the world, that I 
never attempted any thing in satire, wherein 1 have 
not studied your writings as the most perfect model. 
I have continually laid them before me; .and the 
greatest commendation which my own partiality 
can give to my productions is, that they are copies, 
and no farther to be allowed than as they have 
something more or loss of the original. Some few 
touches of your Lordship, some secret graces which 
I have endeavoured to express after your manner, 
have made whole poems of mine to pass -with appro¬ 
bation ; but take your verses altogether, and they 
are inimitable. If therefore I have not written 
better, it is because you have not written more. 
You have not set me sufficient copy to transcribe; 
and I cannot add one letter of my own invention, of 
which I have not the example there. 

It is the general complaint against your Lordship, 
and I must have leave to upbraid you with it, that, 
because you need not write, you will not. Mankind, 
that wishes you so well in all things that relate to 
yo\ir prosperity, have their intervals of wishing for 
themselves, and are within a little of grudging you 
the fulness of your fortune: they would be more 
malicious if you used it not so well, and with so 
much generosity. 
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Fatno is in itself a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. But even 
fame, as Virgil tells ns, acquires strength by going 
forward. Let Epictirus give indolence as an attri¬ 
bute to his gods, and place in it the happiness of the 
l^est: the divinity which we worship has given us 
not only a precept against it, but his own example 
to the contrary. The world, my Lord, would be 
content to allow you a seventh day for rest; or, if 
you thought that hard upon you, wo would not 
refuse you half your time: if you come out, like 
some groat monarch, to take a town but once a year, 
as it were for your diversion, though you had no 
need to extend your territories: in short, if you 
were a bad, or, which is worse, an indilforont poet, 
we would thank you for your own quiet, and not 
cxiKJse you to the want of yours. But when you 
are so great and so successful, and when we have 
that necessity of your writing, that wo cannot sub¬ 
sist entirely without it; any more (I may almost 
say) than the world without the daily course of 
ordinary Providence, me thinks this argument might 
prevail with you, my Lord, to forego a little of your 
repose for the publici benefit. It is not that you are 
under any force of working daily miracles, to prove 
your being; but now and then somewhat of extra¬ 
ordinary, that is anything of your production, is 
requisite to refresh your character. 

This, I think, my Lord, is a sufficient reproach to 
you; and, should I (Mirry it as far as mankind would 
authorise me, would be little loss than satire. And, 
indeed, a provocation is almost necessary, in behalf 
of the world, that you might be induced sometimes 
to write; and in relation to a multitude of scribblers, 
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■who daily pester the world -with their insufferable 
stuff, that they might be discouraged from writing 
any more. I complain not of their lampoons, and 
libels, though I have been the public mark for many 
years. I am vindictive enough to have repelled 
force by force, if I could imagine that any of thqpi 
had over reached me ; but they cither shot at rovers, 
and therefore missed, or their power was so weak, 
that I might safely stand them, at the nearest 
distance. I answered not the Eehoarsal, because I 
knew the author sat to himself when he drew the 
picture, and was the very Bayes of his own farce. 
Because also I knew, that my'Tjotters were more 
ooncemed than 1 was in that satire: and, lastly, 
because Mr. Smith and Mr. Jonson, the main pillars 
of it, were two such languishing gentlemen in their 
conversation, that 1 could liken them to nothing but 
to their own relations, those noble characters of men 
of wit and pleasure about the town. The like con¬ 
siderations have hindered me from dealing with the 
lamentable companions of their prose and doggrel; 
I am so far from defending my Boetry against them, 
that I will not so much as expose theirs. And for 
my morals, if they are not proof against their 
attacks, lot me be thought by posterity, what those 
authors would be thought, if any memory of them, 
or of their writings, could endure so long as to 
another ago. But these dull makers of lampoons, as 
harmless as they have been to me, are yet of dan¬ 
gerous example to the public: some witty men may 
perhaps succeed to their designs, and, mixing sense 
■with malice, blast the reputation of the most inno¬ 
cent amongst men, and the most virtuous amongst 
women. 
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Heaven be praised, onr common libellers are as 
free from the impntation of wit, as of morality; and 
therefore whatever mischief they have designed, 
they have performed but little of it. Yet these ill 
writers, in all justice, ought themselves to be ex¬ 
posed : as Persius has given us a fair example in his 
first satire: wliich is levelled particularly at them: 
iind none is so fit to correct their faults, as ho who is 
not only clear from any in his own writings, but 
also so just, that he wiU never defame the good; and 
is armed with the power of verso, to punish and 
make examples of the bad. But of this I shall have 
occasion to speak further, when I come to give the 
definition and character of true satires. 

In the mean time, as a counsellor, bred up in the 
knowledge of the municipal and statute laws, may 
honestly inform a just prince how far his prerogative 
extends; so I may be allowed to tell your Lordship, 
who, by an undisputed title, are the king of poets, 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawfully 
you may exoroiso it, over the petulant scribblers of 
this age. As Lord Chamberlain, T "know, you are 
absolute by your office, in all that belongs to the 
decency and good-manners of the stage. You can 
banish from thence scurrility and profaneness, and 
restrain the licentious insolence of poets and their 
actors in all things that shock tho public quiet, or 
the reputation of private persons, under tho notion 
of humour. But I mean not the authority which is 
annexed to your office; I speak of that only which 
is inborn, and inherent to your person. What is 
produced in you by an excellent wit, a masterly and 
commanding genius over all writers: whereby. you 
are empowered, when you please, to give tho l^al 
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decision of wit; to jnt jonr stamp on all that ought 
to pass for current; and set a brand of reprobation 
on dipt poetry and false coin. A shilling, dipped 
in the bath, may go for gold amongst the ignorant; 
but the sceptres on the guineas show the difference. 
That your Lordship is formed by nature for this 
supremacy, I coxdd easily prove (were it not already 
granted by the world), from the distinguishing 
character of your writings; which is so visible to me, 
that I never could bo imposed on to receive for 
yours what is written by any others ; or to mistake 
your genuine poetry for their spurious productions. 
1 can farther add with truth (though not without 
some vanity in saying it) that in the same paper, 
written by divers hands, whereof your Lordship was 
only part, I could separate your gold from their 
copper: and though I could not give back to every 
author his own brass (for there is not the same rule 
for distinguishiug betwixt bad and bad, as betwixt 
ill and excellently good) yet I never failed of know¬ 
ing what was yours, and what was not; and was 
absolutely certain, that this, or the other part, was 
positively yours, and could not positively be written 
by any other. 

True it is, that some bad poems, though not all, 
carry their owner’s mark about them. There is 
some peculiar awkwardness, false grammar, imperfect 
sense, or, at the least, obscurity; some brand or other 
on this buttock, or that car, that it is notorious who 
are the owners of the cattle, though they should not 
sign it with their names. But your Lordship, on 
the contrary, is distinguished, not only by the 
excellency of your thoughts, but by your stylo and 
manner of expressing them. A painter, judging of 
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some admirable piece, may affirm with certainty, 
that it was of Holhon, or Van Dyck; but vulgar 
designs, and common draughts, aro easily mistaken 
and misapidied. Thus, by my long study of your 
Lordship, I am arrived at the knowledge of your 
particular manner. In the good poems of other men, 
like those artists, I can only say, this is like the 
d raught of such a one, or like the colouring of 
another. In short, I can only be sure, that it is the 
hand of a good master; but in your performances, it 
is scarcely possible for mo to bo deceived. If you 
write in your strength, you stand revealed at the 
lirst view; and should you write under it, you can¬ 
not avoid some peculiar graces, which only cost mo 
a second consideration to discover you: for I must 
say it, with all the severity of truth, th.at every lino 
of yours is precious. Your Lordship’s only fault is, 
that you have not written more; unless I could add 
another, and that yet a greater, but I fear for the 
public the accusation would not lie true, that you 
have written, and out of vicious modesty will not 
publish. 

Virgil has confined his works within the compass 
of eighteen thousand lines, and has not treated many 
subjects; yet he ever had, and ever will have, the 
reputation of the best poot. Martial says of him, 
that he could have excelled Varius in Tragedy, and 
Horace in Lyric Poetry, but, out of deference to his 
friends, he attempted neither. 

The same prevalence of genius is in your Lord- 
ship : but the world cannot pardon your concealing 
it, on the same consideration; because we have 
neither a living Varius, nor a Horace, in whose 
excellencies, both of Poems, Odes, and Satires you 
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have equalled them, if our language had not yielded 
to the Roman majesty, and length of time had not 
added a reverence to the works of Horace.' For 
good sense is the same in all or most ages; and 
course of time rather improves nature, than impairs 
her. What has been, may be again: another Homor, 
and another Virgil, may possibly arise from those 
very causes which produced the first: though it 
would bo imprudence to affirm that any such have 
appeared. 

It is manifest, that some particular ages have been 
more happy than others in the production of groat 
men, in all sorts of arts and sciences; as that of 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and the rest for 
Stage Poetry amongst the Greeks : that of Augustus 
for Heroic, Lyric, Dramatic, Elegiac, and indeed all 
sorts of Poetry in the 2 ior 8 ons of Virgil, Horace, 
Varius, Ovid, and many others; especially if we 
take into that century the latter end of the common¬ 
wealth; wherein wo find Varro, Lucretius, and 
Catullus: and at the same time lived Cicero, Sallust, 
and Cassar. A famous age in modem times, for 
learning in every kind, was that of Lorenzo do’ 
Medici, and his son Leo X. wherein Painting was 
revived, and Poetry flourished, and the Greek lan¬ 
guage was restored. 

Examples in all these are obvious: but what I 
would infer is this; That, in such an age, it is pos¬ 
sible some great genius may arise, equal to any of 
the ancients; abating only for the language. For 
great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other; 
and mutual borrowing and commerce makes the 
common riches of learning, as it does of the civil 
government. 
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But suppose that Ilomor and Virgil were the only 
poets of their species, and that Nature was so much 
worn out in producing them, that she is never able 
to boar the like again; yet, the example only holds in 
Jlerpic Poetry; in Tragedy and Satire, I offer myself 
to maintain against some of our modem critics, that 
this age and the last, particularly in England, have 
excelled the ancients in both those kinds; and, I 
would instance in Shakespeare of the former, of 
your Lordship in the latter sort. 

Thus I might safely confine myself to ray native 
country ; but, if 1 would only cross the seas, I might 
find in Prance a living Horace and a Juvenal, in the 
person of the admirable Boiloau; whose numbers 
are excellent, whose expressions are noble, whose 
thoughts are just, whoso language is pure, whoso 
satire is pointed, and whose sense is close: what ho 
borrows from the ancients, ho repays with usury of 
his own, in coin as good, and almo^ as universally 
valuable : for, setting prejudice and partiality apart, 
though ho is our enemy, the stamp of Louis, the 
patron of all arts, is not much inferior to the modal 
of an Augustus Oajsar. Lot this be said without 
entering into the interest of factions and parties, 
and relating only to the bounty of that king to men 
of learning ftnd merit; a praise so just, that even we, 
who are his enemies, cannot refuse it to him. 

Now if it bo permitted me to go back again to 
the consideration of Epic Poetry, I have confessed, 
that no man hitherto has reached, or so much as 
approached to, the excellencies of Ilomer, or of 
Virgil; I must further add that Statius, the best 
versificator next Virgil, knew not how to design after 
him, though ho had'the model in his eye; that 
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Lucan is wanting both in design and subject, and 
is, besides, too full of boat and affectiitiou; that, 
among the modems, Ariosto neither designed justly, 
nor observed any unity of action, or compass of time, 
or moderation in the vastness of his draughthis 
style is luxurious, without majesty or decieney; jmd 
his adventures, without the compass of nature and 
I»ossibility: Tasso, whoso design was regular, and 
who observed the rules of unity in time and place 
more closely than Virgil, yet was not so happy in 
his action; ho confesses himself to have boon to) 
lyrical; that is, to have written beneath the dignity 
of Heroic Verse, in his Episodes of Sophronia, 
Erminia, and Armida; his story is not so pleasing 
as Ariosto’s; ho is too flatulent sometimes, and some¬ 
times too dry; many times unequal, and almost 
always forced; and besides, is full of conception, 
pomts of Epigram and witticism; all which are not 
only below the dignity of Heroic Verso, but contrary 
to its nature; Virgil and Homer have not one of 
them. And those who arc guilty of so boyish an 
ambition in so grave a subject, are so far from being 
considered as Heroic Poets, that they ought to be 
turned down from Homer to the Anthologia, from 
Virgil to Martial and Owen’s Epigrams, and from 
Spencer to Elocnoe; that is, from the top to the 
bottom of all Poetry. But to return to Tasso: he 
borrows from the invention of Boiardo, and in his 
alteration of his poem, which is infinitely the worse, 
imitates Homer so very servilely, that (for example) 
he gives the king of Jerusalem fifty sons, only 
because Homer had bestowed the like number on 
king Priam; he kills the youngest in the same 
manner, and has provided his hero with a Patroclus, 
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under another name, only to bring him back to the 
wars, when his friend was killed. The French have 
performed nothing in this kind, which is not far Mow 
those two Italians, and subject to a thousand more 
reflections, without examining their St. Lewis, their 
Pajcelle, or their Alarique : the EngUsh have only to 
boitst of Spenser and Milton, who neither of them 
wanted oitlier genius or learning, to have been perfect 
poets; and yet, both of them are liable to many 
censures. For there is no uniformity in the design 
of Spenser: he aims at the accomplishment of no 
one action: ho raises up a hero for every one of his 
adventures; and endows each of them with some 
particular moral virtue, which renders them all 
equal, without subordination or performance. Every 
one is most valiant in his own legend; only wo must 
do them that justice to observe, that magnanimity, 
which is the character of prince Arthur, shines 
throughout the whole poem; and succours the rest, 
when they are in distress. The original of every 
knight was then living in the court of queen 
Elizabeth; and ho attributed to each of them, that 
virtue which he thought most conspicuous in them : 
an ingenious piece of flattery, though it turned not 
much to his account. Had he lived to finish his 
Foem, in the six remaining legends, it had certainly 
been more of a piece; but could not have been 
perfect, because the model was not true. But prince 
Arthur, or his chief patron. Sir Philip Sidney, whom 
ho intended to make happy by the marriage of his 
Gloriana, dying before him, deprived the Poet both 
of means and spirit, to accomplish his design: for 
the rest, his obsolete language, and the ill choice of 
his stanz^ 
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for, notwithstanding the first, he is still intelligible, 
at least after a little practice: and for the last, ho 
is the more to be admired, that, labouring under 
such a difficulty, his verses are so numerous, so 
various, and harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he 
professedly imitated, has surpassed him among t^e 
Bomans; and only Mr. WaUor among the English. 

As for Mr. Milton, whom wo all admire with so 
much justi(5e, his subject is not that of an heroic 
poem, properly so called. His design is the losing 
of our happiness: his event is not prosperous, like 
that of all other Epic works : his heavenly machines 
are many, and human persons aro but two. But I 
will not take Mr. Kymer’s work out of his hands; 
he has promised the world a Critique on that 
author; wherein, though ho will not allow his 
poem for Heroic, I hope ho will grant us, that his 
thoughts aro elevated, his words sounding, and that 
no man has so happily copied the manner of Homer, 
or so copiously translated his Graecisms, and the 
Latin elegancies of Virgil. It is true, he runs into 
a flat thought, sometimes for a hundred lines to¬ 
gether, but it is when he is got into a track of 
scripture: his antiquated words were his choice, 
not his necessity; for therein he imitated Spenser, 
as Spenser imitated Chaucer. And though, per¬ 
haps, the love of their masters may have trans¬ 
ported both too far, in the frequent use of them; 
yet, in my opinion, obsolete words may then be 
laudably revived, when either they are more sound¬ 
ing, or more significant, than those in practice; 
and, when their obscurity is taken away, by joining 
other words to them, which clear the sense; accord¬ 
ing to the rule of Horace, for tt^e admission of new 
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words. But in both cases a moderation is to be 
observed in the use of them. For unnecessary 
coinaf^e, as well as nmieciissary revival, runs into 
affectation; a fault to be avoided on cither liand. 
Neither will 1 justify Milton for this blank verse, 
though 1 may excuse him, by the example of 
IIatniib.al Garo, and other Italians, who have used 
it; for whatever causes he alhidges for the alwlishing 
of rhyme (which i have not now the leisure to 
oxiimino), his own particular reason is plainly this, 
that rliyme was not his talent; he had neither the 
ease of doing it, nor the graces of it; which is 
manifest in his Juvenilia, or verses written in his 
youth; where his rhyme, is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him, at an age when 
the soul is most pliant, and the passion of love 
makes almost every man a rhymer, though not a 
poet. 

By this time, my lord, 1 doubt not but that you 
wonder, why 1 have run off from my bias so long 
together, and made so tedious a digression from 
satire to heroic poetry. But, if you will not excuse 
it, by the tattling quality of ago, which, as Sir 
William Davenant says, is always narrative; yet I 
hope the usefulness of what 1 have to say on this 
subject, will qualify the remoteness of it; and this 
is the last time I will commit the crime of prefaces, 
or trouble the world with my notions of anything 
that rola.te8 to verso. I have then, as you see, 
observed the failings of many great wits amongst 
the modems, who have attempted to write an epic 
p<x)m: besides those, or the like animadversions of 
them or other men, there is yet a farther reason 
given, why they cannot possibly succeed so well as 
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the ancients, even though wo could allow them not 
to ho inferior, either in genius or learning, or the 
tongue in which they write, or all those other 
wonderful qualifications whicli are necessary to the 
forming of a true accomplished heroic jioct. The 
fault is laid on our religion : they say, that Chri^j- 
tianity is not capable of those emhollishmouts wliich 
are afforded in the belief of those ancient heathens. 

And it is true, that in the severe notions of our 
faitli, the fortitude of a (Christian consists in 
patience, and suffering, for the love of God, what¬ 
ever hardships can befall in the world; not in any 
groat attempts, or in performance of those enter¬ 
prises which the poets call heroic; which are com¬ 
monly the effects of interest, ostentation, jtride, and 
worldly honours. That humility and resignation 
are our prime virtues; and that these include no 
action, but that of the soul: whereas, on the con¬ 
trary, an heroic poem requires to its nccessaiy 
design, and as its last perfection, some groat action 
of war, the accomplishment of some cxtrirordinary 
undertaking, which requires the strength and vigour 
of the body, the duty of a soldier, the cajiacity and 
prudence of a general; and, in short, as much, or 
more, of the active virtue, than the suffering, lint 
to this, the answer is very obvious. God has placed 
us in our several stations; the virtues of a private 
Christian are patience, obedience, submission, and 
the like; but those of a magistrate, or general, or a 
king, are prudence, counsel, active fortitude, coercive 
power, awful commands, and the exercise of mag¬ 
nanimity, as well as justice. So that this objection 
hinders not, but that an epic poem, or the heroic 
action of some great commander, entorprised for the 
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cominon good and honour of the Christian cause, 
and executed happily, may ho as ■well written now, 
as it was of old by the heathens; j)rovidod the potjt 
he endued with the same talents ; and the language, 
though not of equal dignity, yet, as near ai)proa(.!h- 
ing to it as our modern barbarism will allow, which 
is all that can be expected from our own or any 
other now extant, though more refined ; and there¬ 
fore we are to rest contented with that only inferi¬ 
ority, which is not jiossibly to bo remedied. 

1 wish 1 could as easily remove that other diffi¬ 
culty which yet remains. It is objected by a great 
French critic, as well as an admirable poet, yet 
living, and whom I have mentioned with that 
honour which his merit exacts from me, I mean 
Boilcau, that the machines of our Christian religion, 
in heroic poetry, are much more feeble to support 
the weight than those of Heathenism. Their doc¬ 
trine, grounded as it was on ridiculous fables, was 
y(it the belief of the two victorious monarchies, 
the Grecian and Itoman. Their gods did not only 
interest themselves in the event of wars (which is 
the cflcct of a superior I'rovidence); but also 
espoused the several parties, in a visible corporeal 
descent, managed their intrigues, and fought their 
battles sometimes in opposition to each other: 
though Virgil (more discreet than Homer in that 
last particular) hiis contented himself with the par¬ 
tiality of his deities, their favours, their counsels, or 
commands, to those whose cause they had espoused, 
without bringing them to the outrageousness of 
blows. Now our religion, says he, is deprived of 
the greatest part of those machines; at least the 
most shining in epic poetry. Though St. Michael, 

c 2 
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in Ariosto, seeks out Discord, to send her among tlie 
pagans, and finds her in a convent of friars, -wlierc 
Peace should reign, -whicli indeed is fine satire; and 
Satan, in Tasso, excites Solyraan to an attempt by 
night on the Christian cam]), and brings an host of 
devils to his assistance; yet the archangel, in the 
former example, when ])is(!ord was restive, and 
would not bo drawn from her beloved nionastoiy 
with fair words, has the whip hiind of her, drags 
her out with many stripes, sets her, on G-od’s name, 
about her business; and makes her know the dil- 
ference of strength betwixt a nuncio of heaven, 
and a minister of hell : the same angel, in the 
latter instance from Tasso (as if Cod had never 
another messenger belonging to the court, but was 
confined, like Jupiter to Mercury, and Juno to Iris) 
when ho sees his time, that is, wJien half of the 
Christians are already killed, and all the rest arc in 
a fair way of being routed, stickles betwixt the 
rcmaindci'B of God’s host, and "Che race of fiends; 
pulls the devils backwards by the tails, and drives 
them from their quarry; or otherwise the whole 
business had miscarried, and Jerusalem remained 
nntaken. This, says Boilcau, is a very unequal 
match for the poor devils, who are sure to come by 
the worst of it in the combat; for nothing is more 
easy, than for an Almighty Power to bring his old 
rebels to reason, when lie pleases. Consequently, 
what pleasure, what entertainment, can be raised 
from so pitiful a machine, where we see the success 
of the battle, from the very beginning of it; unless 
that, as we are Christians, we are glad that we have 
gotten God on our side, to maul our enemies, when 
we cannot do the work ourselves? For if the poet 
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had given the faithful more courage, which had 
cost him. nothing, or at least had made them exceed 
the Turks in number, then he might have gained 
the victory for us Gliristians, without interesting 
heaven in the quarrel ; and that with as much case, 
and as little credit to the conqueror, as when a 
party of one hundred soldiers defeats another, which 
consists only oJ‘ fifty. 

This, my Lord, X confess, is such an argument 
against our modern ];)octry, as cannot be answered 
by those mediums which have been used. Wo can¬ 
not hitherto boast, that our religion has furnished 
us with any sucdi machines, as have made the 
strength and beauty of the ancient buildings. 

ilut what if I venture to advance an invention of 
my own, to supply the manifest defects of our now 
writers? 1 am sufliciently sensible of my weakness; 
and it is not very probable that I should succeed in 
such a project, whereof I have not had the least 
hint from any of my predecessors, the poets, or any 
of their seconds, and coadjutors, the critics. Yet we 
see the art of war is improved in sieges, and now 
instruments of death arc invented daily: something 
new in philosophy and in mechanics is discovered 
almost every year : and the science of former ages 
is improved by the succeeding. 1 will not detain 
you with a long preamble to that, which better 
judges will, perhaps, conclude to bo little worth. 

It is this, in short. That Christian jK)et8 have not 
hitherto been acquainted with their own strength. 
If they had searched the Old T’estamont as they ought, 
they might there have found the machines which 
are proper for their work; and those more certain 
in their effect, than it may be the New Testament 
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is, in tho rules sufficient for salvation. The perusing 
of one chapter in the I’rophecy of Daniel, and accom¬ 
modating what there they find, with tho principles 
of Platonic Pliilosophy, as it is now christianised, 
would have tho ministry of angels as strong an 
engine, for tho working uj) heroic poetry, in our 
religion, as that of tho ancients has been to raise 
thoire by all tho fables of their gods, which were 
only rocoivod for truths by the most ignorant and 
weakest of tho people. 

It is a doctrine almost universally received by 
Christians, as well protestonts as catholics, That there 
are guardian angels appointed by God Almighty as 
his vicegerents, for tho protection and government 
of cities, provinces, kingdoms, and monarchies; and 
those as well of heathens, as of true believers. All 
this is so plainly proved from those texts of Daniel, 
that it admits of no further controversy. The prince 
of tho Persians, and that other of tho Grecians, are 
granted to bo the guardians and protecting ministers 
of those empires. It cannot 1)C denied, that they 
were opposite, and resisted one another. St. Michael 
is mentioned by his name, as tho patron of the 
Jews, and is now taken by tho Christians, as the 
protector-general of our religion. These tutelar 
genii, who presided over the several people and 
regions committed to their charge, wore watchful 
over them for good, as far as their commissions could 
possibly extend. Tho general purpose, and design of 
all, was certainly the service of their Groat Creator. 
But it is an undoubted truth, that, for ends best 
known to tho Almighty Majesty of heaven, his pro¬ 
vidential designs for the benefit of his creatures, for 
the debasing and punishing of some nations, and the 
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exaltation and temporal reward of others, were not 
wholly known to these his ministers; else why those 
factious quarrels, controversies, and battles, amongst 
themselves, when they wore all united in the same 
design, the service and honour of their common 
nmstcr? But being instructed only in the general, 
and zealous of the main design; and, as finite beings 
not admitted into the secrets of government, the last 
resorts of Providence, or capable of discovering the 
final purposes of Clod, who can work g(Kxl out of 
evil, as he pleases; and irresistibly sways all manner 
of events on earth, directing them finally for the 
best, to his creation in general, and to the ultimate 
end of his own glory in particular: they must of 
necessity be sometimes ignorant of the means ‘con¬ 
ducing to those ends, in which alone they can jar 
and oj>pose eacli other. One angel, as we may sup- 
pt)so the prince of Persia, as he is called, judging 
that it would bo more for God’s honour, and the 
benefit of his people, that the Median and Persian 
monarchy, when delivered frojn the Babylonish 
caj)tivity, should still be up])ermost: and the patron 
of the Grecians, to whom the will of God might be 
more particularly revealed, contending on the other 
side, for the rise of Alexander and his successors, who 
were appointed to punish the backsliding Jews, and 
thereby to put them in mind of their oflfences, that 
they might repent, and become more virtuous, and 
more observient of the law revealed. But how far 
these controversies and appearing enmities of those 
glorious creatures may bo carried; how these oppo¬ 
sitions may best bo managed, and by what means 
conducted, is not my business to shew or determine; 
those things must bo left to the invention and judg- 
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ment of the poet; if any of so happy a genius ho 
now living, or any future age can produce a man, 
who, being conversant in tho phih^sophy of Plato, as 
it is now accommodated to Ohristian use; for (as 
Virgil gives us to understand by his oxamjdc) ho is 
the only proper person, of all others, for an opick 
poem, who, to his natural endowments, of a large 
invention, a ripe judgment, and a strong memory, 
has joined the knowledge of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and particularly moral philosophy, tho 
mathematics, geography, and history, and with all 
those qualifications is born a poet; knows, and (jan 
practise, tho variety of numbers, and is master of tho 
language in which he writes; if such a man, 1 say, 
be now arisen, or shall arise, I am vain enough to 
think, that I have proposed a model to Jiiiu, by 
which he may build a nobler, a more beautiful, and 
more j)erfect poem, than any yet extant, since tho 
ancients. 

There is another part of these machines yet want¬ 
ing ; but, by what I have said, it would have been 
easily supplied by a judicious writer. Tie could not 
have failed to add tho opposition of ill spirits to tho 
good; they have also their design, ever opposite to 
that of heaven; and this alone has hitherto been tho 
practice of the moderns: but this iinjierfcct system, 
if I may call it such, which I have given, will in¬ 
finitely advance and carry farther that hypothesis of 
the evil spirits contending with the good. For, being 
BO much weaker since their fall than those blessed 
beings, they are yet supposed to have a permitted 
power of God, of acting ill, as, from their own de¬ 
praved nature, they have always the will of design¬ 
ing it. A great testimony of which we find in holy 
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writ, when God Almighty suffered Satan to appear 
in the holy, synod of the angels (a thing not hitherto 
drawn into example by any of the poets), and also 
gave liim power over all things belonging to his 
servant Job, excepting only life. 

JVow what these wicked sjiirits cannot compass 
by the vast disproportion of tbeir forces to those of 
the superior beings, they may by their fraud and 
cunning carry farther, in a seeming league, con¬ 
federacy, or subserviemsy to tho designs of some 
good angel, as I'ar as consists with his purity, to 
suffer siicli an aid, the end of which may possibly 
be disguised, and concealed from his finite know¬ 
ledge. This is indeed to suppose a groat error in 
such a being: yet since a devil can appear like an 
angel of light; since craft and malice may some¬ 
times blind for a while a more perfect under¬ 
standing; and lastly, since JMilton hits given us an 
example of tho like nature, when Satan appearing 
like a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of the sun, 
circumvented him even in his own province, and 
passed only for a curious traveller through those 
now-created regions, that he might observe therein 
tho workmanship of God, and praise him in his 
works. 

I know not why, upon tho same supposition, or 
some other, a fiend may not deceive a creature of 
more excellency than himself, but yet a creature; 
at least by the connivance, or tacit iiermission, of 
the omniscient Being. ~ 

Thus, my Lord, I have, as briefly as I could, given 
your Lordship, and by you the world, a rude draught 
of what I have been long labouring in my imagina¬ 
tion, and what I had intended to have put in practice 
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(though far unahle for tho attempt of such a poom) ; 
and to have left the stage, to which my genitis never 
much inclined me, for a work which would have 
taken up my life in tho performance of it. This, 
ttx), 1 had intended chiefly for tho honour of. my 
native country, to which a poet is j)articularly 
obliged: of two subjects, both relating to it, I was 
doubtful whether I shoiild choose that of King 
Arthur conquering the Saxons; which, being farther 
distant in time, gives the greater scope to my in¬ 
vention; or that of Edward tho Black Princo, in 
subduing Spain, and restoring it to tho lawful 
prince, though a great tyrjint, Don Pedro the Cruel: 
which, for the compass of time, including only tho 
expedition of one year; for tho greatness of tho 
action, and its answorablo event; for the mag¬ 
nanimity of tho English hero, opposed to the in¬ 
gratitude of tho person whom ho restored; and for 
tho many beautiful episodes which 1 had inter¬ 
woven with tho principal design, together with the 
characters of the chiofest English persons; wherein, 
after Virgil and Sponsor, I would have taken occa¬ 
sion to represent my living friends and patrons of 
the noblest families, and also shadowed the events 
of future ages, in tho succession of our Imperial 
lines: with these helps, and those of the machines, 
which I have mentioned, I might perhaps have done 
as well as some of my predecessors; or at least 
chalked out a way for others to amend my errors in 
a like design. But, being encouraged only by fair 
words by King Charles II., my little salary ill paid, 
and no prospect of a future subsistence, I was then 
discouraged in the beginning of my attempt; and 
now age has overtaken me, and want, a more in- 
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sufferable evil, through the change of times, has 
■wholly disenabled me. Though I must over ac¬ 
knowledge, to the honour of your Lordship, and the 
eternal memory of your charity, that since this 
revolution, wherein I have })ationtly suffered the 
ruin of my small fortune, and the loss of that 
poor subsistence which I had from two kings, 
whom I had served more faithfully than profitably 
to myself, then your Lordship was pleased, out of no 
other motive but your o'wn nobleness, without any 
desert of mine, or the least solicitation from mo, to 
make me a most bountiful present, which, at that 
time, when I was most in want of it, came most 
seasonably and unexpectedly to my relief. That 
favour, my Lord, is of itself sufficient to bind any 
grateful man to a perpetual acknowledgment, and 
to all the future service, which one of ray mean 
condition can ever bo able to perform. May tho 
Almighty God return it for me, lK)th in blessing you 
hero, and rewarding you hereafter-. I must not pre¬ 
sume to defend the cause for which 1 now suffer, be¬ 
cause your Lordship is engaged against it; but the 
more you are so, the greater is my obligation to you: 
for your laying aside all tho considerations of factions 
and parties, to do an action of pure disinterested 
charity. This is one among many of your shining 
qualities, which distinguish you from others of your 
rank: but let mo add a farther truth, that without 
these ties of gratitude, and abstracting from them 
all, I have a most particular inclination to honour 
you; and, if it were not too bold an expression, to 
say, I love you. It is no shame to bo a poet, though 
it is to bo a bad one., Augustus Caesar of old, and 
Cardinal Eichelieu of late, would -willingly have 
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been such; and David and Solomon were snob. 
Yon, who without flattery, are the. best of the 
present age in England, and would have been so 
had you been born in any other country, will re¬ 
ceive more honour in future ages, by that one 
excellency, thfua by all those honours to which 
your birth has entitled yon, or your merits have 
acfjuired you— 

“No, forte, pudori 

Sit tibi musa lyrie soleis, et cantor Apollo.” 

I have formerly said in this epistle, that I could dis¬ 
tinguish your writings from those of any others : it 
is now time to clear myself from any imputation of 
self-conceit on that subject. I assume not to myself 
any particular lights in this discovery; they are 
such only as are obvious to every man of sense and 
judgment, who loves poetry, and understands it. 
Your thoughts arc always so remote from the com¬ 
mon way of thinking, that they are, as I may say, 
of another species than the conceptions of other 
poets; yet, you go not out of nature for any of them : 
gold is never bred upon the surface of the ground; 
but lies so hidden and so deep, that the mines of it 
are seldom found; but the force of waters casts it 
out from the bowels of mountains, and exposes 
it amongst the sands of rivers: giving us of her 
bounty, what wo could not hope for by our search. 
This success attends your lordship’s thoughts, which 
would look like chance, if it were not porj)etual, and 
always of the same tenour. If I grant that there is 
care in it, it is such a care as would be ineffectual and 
fruitless in other men. It is the “ curiosa felidtas ” 
which Potronius ascribes to Horace in his Odes. We 
have not wherewithal to imagine so strongly, so 
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justly, and so pleasantly: in short, if we have the 
same knowledge, ve cannot draw out of it the same 
quintessence: we cannot give it such a term, such a 
propriety, and such a beauty: something is deficient 
in the manner, or the words, hut more in the noble¬ 
ness. of our conception. Yet when you have finished 
all, and it appears in its full lustre, when the 
diamond is not only found, but the roughness 
smoothed, when it is cut into a form, and set in 
gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that it is the 
perfect work of art and nature : and every one will 
bo so vain, to think ho himself could have performed 
the like, till he attempts it. It is just the descrip¬ 
tion that Horace makes of such a finished piece : it 
appears so easy, “ Ut sibi quivis speret idem; sudet 
multum, frustraque laboret, ansus idem.” And be¬ 
sides all this, it is your Lordship’s particular talent to 
lay your thoughls so close together, that wore they 
closer they would bo crowded, and even a duo con¬ 
nection would bo wanting. Wo are not kept in 
expectation of two good lines, which are to come 
after a long parenthesis of twenty bad; which is 
the April-pootry of other writers ; a mixture of rain 
and sunshine by fits; you are always bright, even 
almost to a fault, by reason of the excess. There is 
continual abundance, a magazine of thought, and 
yet a perpetual variety of entertainment; which 
creates such an appetite in your reader, that ho is 
not cloyed with any thing, but satisfied with all. It 
is that which the Komans call “ Csena dubia ”; where 
there is such plenty, yet withal, soThuch diversity 
and so good order, that the choice is difiScult betwixt 
one excellency and another; and yet the conclusion, 
by a due climax, is evdrmore the best; that is, as a 
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concluBion ouglit to l)e, ever the most proper for its 
place. See, my lord, whether I have not studied 
your lordship with some application: and since you 
are so modest, that you wiU not be judge and party, 
I appeal to tlio whole world, if I have not drawn 
your picture to a groat degree of likeness, though it 
is but in miniature: and, that some of the best 
features are yet wanting. Tot, what I have done is 
enough to distinguish you from any others, which is 
the proposition I took upon me to demonstrate. -■ 
And now, my lord, to apply what I have said to 
my present business. The satires of Juvenal and 
Persius appearing in this new English dross, cannot 
so properly Isj inscribed to any man us to your lord- 
ship, who are the first of the ago in that way of 
writing. Your lordship, amongst many other favours, 
has given mo your permission for this address; and 
you have particularly encouraged me by your perusal 
and approbation of the sixth and tenth satires of 
Juvenal, as I have translated them. My fellow- 
labourers have likewise commissioned me to perform 
in their l)ehalf this ofiice of a dedication to you; and 
wiU acknowledge, with all possible respect and 
gratitude your acceptance of their work. Some ol‘ 
them have the honour to bo known to your Lordship 
already; and they wdio have not yet that happiness, 
desire it now. Bo pleased to receive our common 
endeavours with your wonted candour, without 
entitling you to the protection of our common fail¬ 
ings, in so difficult an undertaking. And allow mo 
your patience, if it be not already tired with this 
long epistle, to give you, from the best authors, the 
origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, and 
)the completoment of satire among the Eomans. To 
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describe, if not define, the nature of that poem, with 
its several qualifications and virtues, together with 
the several sorts of it. To compare the excellencies 
of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, and show the par¬ 
ticular manners of their satires. And lastly, to give 
an account of this now way of version which is 
attempted in our performance. AU which, according 
to the weakness of my ability, and the best lights 
which T can get from others, shall be the subjeot of 
my following discourse. 

'I’he most ucripet work of poetry, says our master 
Aristotle, is tragedy. His reason is, because it is the 
most uni^; being more severely confined within 
the rules of action, time, and place. The action is 
entire, of a piece, and one, without episoiles: the 
time limited to a natural day; and the place circum¬ 
scribed at least within the compass of one town or 
city, lleing exactly proportioned thus, and uniform 
in all its parts, the mind is more capable of compre¬ 
hending the whole beauty of it without distraction. 

But after all these advantages, an heroic poem is 
certainly the greatest work of human nature. The 
beauties and perfections of the other are but me¬ 
chanical ; those of the epic are more noble. Though 
Homer has limited his place to Troy and the fields 
about it; his action to forty-eight natural days, 
whereof twelve are holidays, or cessation from busi¬ 
ness, during the funerals of Patroclus. To proceed, 
the action of the epic is greater; the extension of 
time enlarges the pleasure of the reader, and the 
episodes give it more ornament, and more variety. 
The instruction is equal; but in the first is only 
instruoti’rei the latter forms a hero and a prince. 

Tf 'it signifies anything which of them is of the 
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more ancient family, the beet and most absolnte 
heroic poem was written by Homer long before 
tragedy was invented: but, if we consider the 
natum^endowments, and actpiircd parts, whieh are 
necessary to make an accomplished writer in either 
kind, tragedy requires a less and more confined 
knowledge: modefafe'IcaiTiing, and observation of 
the rules is sufficient, if a genius be not wanting. 
But in an epic poet, one who is worthy of that 

name, besides_aii .universal genius, is required 

universalj earn jag, together with all those qualities 
and acquisitions which I liave named above, and as 
many more as I have, through haste or negligence, 
omitted. And after all, he must have exactly 
studied Homer and Virgil as his jiatterus, Aristotle 
and Horace as his guides, and Vida and Bossu as 
their commentators, with many others, both Italian 
and French critics, which I want leisure here to 
recommend. 

In a word, what I have to say in relation to this 
subject, which docs not particularly concern satire, 
is, that the greatness of an heroic poem, beyond 
that of a tragedy, may easily be discovered, by 
observing bow few have attempted that work, in 
comparison of those who have written dramas; and 
of those few, how small a number have succeeded. 
But, leaving the critics on either side to contend 
about the preference due to this or that sort of 
poetry; I will hasten to my present business, which 
is the antiquity.and .origin of satire, according to 
those informations which I have received from the 
learned Casaubon, Heinsius, Rigaltius, Dacier, and 
the Dauphin’s Juvenal; to which I shall add some 
observations of my "own. 
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There has heen a long dispute among the modem 
critics, whether the Romans derived their satire 
from the Grecians, or first invented it themsolves. 
Julius ScaUger and Hoinsius are of the first 
opinion; Casaubon, Rigaltius, Dacier and the pub¬ 
lisher of the Dauphin’s Juvenal maintain the latter. 
If we take satire in the-general signification of the 
word, as it is used in all modem languages for an 
invective, it is certain that it is almost as old as 
verse; and though hymns, which are praises of 
God, may bo allowed to have been before it, yet the 
defamation of others was not long after it. After 
God had cursed Adam and Eve in Paradise, the 
husband and -wife excused themselves by laying the 
blame on one another, and gave a beginning to 
those conjugal dialogues in prose, which the poets 
have perfected in verse. The third chap-ter of Job , 
is one of the first instances of this poem in Holy 
Scripture, unless wo will take it higher, from -the i 
latter end of the second—where his wife advises 
him -to curse his Maker. 

The original, I confess, is not much to the honour 
of satire; but here it was Nature, and that de¬ 
praved ! When it became an art, it Iwre bettor 
fruit. Only we have learnt thus much already, that 
scoffs and revilings are of the growth of all nations; 
and consequently that neither the Greek poets 
borrowed from other people their art of railing, 
neither needed the Romans to take it from them. 
But, considering satire as a species of poetry, here 
the war begins amongst the critics. Scaliger the 
father will have it descend from Greece -to Rome; 
and derives the word satire from Satyrus, that 
mixed kind of animal; or, as the ancients thought 

D 
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him, rural made up betwixt a man and a goat; 
with a human head, hooked nose, pouting lips, a 
bunch or strimia under the chin, pricked ears, and 
upright horns; the body shagged with hair, espe¬ 
cially from the waist, and ending in a goat, with 
the logs and feet of that creature. But Casaubon 
and his followers, with reason condemn this deriva¬ 
tion, and prove that from Satyrus, the word satira, 
as it signifies a poem, cannot possibly descend. I'or 
satira is not properly a substantive but an ad¬ 
jective, to which the word lanx, in English a 
charger or large platter, is understood, so that the 
Greek poem, made according to the manner of a 
satyr, and expressing his qualities, must properly 
1)6 called satyrical, and not satyr. And thus far it 
is allowed that the Grecians had such poems; but 
that they were wholly different in species from that 
to which the Eomaus gave the name of satyr. 

Aristotle divides all poetry, in relation to the 
progress of it, into Nature without art, art begun, 
and art completed. Mankind, even the most bar¬ 
barous, have IhB'feeeds of poetry implanted in them. 
The first specimen of it was certainly shown in the 
praises of the Deity, and prayers to him; and as 
they are of natural obligation, so they are likewise 
of Divine institution. Which Milton observing, in¬ 
troduces Adam and Eve every morning adoring God 
in hymns and prayers. The first poetry was thus 
begim, in the wild notes of natural poetry, before 
the invention of feet and measures. The Grecians 
and Bomana had no other original of their poetry. 
Festivals and holidays soon succeeded to private 
worship, and we need not doubt but they wore en- 
.Joined by the true God to his'own people; as they 
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were afterwards imitated by the heathens; who by 
the light of reason knew they were to invoke some 
superior Being in their necessities, and to thank him 
for his benefits. Thus the Grecian holidays were 
celebrated with offerings to Bacchus and Ceres, and 
other deities, to whose bounty they supposed they 
Were owing for their com and wine, and other helps 
of life. And the ancient Romans, Horace tells us, 
paid their thanks to mother Earth, or Vesta, to 
Silvanus and their genius, in the same manner. 
But as all festivals have a double reason for their 
institution : the first of religion, the other of recrea¬ 
tion, for the unbending of our minds, so both the 
Grecians and Romans agreed, after their sacrifices 
were performed, to spend the remainder of the day 
in sports and merriments; amongst which, songs 
and dances, and that which they called wit, (for 
want of knowing lietter), were the chief enter¬ 
tainments. The Grecians had a notion of satires, 
whom I have already described; and taking them 
and the Sileni, that is, the young satyrs and the 
old, for the tutors, attendants and humble com¬ 
panions of their Bacchus, habited themselves like 
those rural deities, and imitated them in their rustic 
dances, to which they joined songs, with some sort 
of rude harmony, but without certain numbers ; and 
to these they added a kind of chorus. 

The Romans also (as Nature is the same in all 
places) though they knew nothing of those Grecian 
demi-gods, nor had any communication with Greece, 
yet had certainly young men, who, at their festivals, 
danced and sung after their uncouth manner, to a 
certain kind of verso, which they called Saturnian: 
what it was, we havd no certain light from antiquity 

D 2 
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to discovor; but we may conclude, that, like the 
Grecian, it seasuyoid-ot art, or at least with very 
faehle beginnings of it. Those ancient Romans, at 
these holidays, which wore a mixture of devotion and 
debauchery, had a custom of reproaching each other 
with their faults, in a sort of extempore poetry, or 
rather of tunable hobbling verso; and they answered 
in the same kind of gross raUlory; their wit and 
their music lieing of a piece. The Grecians, says 
Oasaubon, had formerly done the same in the persons 
of their petulant satyrs; but I am afraid he mistakes 
the matter, and confounds the singing and dancing 
of the satyrs, with the rustical entertainments of the 
first Romans. The reason of my opinion is this: 
that Casaubon, finding little light from antiquity 
of these beginnings of poetry amongst the Grecians, 
but only these representations of satyrs, who carried 
canisters, and coi:nucupias full of several fruits iix 
their hands, and danced with them at their public 
feasts; and afterwards reading Horace, who makes 
mention of his homely Romans jesting at one 
another in the same kind of solemnities, might 
suppose those wanton satyrs did the same. And 
especially because Horace possibly might seem to 
him to have shown the original of all poetry in 
general, including the Grecians as well as Romans. 
Though it is plainly otherwise, that ho only de¬ 
scribed the beginning and first rudiments of poetry 
in his own country. The versos are these, which he 
cites from the first epistle of the second book, which 
was written to Augustus— 

“ AgricoUe prisoi, fortes, parvoqne beat!, 

Condita post fxumenia, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem. 
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Cum BOCUB operum pueris, et conjugo fid&, 

Tellurem poroo, gilvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino genium, memorem brevis rovi; 
Fescennina per hnno inventa licontia morom 
Yergibus alleniis opprobria rastica fiidit.’’ 

“ Our brawny elowns of old, who turn’d the soil, 

Content with little, and inur’d to toil. 

At harvest-home, with mirth and oountry-ohoer 
Restor’d their bodies for another year; 

Refresh’d their spirits, and renew’d tlieir hope 
Of such a future feast, and future crop. 

Then, with their fellow-joggers of tho ploughs. 

Their little children, and their faithful spouse, 

A sow they slew to Vesta’s deity 

And kindly milk, Silvanus, pour’d to thee. 

With flowers, and wine, their genius they ador’d; 

A short life, and a merry, was the word. 

From flowing cups, defaming rhymes ensue. 

And at each other homely taunts they threw.” 

Yet since it is a hard oonjocturo, that so great a 
man as Casauhon should misapply what Horace wrote 
concerning ancient Borne, to tho ceremonies and 
manners of ancient Greece, I will not insist on this 
opinion, but rather judge in general, that since all 
poetry^ had its original from religion, that of the 
Grecians and Bomans had the same'beginning: both 
were invented at festivals of thanksgiving; and both 
were prosecuted with mirth and raillery, and rudi¬ 
ments of verse; amongst the Greeks, by those who 
represented satyrs; and amongst the Romans by real 
clowns. 

Tor, indeed, when I am reading Casauhon on 
these two subjects, methinks I hear tho same story 
told twice over with very little alteration. Of which 
Daoier, taking notice in his interpretation of tho 
Latin verses which I have translated, says plainly. 
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that tho hcginning of poetry was the same, with a 
small variety, in both countries; and that the mother 
of it, in all nations, was dev otion. But what is yet 
more wonderful, that most learned critic takes 
notice also, in his illustrations on the first epistle of 
the second book, that as the poetry of the Romans, 

1 and that of the Grecians, had the same beginning, 
at feasts of thanksgiving, as it has been observed; 
and the old comedy of tho Greeks which was invec¬ 
tive, and tho satire of tho Romans which was of the 
same nature, were begun on the very same ocscasiou, 
so the fortune of both, in process of time, was just 
the same; tho old comedy of the Grecians was for¬ 
bidden, for its too much licence in exposing of par¬ 
ticular persons, and tho rude satire of the Romans 
was also punished by a law of the Decemviri, as 
Horace tells us, in those words— 

" Libertasque reenrrentes accepts per annos 
Lusit amiibilitcr, doacc jam smvus apertam 
In rabiem verti coepit jocna; et per benostas 
Ire demos impunc miiiox; dolnero oruento 
Dente lacessiti; fuit iutactis quoquo cura 
Conditiouo super oommuui, qoinetiam lex, 

Poenaquo bits, male qnm nollci carmine quemquam 
Describi. Vertcre modum formidine fastis. 

Ad bene dicendum delectandamque redacti.” 

The law of the Decemviri was this: “Siquis 
occentassit malum carum, sive condidisit, quod in- 
famiam faxit, flagitiumve alteri, capital esto.” A 
strange likeness, and barely possible; but tho critics 
being all of the same opinion, it becomes me to be 
silent, and to submit to better judgments than my 
own. j- 

But to return to tho Grecians, from whose satirio 
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dramas, the elder Sealiger and Heinsius will have 
the Eoman satire to proceed; I am to take a view of 
them first, and see if there be any such descent from 
them as those authors have protended. 

Thespis, or whatsoever he wore that invented 
tnjgedy, (for authors difier), mingled with them a 
chorus and dancers and satyrs, which had been used 
in the celebration of their festivals; and there they 
wore ever afterwards retained. The character of 
them was also kept, which was mirth and wanton¬ 
ness ; and this was given, I suppose, to the foU^of 
tho common audience, who soon grow weary of good 
sense; and, as we daily see, in our own ago and 
country, arc apt to forsake poetry, and still ready to 
return to buffoonery and farce. From hence it 
came, that tho Olympic games, where the poets 
contended for four prizes, thei^sgtiriquo tragedy was 
the last of them; for, in the rest, tho satyrs were 
excluded from the chorus. Among the plays of 
Euripides which are yet remaining, there is ono of 
those satiriques, which is called the Cyclops; in which 
we may sec the nature of those 'pdenis, and from 
thence conclude what likeness they have to the 
Homan satire. 

Tho story of this Cyclops, whose name was Poly¬ 
phemus, so famous in the Grecian fables, was, that 
Ulysses, who, with his company, was driven on the 
coast of Sicily, where those Cyclops inhabited, coming 
to ask relief from Silenus, and tho satyrs, who were 
herdsmen to that one-eyed giant, was kindly received 
by them, and entertained; till, being perceived by 
Polyphemus, they were made prisoners against the 
rites of hospitality, for which Ulysses eloquently 
pleaded; were afterwards put down in the den, and 
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some of them devoured; after which, UlysBes, having 
made him drunk, when he was aaleep, thrust a great 
firebrand into his eye; and so revenging his dead 
followers, escaped with the remaining party of the 
living; and Silenus, and the satyrs, were freed from 
their servitude under Polyphemus, and remitted .to 
their first liberty of attending and accompanying 
their patron Bacchus. 

This was the subject of the tragedy; which being 
one of those that end with a happy event, is there¬ 
fore by Aristotle judged below the other sort, whose 
success is unfortunate. Notwithstanding which, the 
satyrs, who wore part of the “ dramatis persona),” as 
well as the whole chorus, were properly introduced 
into the nature of the poem, which is mixed of farce 
and tragedy. The adventure of Ulysses was to 
entertain the judging part of the audience, and the 
uncouth persons of Silenus, and the satyrs, to divert 
the common people with their gross railleries. 

Your Lordship has perceived by this time, that this 
satyrio tragedy, and the Homan satire, have little 
resemblances in any other features. The very kinds 
are different; for what has a pastoral tragedy to do 
with a paper of verses satirically written? The 
character and raillery of the satyrs is the only thing 
that could pretend to a Ukenoss; were ScaUger and 
Heinsius aUvo to maintain their opinion. And the 
first farces of the Homans, which were the rudiments 
of their poetry, were written before they had any 
communication with the Greeks; or, indeed, any 
knowledge of that people. 

And here it will be proper to give the definition 
of the Greek satiric poem, from Casaubon, before I 
leave this subject. The satiric, 'says he, is a dramatic 
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poem, annexejl to a tragedy; having a chorus, which 
consists of satyrs; the persons'represented in it are 
illustrious men; the action of it is great; the style 
is partly serious, and partly jocular; and the event 
of the aoticgi most commonly is happy. 

The Grecians, besides these satiric tragedies, had 
another kind of poem, which they called Silli; which 
were more of kin to the Eoman satire 7" those Silli 
were indeed invective poems, but of a different 
species from the Eoman poems of Ennius, Pacuvius, 
Lucilius, Horace, and the rest of their successors. 
They were so caUed, says Casaubon in one place, 
from Silenus, the foster-father to Bacchus; but in 
another place, bethinking himself hotter, ho derives 
their name mro tov a-iXXcuveiv, from their scoffing and 
potulancy. Erom some fragments of the Silli, 
written by Timon, we may find, that they were 
satiric poems, full of parodies; that is, of verses 
patched up from groat poets, and turned into another 
sense than their author intended them. Such among 
tlio Eomans is the famous Cento of Ausonius, where 
the words are Virgil’s; but by applying them to 
another sense, they are made the relation of a 
wedding. Of the same manner are our songs, which 
are turned into burlesciue, and the serious words of 
the author perverted into a ridiculous meaning. 
Thus in Timon’s Silli, the words are generally those 
of Homer, and the tragic poets; but ho applies 
them satirically to some customs and kinds of philo¬ 
sophy, which ho arraigns. But the Romans not 
using any of these parodies in their satires; some¬ 
times, indeed, repeating verses of other men, as 
Persius cites some of Nero’s; but not turning them 
into another moaning, the SiUi cannot be supposed 
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to be the original of Roman satire. To these Silli, 
consisting of parodies, wo may properly add the 
satires which wore written against particular per¬ 
sons ; such as were the iambiques of Archilochus 
against Lycambes, which Horace undoubtedly imi¬ 
tated in some of his odes and epodes, whose tijiles 
bea,r a sufiSciont witness of it; T might also name 
the invective of Ovid against Ibis, and many others; 
but these are the under-wood of satire, rather than 
the timber-tree, they are not a general extension, as 
reaching only to some individual person. And 
Horace seems to have purged himself from those 
splenetjc,reflcctions in those odes and epodes, before 
ho undertook the noble work of satires, which were 
properly so called. 

Thus, my Lord, I have at length disengaged 
myself from those antiquities of Greece, and have 
proved, I hojKj, from the best critics, that the Roman 
satire was not borrowed from thence, but of their 
own manufacture ; I am now almost gotten into my 
depth ; at least by the help of Dacier I am swimming 
towards it. Not that I will promise always to follow 
him, any more than he follows Casaubon; but to 
keep him in my eye, as my best and truest guide; 
and where I think ho may possibly mislead me, there 
to have recourse to my own lights, as I expect that 
others should do by me. 

Quintilian says, in plain words, “ Satira quidem 
tota nostra est; ” and Horace has said the same thing 
before him, speaking of his predecessor in that sort 
of poetry, “Et Graecis intacti carminis auctor.” 
Nothing can be clearer than the opinion of the poet, 
and the orator, both the best critics of the two best 
ages of the Roman empire, than that satire was 
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wholly of Latin growA, and not transplanted from 
Athens to Rome. Yet, as I have said, Scaliger the 
father, according to his custom, that is, insolently 
enough, contradicts them both; and gives no hotter 
reason than that the idea of wantonness is implied 
in the derivation of the name Satyrus. As if wan- 
tonness wore essential to that sort of poem, which 
ought to be avoided in it. His other allejg^ion, 
which I have already mentioned, is as pitiful; that 
the satyrs carried platters and canisters full of fruit, 
ill their hands. If they had entered empty-handed, 
had they been ever the less satyrs? Or were the 
fruits and flowers, which tliey offered, anything 
of kin to satire ? Or any argument that this poem 
was originally Grecian? Casaubon judged better, 
and his ojiinion is grounded on sure authority, that 
satire was derived from saiura, a Komau word, which 
signifies lull and abundant, and full also of variety, 
in which nothing is wanting in its due perfection. 
It is thus, says Dacier that wo lay a full colour, when 
the wool has taken the whole tincture, and drunk in 
as much of the dye as it can receive. According to 
this derivation from eatw, comes satura, or satyra, 
according to the now spelling; as opHmus and 
maxumiM are now spelled optimus and maxivms. Satura, 
as I have formerly noted, is an adjective, and relates 
to the word laitx, which is understood. And this 
lanx, in English a chargor or large platter, was 
yearly filled with all sorts of fruits, which were 
offered to the gods at their festivals as the premises, 
or first-gatherings. These offerings of several sorts 
thus mingled, it is true, were not known to the 
Grecians, who called them rtayKapimv evtriav, a sacri¬ 
fice of all sorts of fruits; and irayireppiav, when they 
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offered all kinds of grain. Virgil has mentioned 
these sacrifices in his Georgiques. 

“Lancibus ot pandig fumantia reddimus cxta.” 

And in another place, “ Lancesqno et liha feremns; ” 
that is, wo offer the smoking entrails in great 
platters, and wo will offer the chargers and the 
cakes. 

This word aatura has been afterwards applied to 
many other sorts of mixtures; as Festns calls it a 
kind of qll^ or hotchpotch, made of several sorts of 
meats. Laws were also called hges mturm, when 
they wore of several heads and titles; like our 
tacked bills of Parliament. And per saiuram legem 
ferre, in the Roman Senate, was to carry a law with¬ 
out telling the senators, or counting voices, when 
they wore in haste. Sallust uses the word per 
saturam senteniias exquirere ; when the majority was 
visibly on one side. From hence it might probably 
be conjectured, that the discourses or satires of 
Ennius, Lucilius, and Horace, as we now call them, 
took their name; because they are full of various 
mattprs, and are also written on various subjects,' as 
Porphyrius says. But Daoier aflirms, that it is not 
immediately from thence that these satires are so 
called: for that name had been used formerly for 
other things, which bore a nearer resemblance to 
those discourses of Horace. In explaining of which 
(continues Dacier) a method is to be pursued, of 
which Casaubon himself has never thought, and 
which will put all things into so clear a light, that 
no farther room will be left for the least dispute. 

During the space of almost foxir hundred years, 
since the building of their city, the Romans had 
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never known any entertainments of the state: 

. chance and joUity first found ont those verses which 
i they called Saturnian, and Fesoennine: or rather 
human nature, which is inclined to poetry, first pro¬ 
duced them, rude and barbarous, and unpolished, as 
all other operations of the soul are in their beginn¬ 
ings, before they are cultivated with art and study. 
However, in occasions of merriment they were first 
practised; and this rough cast unhewn poetry was 
instead of stage-plays, for the space of one hundred 
and twenty years together. They were made esdem,- 
pore, and wore, as the French call them, impromptus ; 
for which the Tarsians of old were much renowned; 
and wo see the daily examples of them in the Italian 
farces of Harlequin and Scaramucha. Such was the 
poetry of that savage people, before it was turned 
into numbers, and the harmony of verse. Little of 
the Saturnian verses is now remaining; wo only 
know from authors, that they wore nearer prose 
than poetry, without feet or measure. They wore 
Ippvdpoi, but not ifiperpoi : perhaps they might be 
used in the solemn part of their ceremonies ; and the 
Fesoennine, which were invented after them, in their 
afternoon’s debauchery, because they were scofiing 
and indecent. 

The Fesoennine and Saturnian wore the same; for 
as they were called Saturnian from their ancientness, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy; they wore also called 
Fesoennine, from Fescennina, a town in the same 
(Country, whore they wore first practised. The 
actors, with a gross and rustic kind of railleiy, 
reproached each other .with their failing; and at 
the same time were nothing sparing of it to their 
audience. Somewhat of this custom was afterwards 
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retained in their Saturnalia, or feasts of Saturn, 
celebrated in December; at least all kind of free¬ 
dom in speech was then allowed to slaves, even 
against their masters; and wo are not without some 
imitation of it in our Christmas gambols. Soldiers 
also used those Fcsccnninc verses, after measuro_and 
numbers had been added to them, at the trium])h of 
their generals: of which wo have an example, in the 
triumph of Julius Cassat over Gaul, in those expros- 
sions: “ Cassar Gallias subegit, Nicomedcs Caisarem ; 
coco Cassar nunc triumphat, qui subesgit Gallias: 
Nicomedcs non triuraishat, qui subegit Cassarem.” 
The vapours of wine mmlo the first satirical poets 
amongst the Homans; which, says Dacier, wo caiirsot 
better represent, than by imagining a company of 
clowns on a holiday, dancing luldserly, and upbraid¬ 
ing one another in extempore doggerel, with their 
defects and vices, and the stories that were told of 
them in bake-houses and barbers-shops. 

When they began to be somewhat better bred, 
and were entering, as I may say, into the first 
rudiments of civil conversation, they left these 
hedge-notes, for another sort of poem, somewhat 
polished, which was also full of pleasant raillery, 
but without any mixture of indecency. This sort of 
■ poetry appeared under the name of satire, because of 
. its variety: and this satire was adorned with com¬ 
positions of music, and with dances; but lascivious 
i postures were banished from it. In the Tuscan 
language, says Livy, the word Mster signifies a 
player: and therefore those actors, which were first 
brought from Etruria to Borne, on (XJcasion of a 
pestilence; when the Bomans were admonished to 
avert the anger of the gods by plays, in the year ab 
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Urbo Condita cccxc ; those actors, I say, were there¬ 
fore called histrioneg; and that name has since re¬ 
mained, not only to actors Roman bom, but to all 
others of every nation. They played not the 
former extempore stuff of Fcscennino verses, or 
clownish jests; but what they acted was a kind of 
civil cleanly farce, with music and dances, and 
motions that were proper to the subject. 

In this condition Liviu8„And?'onien8 found the 
stage, when he attempted first, instead of farces, to 
supply it with a nobler entertainment of tragedies 
and comedies. This man was a Grecian bom, and 
being made a slave by Livius Salinator, and brought 
to Rome, had the education of his patron’s children 
committed to him. Which trust ho discharged so 
much to the satisfaction of his master, that he gave 
him his liberty. 

Androuicus, thus become a freeman of Rome, 
added to his own name that of Livius his master; 
and, as I oljservod, was the first author of a regular 
play in that commonwealth. Being already in- 
stmetod, in his native country, in the manners and 
decencies of the Athenian theatre, and conversant 
in the Archtea Comcedia, or old comedy of Aristo¬ 
phanes, and the rest of the Grecian poets; he took 
from that model his own designing of plays for the 
Roman stage. The first of which was represented 
in the year cccccxiv. since the building of Romo, as 
TuUy, from the commentaries of Atticus, has assured 
us; it was after the end of the first Punic war, the 
year before Ennius was bom. Dacicr has not carried 
■ the matter altogether thus far; he only says, that 
one Livius Andronicus was the first stage-poet at 
jRome; but I will adventure on this hint, to advance 
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another proposition, which I hope the learned will 
approve. And though we have not anything of 
Andronicus remaining to justify my conjecture, yet 
it is exceeding probable, that having read the works 
of those Grecian wits, his countrymen, ho imitated 
not only the groundwork, but also the manner of 
their writing. And how grave soever his tragedies 
might bo, yet in his comedies he expressed the way 
of Aristophanes, EupoKs, and the rest, which was to 
call some persons by their own names, and to expose 
their defects to the laughter of the people. The 
examples of which we have in the fore-mentioned 
Aristophanes, who turned the wise Socrates into 
ridicule; and is also very free with the manage¬ 
ment of Cleon, Alcibiades, and other ministers of 
the Athenian government. Now if this l)e granted, 
wo may easily suppose, that the first hint of satirical 
plays on the Eoman stage, was given by the Greeks. 
Not from the Satyrica, for that has been reasonably 
exploded in the former part of this discourse; but 
from their old comedy, which was imifcited first 
by Livius Andronicus. And then Quintilian and 
’ Horace must be cautiously interiuoted, where they 
i affirm that satire is wholly Koman; and a sort of 
verse, which was not touched on by tlio Grecians. 
The reconcilement of my opinion to the standard of 
their judgment, is not, however, very difficult, since 
they spake of satire, not as in its first elements, but 
as it was formed into a separate work; begun by 
Ennius, pursued by Lucilius, and completed after¬ 
wards by Horace. The proof depends onty on this 
postulatum: that the comedies of Andronicus, which 
were imitations of the Greek, were also imitations 
of their railleries, and rerfections on particular' 
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persons. For if this he granted mo, which is a most 
probable supposition, it is easy to infer, that the 
first light which was given to the Boman theatrical 
satire, was from the plays of Livius Andronicus. 
Which will be more manifestly discovered, when I 
coipe to speak of Ennius. In the meantime I will 
return to Dacier. 

The people, says ho, ran in crowds to these new 
entertaimnents of Andronicus, as to pieces which 
were more noble in their kind, and more perfect 
than their former satires, which for some time they 
neglected and abandoned. But not long after, they 
took them up again, and then they joined them to 
their comedies: playing them at the end of every 
drama; as the French continue at this day to act 
their farces; in the nature of a separate entertain¬ 
ment from their tragedies. But more particularly 
they were joined to the Attellane fables, says 
Casaubon; which were plays invented by the Osci. 
Those fables, says Valerius Maximus, out of Livy, 
were tempered with the Italian severity, and free 
from any note of impropriety; and, as an old 
commentator on Juvenal affirms, the Exordiarii, 
which were singers and dancers, entered to enter¬ 
tain the people with light songs, and mimical 
gestures, that they might not go away oppressed 
with melancholy, from those serious pieces of the 
theatre. So that the ancient satire of the Bomans 
was in extemporaiy reproaches: the next was farce, 
which was brought from Tuscany: to that succeeded 
the plays of Andronicus, from the old comedy of the 
Grecians: and out of all these, sprung two several 
branches of new Roman satire; like different scions 
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from the same root: which I shall prov^ with as 
much brevity as the subject will allow. 

A year after Andronicus had opened the Roman 
stage with his new dramas, Ennius was bora ; who, 
when ho was grown to man’s estate, having seriously 
considered the genius of the people, and how eagerly 
they followed the first satires, thought it would be 
worth his pains to refine upon the project, and to 
write satires, not to bo acted on the theatre, but 
read^ Ho preserved the groundwork of their plea¬ 
santry, their venom, and their raillery on particular 
persons, and general vices: and, by this moans, 
avoiding the danger of any ill success in a public 
reproBontation, he hoped to be as well received in 
the cabinot*as Andronicus had been upon the stage. 
The 9vont was answerable to his expectation. He 
made discourses in several sorts of verso, varied often 
in the same paper; retaining still in the title their 
original name of satire. Both in relation to the 
subjects and variety of matters contained in them, 
the satires of IToraco are entirely like them; only 
Ennius, as I. said, confines not himself to one sort of 
verso, as Horace docs; but, taking example from the 
Greeks, and even from Homer himself in his Mar- 
gites, which is a kind of satire, as Scaliger observes, 
gives himself the l icenc e, when one sort of numbers 
comes not easily, to run into another, as his fancy 
dictates. For ho makes no difficulty to mingle 
hexameter with iambic trimeters; or with trochaic 
tetrameters; as appears by those fragments which 
are yet remaining of him: Horace has thought him 
worthy to be copied; inserting many things of 
his into his own satires, as YirgU has done in his 
.ffilneid. 
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Here we lave Dacier making out that EnniuB was 
the first satirist in that wa^ of-writing, which was 
of his invention; that is, satire abstracted from the 
stage, and now modelled into papers of verse, on 
several subjects. But he will have Ennius take the 
groundwork of satire from the first farces of the 
Itomans, rather than from the formed plays of Livius 
Andronicus, which were copied from the Grecian 
comedies. It may ptissibly bo so; hut Dacier knows 
no more of it than I do. And it seems to me the 
more probable opinion, that he rather imitated the 
fine railleries of the Greeks, which he saw in 
the pieces of Andronicus, than the coarseness of aU 
his old countrymen, in their clownish extemporary 
way of jeering. 

But, besides this, it is universally granted that 
Ennius, though an Italian, was excellently learned 
in the Greek language. His versos were stuffed 
with fn^m^nts of it, even to a fault: and he him¬ 
self believed, according to the Pythagorean opinion, 
that the soul of Homer was transfused into him: 
which Persius observes in his sixth satire ; “ Post- 
quam destertuit esse Majonidcs.” But this being 
only the private opinion of so inconsiderable a man 
as I am, I leave it to the further disquisition of the 
critics, if they think it worth their notice. Most 
evident it is, that whether he imitated the Boman 
farce, or the Greek comedies, he is to l)e acknow¬ 
ledged for the first author of Eoman satire, as it is 
properly so called, and distinguished from any sort 
of stage-play. 

Of PacuviuB, who succeeded him, there is little to 
be said, because there is so little remaining of him: 
only that he is taked to be the nephew of Ennius, 

E 2 
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his sister’s son; that in probability he was in¬ 
structed by his uncle, in his way of satire, which we 
are told he has copied; but what adTances he made, 
wo know not. 

Lucilius came into the world, when Pacuvius 
flourished most; he also made satires after the 
manner of Ennius, but he gave them a more grace¬ 
ful turn; and endeavoured to imitate more closely 
tKe’Tctus Comoedia of the Greeks: of the which 
the old original Boman satire had no idea, till the 
time of Livius Andronicus. And, though Horace 
scorns to have made Lucilius the first author of 
satire in verse amongst the Bomans, in these words, 
“ Quid cum est Lucilius ausiis primus in huno operis 
componere carmina morom: ” he is only thus to be 
undeif tood, that Lucilius had given a more graceful 
turn to the satire of Ennius and Pacuvius; not that 
ho invented a new satire of his own: and Quintilian 
seems to explain this passage of Horace, in those 
words: “ Satira quidom tota nostra est, in qua primus 
insignem laudo adeptus est Lucilius.” 

Thus, both Horace and Quintilian give a kind of 
primacy of honour to Lucilius, among the Latin 
satirists. For as the Boman language grew more 
refined, so much more capable it was of receiving the 
Grecian beauties in his time: Horace and Quintilian 
could mean no more, than that Lucilius wrote better 
than Ennius and Pacuvius; and on the same account 
wo prefer Horace to Lucilius; both of them imitated 
the old Greek comedy; and so did Ennius and 
Pacuvius before them. The polishing of the Latin 
tongue, in the succession of times, made the only 
difierence. And Horace himself, in two of his 
satires, written purposely on this subject, thinks 
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the Romans of his af^e were too partial in their com¬ 
mendations of Lncilins; who wrote not only loosely, 
and mnddilj, with little art, and much loss care, 
Imt alscTTn a time ^en the Latin tongue was not 
yet sufficiently purged from the dregs of barbarism; 
and many significant and sounding words, which 
the Romans wanted, were not admitted oven in 
the times of Lucretius and Cicero, of which both 
complain. 

Rut, to proceed, Racier justly taxes Casaubon, 
saying, that the satires of Lucilius were wholly 
different in specie, from those of Ennius and 
Pacuvius. Casaubon was led into that mistalro by 
Diomodes the grammarian, who in effect says this; 
“ Satire, among the Romans, but not among the 
Greeks, was a biting invective poem, mad^ after 
the model of the ancient comedy for the reprehen¬ 
sion of vices: such as were the poems of Lucilius, 
of Horace, and of Persius. But in former times, 
the name of satire was given to poems, which were 
composed of several sorts of verses: such as were 
made by Ennius and Pacuvius: more fully expres¬ 
sing the etymology of the word satire, from satura, 
which we have observed.” Hero it is manifest, that 
Diomedcs makes a spqcifisal distinction betwixt the 
satires of Ennius and those of Lucilius. But this, as 
we say in English, is only a disti'"ction, without a 
difference; for the reason of it is ridiculous, and 
absolutely false. This was that which c ozened 
honest Casaubon, who, relying on Biomedes, had 
not sufficiently examined the origin and nature of 
those two satires: which were entirely the same, 
both in the matter and the form. For all that 
Lucilius performed beyond his predecessors, Ennius 
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and PacuviuB, was only the adding of more polite¬ 
ness, and more salt; without any change in the 
substance of the poem: and, though Lucilius put 
not together in the same satire several sorts of 
verses, as Ennius did; yet ho composed several 
satire, of several sorts of verses, and mingled them 
with Greek verses: one poem consisted only of 
hexameters; and another was entirely of iambics; 
a third of trochaics; as is visible by the fragments 
yet remaining of his works. In short, if the satires 
of Lucilius are therefore said to bo wholly different 
from those of Ennius, because he added much more 
of beauty and polishing to his own poems, than are 
to be found in those before him; it will follow from 
hence, that the satires of Horace are wholly dif¬ 
ferent from those of Lucilius, because Horace has 
not loss surpassed Lucilius in the elegancy of his 
writing, than Lucilius surpassed Ennius in^he turn 
and ornament of his. This passage of Hiomedos 
has also drawn Housa, the son, into the same error 
of Casaubon, which I say, not to expose the little 
failings of those judicious men, but only to make it 
appear, with how much diffidence and caution we 
are to read their works ; when they treat a subject 
of BO much obscurity, and so very ancient, as is this 
of satire. 

Having thus brought down the history of satire 
from its original, to the times of Horace, and shown 
the severid changes of it; I should here discover 
some of those graces which Horace added to it, but 
that I think it will bo more proper to defer that 
[Undertaking, till I make the comparison betwixt 
ihim and Juyonal. In the meanwhile, following the 
order of time, it will be necessary to say somewhat 
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of anotlior kind of satire, which also was desoondod 
from the ancients: it is that which we call the 
Varronian satire, but which Varro himself calls the 
Menippean; because Varro, the most learned of 
the Bomans, was the first author of it, who imitated, 
in his works, the manner of Mciiippus,' the Gada- 
ronian, who professed the philosojdiy of the Cynics. 

This sort of satire was not only composed of 
several sorts of verse, like those of Ennius, but wm 
also mixed with prose; and Greek wiis sprinkled 
amongst the Latin. Quintilian, after ho had spoken 
of the satire of Lucilius, adds what follows: “ There 
is another and former kind of satire, composed by 
Terentius Varro, tho most le.arncd of the Bomans: 
in which he was not satisfied alone with mingling 
in it several sorts of verse.” The only difficulty of 
this psissage is, that Quintilian tells us, that this 
satire of Varro was of a former kind. For how can 
we possibly imagine this to be, since Varro, who 
was contemporary to Cicero, but must consequently 
be after Lucilius ? Quintilian meant not, that the 
satire of Varro was in order of time Ixifore Lucilius; 
he would only give us to understand, that the 
Varronian satire, with a mixture of several sorts of 
verses, was more after the manner of Ennius and 
PacuviuB, than that of Lucilius, who was more 
severe, and more correct; and gave himself less 
liberty in tho mixture of his versos, in tho same 
poem. 

We have nothing remaining of those Varronian 
satires, excepting some inconsiderable fragments, 
and those for the most part much corrupted. The 
titles of many of them are indeed preserved, and 
they are generally double: from whence, at least. 
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wo may understand, how many various subjects 
were treated by that author. TuUy, in his Acade¬ 
mics, introduces Varro himself, giving us some light 
concerning the scope and design of those works. 
Wherein, after he had shown his reasons why he 
did not ex professo write of philosophy, he adds 
what follows.™ Notwithstanding, says he, that those 
pieces of mine, wherein I have imitated Menippus, 
though I have not translated him, are sprinkled 
with a kind of mirth and gaiety: yet many tilings 
are there inserted which are drawn from the very 
entrails of philosophy, and many things severely 
argued: which I have mingled with pleasantries on 
purpose that they may more easily go down with 
the common sort of unlearned readers. The rest of 
the sentence is so lame, that we can only make thus 
much out of it;"that in the composition of his 
satires, ho so tempered philology with philosophy, 
that his work was a mixture of them both. And 
I'ully himself confirms us in this opinion ; when a 
litlle after he addresses himself to Vajro in these 
words: “And you yourself have composed a most 
elegant and complete poem; you have begun philo¬ 
sophy in many places: sufficient to incite us, though 
too little to instruct us.” Thiis it appears, that 
Varro was one of those writers whom they called 
o-TTovSoytXowi, stgiHous of laughter; and that, as 
learned as he was, his business was more to divert 
his reader, than to teach him. And he entitled his 
own satires Menippean: not that Menippus had 
written any satires (for his were either dialogues 
or epistles), bu^ that Varro imitated his style, his 
manner, his facetwusness. All that we know further 
of Menippiis'and his writings, which are wholly 
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lost, is, that by some he is esteemed, as, amongst 
the rest, by Varro; by others ho is noted of cynh^ 
impudence, and indecency; that ho was much“^vcn 
to'tEose parodies, which I have already mentioned; 
that is, he often quoted the verses of Ilomer and the 
tragi<ypoets, and turned their serious meaning into 
something that was ridiculous; whereas Varro’s 
satires are by Tully called absolute, and most 
elegant, and various poems. Lucian, who was 
emuhius of this Menippus, seems to have imitated 
both his manners and liis style in mfiny of his 
dialogues; where Menippus himself is often intro¬ 
duced as a speaker in them, and as a perpetual 
buffoon: particularly his character is expressed in 
the beginning of that dialogue, which is called 
"NtKvoixavTeui. But Varro, in imitating him, avoids 
his impudence and filthiness, and only expresses his 
witty pleasantry. 

Thip we may believe for certain, that as his 
subjects were various, so most of them wore tales 
or stories of his own invention. Which is also 
manifest from antiquity, by those authors who are 
acknowledged to have written Varronian satires, in 
imitation of his: of whom the chief is Petronius 
Arbiter, whose satire, they say, is now printed in 
Holland, wholly recovered, and made complete: 
when it is made public, it will easily be seen by 
any one sentence, whether it be supposititious, or 
genuine. Many of Lucian’s dialogues may also be 
properly called Varronian satires; particularly his 
True History; and consequently the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, which is taken from him. Of the same 
stamp is the Mock Deification of Claudius, by 
Seneca: and the Symposium, or Ciesars of Julian the 
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(Emperor. Amongst the modems wo may reckon the 
Encomium Morias of Erasmus, Barclay’s Euphormio, 
■and a volume of German authors, which my in¬ 
genious friond Mr. Charles Killigrow once lent me. 
In the English I remember none, which are mixed 
with prose, as Varro’s were: but of the same kind 
is Mother Hubbard’s Tale in Spenser; and (if it be 
not too vain to mention anything of my own) the 
{wems of Absalom and Mac Elecno. 

This is what I have to say in general of satire: 
only, as Dacior has observed l)efore me, wo may take 
notice, that the word satire is of a more general 
significance in Latin, than in French, or English. 
For amongst the Homans it was not only used for 
those discourses which decried vice, or exposed 
folly; but for others also, where virtue was recom¬ 
mended. But in our modem languages we apply it 
only to the invective poems, where the very name 
of satire is formidable to those persons, who would 
appear to the world, what they are not in them¬ 
selves. For in English, to say satire, is to mean 
reflection, as we use that word in the worse sense; 
or as the French call it, more properly, mddisance. 
In the criticism of spelling it ought to be with t, and 
not with y, to distinguish its true derivation from 
satura, not from Satyrus. And if this be so, then it 
is false spelled throughout this book; for hero it is 
written satyr. Which having not considered at the 
first, I thought it not worth correcting afterwards. 
But the Fmnch are more nice, and never spell it any 
other way than satire. • 

I am now arrived at the most diflBcult part of my 
! undertaking, which is, to compare Horace with 
; Juvenal and Fersius. It is observed by Bigaltius, 
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in hifl preface before Juvenal, written to Thuanus, 
that these three poets have all their particular par¬ 
tisans, and favourers; every commentator, as ho has 
taken pains with any of them, thinks himself 
obliged to prefer his author to the other two: to 
find out their failings, and decry them, that he may 
make room for his own darling. Such is the par¬ 
tiality of mankind, to set up that intorcst^whieh 
they have once espoused, though lit be to the pre¬ 
judice of truth, morality, and common justice: and 
especially in the productions of the brain. As 
authors generally think themsolves the best poets, 
because they cannot go out of themselves to judge 
sincerely of their bettors ; so it is with critics, who, 
having first taken a liking to one of these poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and to illustrate him: 
after which, they fall in love with their own labours, 
to that degree of blind fondness, that at length they 
defend and exalt thoif'author, not so much for his 
sake as for their own. Tt is a folly of the same 
nature, with that of the Homans themsolves, in their 
games of the Circus; the spectators were divided in 
their factions, betwixt tho Veneti and the I’rasini: 
some wore for tho charioteer in blue, and some for 
him in green. The colours themselves were but a 
fancy; but, when once a man had taken pains tojiat, 
out those of his party, and had been at the trouble 
of procuring voices for them, tho case was altered : 
ho was concerned for his own .l^hour; and that so 
earnestly, ihat disputes and quarrels, animosities, 
commotions, and bloodshed, often happened: and in 
the declension of the Grecian empire, the very sove¬ 
reigns themsolves engaged in it, even when the 
barbarians were at iheir doors; and stickled for 
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the preference of colours, when the safety of their 
]>eople was in question. I am 'now myself on the 
brink of the same precipice; I have spent some time 
on the translation of Juvenal and Persius; and it 
behoves me to be wary, lest, for that reason, I 
should be partial to them, or take a prejudice 
aj^ainst Horaee. Yet, on the other side, I would 
not be like some of our judges, who would give the 
cause for a poor man, right or "wrong; for though 
that bo an error on the bettor hand, yet it is still a 
partiality: and a rich'man unhisardT'cannot be con¬ 
cluded an oppressor. I remember a saying of King 
Charles II. on Sir Matthew Hales (who was doubt¬ 
less an uncorrupt and upright man), that his ser¬ 
vants were sure to bo cast on a trial, which was 
heard before him: not that ho thought the judge 
was possible to be bribed; but tjhat his integrity 
might bo too scrupulous; and that the causes of the 
ci'own wore always suspicious, when the privileges 
of subjects were concerned. 

It had been much fairer, if the modem critics, who 
have embarked in the quarrels of their favourite 
authors, had rather given to each his proper duo, 
without taking from another’s heap, to raise their 
own. There is praise enough for each of them in 
particular, without encroaching on his fellows, and 
detracting from them, or enriching themselves with 
the spoils of others. But to oome to particulars: 
Heinsius and Daoier are the most principal of 
those, who raise Horace above Juvenal and Persius. 
Scaligcr the father, Bigaltius, and many others, 
debase Horace, that they may sot up Juvenal: and 
Casaubon, who is almost single, throws dirt on 
Juvenal and Horace, that he may exalt Persius, 
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whom he understood particularly well, and hotter 
than any of the former commentators; oven Stolluti, 
who succeeded him. I will begin with him, who, 
in my opinion, defends the weakest cause, which is 
that of Persius; and labouring, as Tacitus professes 
of his own writings, to divest myself of partiality, 
or prejudice, consider Persius, not as a poet whom I 
liavo wholly translated, and who has cost mo more 
labour and time than Juvenal; but according to 
what I judge to bo his own merit; which I think 
not oi^ual, in the main, to that of Juvenal or Horace; 
and yet, in some things, to bo preferred to both of 
them. 

First, then, for the verso, neither Casaubon him-. 
self nor any for him, can defend either liis numbers, 
or the purity of his Latin. Casaubon gives this 
IJoint for lost; and protends not to justify either the 
measures, or the words of Persius: he is evidently 
beneath Horace and Juvenal, in both. 

Then, as his verse is scabrous, and hobbling, and 
his words not everywhere well chosen, the purity of 
Latin being more corrupted than in the time of 
Juvenal, and consequently of Horace, who wrote 
when the language was in ^e height of its perfec¬ 
tion ;'so his diction is^haiJ ; nis figures are generally 
too bold and daring;'and his tropes, particularly his 
metaphors, insufferably strained. 

In the third place, notwithstanding all the dili¬ 
gence of Casaubon, Stolluti, and a Scotch gentleman 
whom I have heard extremely commended for his 
illustrations of him; yet ho is still objure: whether 
ho affected not to be understood, but with difficulty: 
or whether the fear of his safety under Nero, com¬ 
pelled him to this daikness in some places; or, that 
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it was occasioned by bis close way of tbinking, and 
tbe_^ broArity of bis style, and^raowding of bis figures; 
or, lastly, wbctber, after so long a time, many of bis 
words have been corrupted, and many eustoms, and 
stories relating to tbem, lost to us; wbetbor some 
of these reasons, or all, concurred to render him so 
cloudy; wo may be Iwld to affirm, that the best of 
commentators can but guess at bis meaning, in many 
passages: and none can be certain tbat be bas divined 
rightly. 

After all, ho was a young man, like his friend and 
contemporarj' Lucian: both of them men of extra¬ 
ordinary parts, and groat acquired knowledge, con¬ 
sidering their youth. But neither of them bad 
arrived to that maturity of judgment, which is 
necessary to the accomplishing of a formed poet. 
And this consideration, as on the one hand it lays 
some imperfections to their charge : so on the other 
side, it is a candid excuse for those failings, which 
are incident to youth and inexperience; and we have 
more reason to wonder how they, who died before 
the thirtieth year of their age, could write so well, 
and think so strongly; than to accuse them of those 
faults, from which human nature, and more especially 
in youth, can never possibly be cxemj)ted. 

To consider Peraius yet more closely; he rather 
insulted over vice and folly, than exposed them, like 
Juvenal and TIorace. And, as chaste and modest as 
ho is esteemed, it cannot be denied, tbat in some 
place he is broajL 4 Jid fulsome, as the latter verses of 
the fourth satire, and' of" the sixth, sufficiently wit¬ 
nessed. And it is to be believed that he who com¬ 
mits the same crime often, and without necessity, 
cannot but do it with some kihd of pleasure. 
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To come to a conclusion: lie is manifestly telow 
IToracfl, because he borrows most of his greatest 
beauties from him: and Casaubon is so far from 
'denying this, that ho has written a treatise pur¬ 
posely concerning it; wherein ho shows a multitude 
of his translations from Iloraco, and his imitations 
of him, for the credit of his author, which ho calls 
“Imitatio IToratiana.” 

To these defects, which I casually observed while 
1 was translating tliis author, Scaliger has added 
others: ho calls him, in plain terms, a silly writer, 
and a trjiilsr; full of ostentation of learning; and 
after all, unworthy to come into competition with 
.1 uvcnal and Horace. 

After such terrible accusations, it is time to hear 
what his patron Casaubon can allege in his defence. 
Instead of answering, ho excuses for the most part; 
and yrhen ho cannot, accuses others of the same 
crimes. He deals with Scaliger, as a modest scholar 
with a master. He compliments him with so much 
reverence, that one would swear he feared him as 
much at least as he respected him. Scaliger will 
not allow Persius to have any wit; Casaubon inter¬ 
prets this in the mildest sense; and confesses his 
author was not good at turning things into a pleasant 
ridicule; or, in other words, that he was not a 
laughable writer. That he was tn^to^indeod> but 
that was non a^tissimug ad joednSum. But that ho was 
os'tehfafidus of his learning, that, by Scaliger’s good 
favour, he denies. Persius showed his learning, but 
was no boaster of it; ho did oslendere, but jnot osten- 
tare ; and so, ho says, did Scaliger: where, metiiinks, 
Casaubon turns it handsomely upon that supercilious 
critic, and silently insinuates that he himself was 
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Bufficiexitly vain-glorious, and a boaster of his own 
knowledge. All the writings of this venerable cen¬ 
sor, continues Casaubon, which are xpw-oS xpwrortpa 
more golden than gold itself, are everywhere swel¬ 
ling of thyme, which, like a bee, he has gathered 
from ancient authors: but far bo ostentation and 
vain-glory from a gentleman, so well bom, and so 
nobly educated, as Scaliger. But, says Scaligor, he 
is so obscure, that he has got himself the name of 
Scotinus, a dark writer : now, says Casaubon, it is a 
wonder to me that anything could bo obscure to the 
divine wit of Scaligor; from which nothing could bo 
hidden. This is indeed a strong compliment, but no 
defence. And Casaubon, who could not but bo sen¬ 
sible of his author’s blind side, thinks it time to 
abandon a post that was untenable. lie acknow¬ 
ledges that Persius is obscure in some places : but so 
is Plato, so is Thucydides, so are Pindar, Theocritus, 
and Aristophanes, amongst the Greek poets; and 
even Horace and Juvenal, ho might have added, 
amongst the Eomans. The truth is, Persius is not 
sometimes, but generally obscure; and therefore 
Casaubon, at last, is forced to excuse him, by alledg- 
►. ing, that it was se defendondo, for fear of Nero; and 
that he was commanded to wrif^ so cloudily by 
Comutus, in virtue of holy obedience to his master. 
I cannot help my own opinion; I think Comutus 
needed not to have read many lectures to him on 
that subject. Persius was an apt scholar; and when 
ho was bidden to be obscure in some places, where 
his life and safety were in question, took the same 
counsel for all his books; and never afterwards wrote 
ten lines together clearly. Casaubon, being upon 
this chapter, has not failed, we may be sure, of 
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making a compliment to his own dear comment, 
If PcrsiuB, says he, he in himself ohsonro, yet my 
interpretation has made him intelligible. There is 
no question but he deserves that praise, which he 
has given to himself: but the nature of the thin^, 
as Lucretius says, will not admit of a perfect ex¬ 
planation. Besides many examples which I could; 
urge, the very last verso of his last satire, upon 
which ho particularly values himself in his preface, 
is not yet sufficiently explicated. It is true. Holiday 
has endeavoured to justify his construction; but 
Stelluti is against it: and for my part, I can have 
but a very dark notion of it. In defence of his 
boisterous metaphors, Casaubon quotes Longinus, who 
accounts them as instruments of the sublime ; fit to 
move and stir up the affections, particularly in 
narr.ation. To which it may bo replied, that, where 
the trope is far fetched, and hard, it is fit for nothing 
but to puzzle the understanding; and may bo 
reckoned amongst these things of Demosthenos 
W'hich JOscliines called Oavfxara not p-q/juiTa, that is, 
prodigies, not words. It must be granted to Gasau- 
bon, that the knowledge of many things is lost in 
our modem ages, which wore of familiar notice to the 
ancients; and that satire is a poem of a difficult 
nature in itself, and is not written to vulgar readers. 
And, through the relation which it has to comedy, 
the frequent change of persons makes the sense per¬ 
plexed, when we can but divine who it is that 
speaks; whether Persius himself, or his friend and 
monitor; or, in some places, a third person. But 
Casaubon comes back always to himself, and con¬ 
cludes, that if Persius had not been obscure, there 
had been no need of‘him for an interpreter. Yet 
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when ho had onco enjoined himself so hard a task, 

he then considered the Greek proverb, tlmt he must 

)^tku)va9 <j>ayav t) <f>aytLv, either eat the whole snail, 

or let it quite alone ; and so he went through with 

ids laborious task, as 1 have done with my diihcult 

translation. 

Thus far, my Lord, you see it has gone very hard 
with Persius : I think ho cannot be allowed to stand 
iu competition, either with Juvenal or Horace. Yet, 
for onco, I will venture to be so vain, as to affirm, 
that none of his hard metaphors, or forced expres¬ 
sions, are in my translation : but more of this in its 
proper place, where I shall say somewhat in par¬ 
ticular of our general performance, in making those 
two authors English. In the meantime, I think 
myself obliged to give I’ersius his undoubted duo, 
and to acquaint the world with Casaubou, in what 
ho has equalled, and in what excelled, his two 
competitors. 

A man who is resolved to praise an autlior, with 
any appearance of justice, must be sure to take Itim 
on the strongest side, and whore ho is least liable to 
exceptions. He is therefore obliged to choose his 
mediums accordingly; Casaubon, who saw that Por- 
sius could not laugh with a becoming grace, that he 
was not made for jesting, and that a merry conceit 
was not his talent, turned his feather, like an Indian, 
to another light, that he might give it the better 
gloss. Moral doctrine, says he, and urbanity, or 
well-mannered wit, are the two things which con¬ 
stitute the Roman satire. But of the two, that 
which is most essential to this poem, and is, as it 
were, the very soul which animates it, is the scourg¬ 
ing of vice, and exhortation to virtue. Thus wit. 
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for a good reason, is already almost out of doors; 
and allowed only for an instrument, a kind of tool, 
or a weapon, as ho calls it, of which the satirist 
makes use, in the comimssing of his design. The 
end and aim of our throe rivals, is consequently the 
same. By what methods they have prosecuted their 
intention, is further to ho considered. Satire is of 
the nature of moral philosophy, as being instructive : 
ho, therefore, who instructs most usefully, will carry 
the palm from his two antagonists. The philosophy 
in which Porsins was educated, and which he pro¬ 
fesses through his whole book, is the stoic; the most 
noble, most generous, most beneficial to human kind, 
amongst all the sects, who have given us the rules 
of ethics, thereby to form a severe virtue in the 
soul; to raise in us an undaunted courage, against 
the assaults of fortune; to esteem as nothing the 
things that are without us, because they are not in 
our power; not to value riches, beauty, honours, 
fame, or health, any further than as conveniences, 
and so many helps to living as wo ought, and doing 
gfK)d in our generation. In short, to be any ways 
happy, while we possess our minds with a good 
conscience, are free from the slavery of vices, and 
conform our actions and conversations to the rules of 
right reason. See hero, my Lord, an epitome of 
Epictetus; the doctrine of Zeno, and the education 
of our Porsius. And this he expressed, not only in 
aU his satires, but in the manner of his life. I will 
not lessen this commendation of the stoic philosophy, 
by giving you an account of some absurdities in 
their doctrine, and some, perhaps, impieties, if we 
consider them by the standard of Christian faith: 
Persius has fallen into none of them; and therefore 

F 2 
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is free from those imputations. What ho teaches 
might he taught from pulpits with more profit to 
the audience than all the nice speculations of 
divinity, and controversies concerning faith ; which 
are more for the profit of the shepherd, than for the 
edification of the flock. Passion, interest, ambition, 
and all their bloody consequences of discord and of 
war, arc banished from this docitrinc. Here is nothing 
proposed but the quiet and tranquillity of the mind; 
virtue lodged at homo, and afterwards diffused in 
her general effects, to the improvement and good of 
human kind. And therefore 1 wonder not that the 
present Bishop of Salisbury has recommended this 
our author, and the tenth satire of Juvenal, in his 
I’astoral Letter, to the serious perusal and practice 
of the divines iu his diocese, as the best common¬ 
places for their sermons, as the store-houses and 
magazines of moral virtues, from whence they may 
draw out, as they have occasion, all manner of 
assistance for the accomplishment of a virtuous life, 
which the stoics have asBigne<l for the great end and 
perfection of mankind. Herein then it is, that 
I’ersius has excelled both Juvenal and Horace. He 
sticks to his own philosophy: ho shifts not sides, 
like Horace, who is sometimes an epicurean, some¬ 
times a stoic, sometimes an cclectiic, as his present 
humour leads him; nor declaims, like Juvenal, 
against vices, more like an orator, than a philosopher. 
Persius is everywhere the same; true to the dogmas 
of his master. What ho has learnt, ho teaches 
vehemently; and what he teaches, that he practises 
himself. There is a spirit of sincerity in all he says; 
you may easily discern that ho is in earnest, and is 
persuaded of that truth which ho inculcates. In 
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this I am of opinion, that he excels Horace, who is 
commonly in jest, and laughs while he instructs: 
and is equal to Juvenal, who was as honest and 
serious as Persius, and more ho could not be. 

Hitherto I have followed Casaubon, and enlarged 
upon him; because I am satisfied that ho says no 
more than truth; the rest is almost all frivolous. 
Por he says that Horace, being the son of a tax- 
gatherer, or a collector, as we call it, smells every¬ 
where of the meanness of his birth and education: 
his conceits are vulgar, like the subjects of liis satires; 
that ho does plebeium sapere; and writes not with 
that elevation which becomes a satirist: that Persius 
being nobly bom, and of an opulent family, had 
likewise the advantage of a better muster; Comntus 
being the most learned of his time, a man of the 
most holy life, the chief of the stoic sect at Romo; 
and not only a great philosopher, but a poet him¬ 
self ; and in probability a coadjutor of Persius. 
That, as for Juvenal, ho was long a declaimer, came 
late to poetry, and has not been much conversant in 
philosophy. 

It is granted that the father of Horace was Liber- 
tin us, that is, one degree removed from his grand¬ 
father, who had been once a slave: but Horace, 
speaking of him, gives him the best character of a 
father, which I ever read in history; and I with a 
witty friend of mine, now living, had such another, 
lie bred him in the best school, and with the best 
company of young noblemen. And Horace, by his 
gratitude to his memory, gives a certain testimony 
that his education was ingenious. After this, he 
formed hirufirilf nbrnadi by the conversation of great 
men. Brutus found him at Athens, and was so 
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pleased with him, that ho took him thence into the 
army, and made him “ trihunus militum,” a colonel in 
a legion, which was the preferment of an old soldier. 
All this was before his ac(iuaintanco with Mfeeenas, 
and his introduction into the court of Augustus, and 
the familiarity of that great emperor; which, had he 
not boon well-bred before, had been enough to civilise 
his conversation, and render him accomplished and 
knowing in all the arts of oomplaconcy and good 
behaviour; and, in short, an agreeable companion 
for the retired hours and privacies of a favourite, 
who was first minister. So that, upon the whole 
matter, Porsius may bo acknowledged to be equal 
with him in those respects, though better bom, and 
Juvenal inferior to both. If the advantage bo any¬ 
where, it is on the side of Horace ; as much as the 
court of Augustus Caesar was superior to that of 
Nero. As for the subjects which they treated, it 
will appear hereafter, that Horace wrote not vulgarly 
on vulgar subjects, nor always chose them. His 
style is constantly accommodated to his subject, 
either high or low : if his fault bo too much lowness, 
that of Porsius is the fault of the hardness of his 
metaphors and obscurity: and so they are ecjual in 
the failings of their style; where Juvenal manifestly 
triumphs over both of them. 

The comparison betwixt Horace and Juvenal is 
more diflSoult; because their forces were more equal: 
a dispute has always been, and over will continue, 
betwixt the favourers of the two poets. “ Non nos¬ 
trum ost tantas oomponoro lites.” I shall only ven¬ 
ture to give my opinion, and leave it for better 
judges to determine. If it bo only argued in general, 
which of them was the better’poet, the victory is 
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already gained on the side of Horace. Virgil him¬ 
self must yield to him in the delicacy of his, tnxns, 
his choice of words, and perhaps the purity of his 
Latim He who says that Pindar is inimitable, is 
himself inimitable in his odes. But the contention 
iKjtwixt those two groat masters, is for the prize of 
satire: in which controversy, all the odes and opodes 
of Horace are to stand excluded.' I say this, because 
Horace has written many of them satirically, against 
his private enemies: yet these, if justly considered, 
are somewhat of the nature of the Greek Silli, which 
wore invectives against particular sects and persons. 
But Horace has purged himself of this choler, before 
ho entered on those discourses, which are more pro¬ 
perly called the Boman satire: he has not now to do 
with a Lyce, a Canidia, a Cassius Severus, or a 
Menas; but is to correct the vices and the follies of 
his time, and to give the rules of a happy and 
virtuous life. In a word, that former sort of satire, 
which is known in England by the name of lampoon, 
is a dangerous sort of weapon, and for the most part 
unlawful. We have no moral right on the reputa¬ 
tion of other men. It is taking from them what we 
cannot restore to them. There are only two reasons, 
for which we may be permitted to write lampoons; 
and I will not promise that they can always justify 
us; the is revenge, when we have been affronted 
in the same nature, or have been any ways noto¬ 
riously abused, and can make ourselves no other 
reparation. And yet we know, that, in Christian 
charity, aU offences are to be forgiven, as wo expect 
the like pardon for those which we daily commit 
against Almighty God. And this consideration has 
often made me trenible when I was saying our 
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Saviour’s prayer; for the plain condition of the for¬ 
giveness which we beg, is the pardoning of others 
the offences which they have done to ns : for which 
reason I have many times avoided the commission of 
that fault, oven when I have been notoriously pro¬ 
voked. Lot not this, my Lord, pass for vanity in 
me; for it is truth. More libels have been written 
against me, than almost any man now living: and 
I had reason on my side, to have defended my own 
innocence ; I speak not on my poetry, which I have 
wholly given up to the critics; let them use it as 
they please; posterity, perhaps, may be more 
favourable to me: for interest and passion will lie 
buried in another ago; and partiality and prejudice 
bo forgotten. I speak of my morals, which have 
been sufficiently aspersed; that any sort of reputa¬ 
tion ought to be dear to every honest man, and 
is to me. But lot the world witness for mo, that 
I have been often wanting to myself in that par¬ 
ticular; I have seldom answered any scurrilous 
lampoon, when it was in my power to have ex¬ 
posed my enemies: and, being naturally vindicative, 
have suffered in silence, and possessed my soul in 
quiet. 

Anything, though never so little, which a man 
speaks of himself, in my opinion, is still too much; 
and therefore I will waive this subject, and proceed 
to give the second reason, which may justify a poet, 
when he writes against a particular person: and 
that is, when he is become a public nuisance. And 
those, whom Horace in his satires, and Porsius and 
Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, with a brand of 
infamy, are wholly such. It is an action of virtue 
to make examples of vicious men. They may and 
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ought to be upbraided with their crimes and follies: 
both for their own amendment, if they are not yet 
incorrigible, and for the terror of others, to hinder 
them from falling into those enormities, which they 
SCO are so severely punished in the persons of others. 
The first reason was only an excuse for revenge; 
but this seeond is absolutely of a poet’s office to per¬ 
form : but how few lampooners are there now living 
who are capable of this duty ? When they eome in 
iny way, it is impossible sometimes to avoid reading 
them. But, good God! how remote they arc, in 
common justice, from the choice of such persons as 
are the proper subject of satire ! and how little wit 
tJiey bring, for the support of their injustice! The 
weaker sex is their most ordinary theme; and the 
best and fairest are sure to be the most severely 
liandlod. Amongst men, those who are prosperously 
unjust, are entitled to panegyric; but afflicted virtue 
is insolently stabbed with all manner of reproaches; 
no decency is considered, no fulsomeness omitted; 
no venom is wanting, as far as duKess^can supply 
it: for there is a perpetual dearth of wit; a barren¬ 
ness of good sense and entertainment. The neglect 
of the readers will soon put an end to tliis sort of 
scribbling. There can be no pleasantry where there 
is no wit: no impression can be made, where there 
is no truth for the foundation. To conclude, they 
are like the fruits of the earth in this unnatural 
season: the com which held up its head, is spoiled 
with rankness; but the greater part of the harvest is 
laid along, and little of good income and wholesome 
nourishment is received into the bams. This is 
almost a digression, I confess to your Lordship; but 
a just indignation forted it from me. Now 1 havo 
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removed this rubbish, I will return to the compari¬ 
son of Juvenal and Horace. 

I would willingly divide the palm betwixt them, 
upon the two heads of profit and delight, which are 
the two ends of poetry in general. It must bo 
granted by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace is 
the more copious and profitable in his instructions 
of human life: but in my particular opinion, which 
I set not up for a standard to better judgments, 
Juvenal is the more delightful author. I am 
profited by both, 1 am pleased with both; biit I 
owe more to Horacie, for my instruction; and more 
to Juvenal, for my pleasure. This, as I said, is my 
particular taste of these two authors; they who 
will have either of them to excel the other in both 
qualities, can scarce give bettor reasons for their 
opinion, than I for mine; but all unbiassed readers 
will conclude, that my moderation is not to be con¬ 
demned ; to such impartial men I miist appeal: for 
they who have already formed their judgments, 
may justly stand suspected of prejudice; and 
though all who are my rcadora, will set up to be 
my judges, I enter my caveat against them, that 
they ought not so much as to be of my jury : or, if 
they be admitted, it is but reason that they should 
first hear what I have to urge in the defence of my 
opinion. 

That Horace is somewhat the bettor instructor of 
the two, is proved from hence, that his instructions 
are more general: Juvenal’s more limited, so that 
granting, that the counsels which they give are 
equally good for moral use; Herace, who gives the 
most various advice, and most applicable to all 
occasions which can occur to us in the course of our 
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lives; as including in his discourses not only all 
the niles of morality, but also of civil conversation; 
is imdoubtedly to ho preferred to him, who is more 
circumscribed in his instructions, makes them to 
fewer people, and on fewer occasions, than the 
other. I may be pardoned for using an old saying, 
since it is true, and to the purpose, “Bonum quo 
communius, eo melius.” Juvenal, excepting only his 
first satire, is, in all the rest, confined to the ex¬ 
posing of some particular vice; that he lashes, and 
there he sticks. His sentences arc truly shining 
and instructive; but they are sprinkled here and 
there. Horace is teaching us in every lino, and is 
perpetually moral; ho had found out the skill of 
Virgil, to hide his sentences; to give you the virtue 
of them, without showing them in their full extent: 
which is the ostentation of a poet, and not his art: 
and this Potronius charges on the authors of his 
time, as a vice of writing, which was then growing 
on the ago. “ No sentontiae extra corpus orationis 
emineant;” he would have them weaved into the 
body of the work, and not appear embossed upon it, 
and striking directly on the reader’s view. FoUy 
was the proper quarry of Horace, and not vice: 
and as there are bu{'"!ow notoriously wicked men, 
in comparison with a shoal of fools and fops; so it 
is a harder thing to make a man wise, than to make 
him honest: for the will is only to bo reclaimed in 
the one; but the understanding is to bo informed in 
the other. There are blind sides and follies, even 
in the professors of moral philosophy; and there is 
uot any one sect of them that Horace has not 
exposed. Which, as it was not the design of 
Juvenal, who was wholly employed in lashing 
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vices, some of them the most enormous that can he 
imagined; so perhaps, it was not so much his 
talent. “ Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flacous amico, 
tangit, ct admissus eircum praecordia ludit.” This 
was the commendation which Pcrsiiis gave him; 
; where hy vitium, he moans those little vices, which 
i wo call follicsTTKo dcsfticts of human understanding, 
or at most the peccadillos of life, rather than the 
tragical vices, to which men are hurried hy their 
unruly passions and exorbitant desires. But in the 
word omne, which is unicerml, he concludes with me, 
that the dmne wit of Horace left nothing un- 
, touched; that he entered into the inmost recesses 
: of Nature; found out the imperfections oven of the 
most wise and grave, as well as of the most common 
;people; discovering, oven in the great Trehatius, 
to whom ho addresses the first satire, his hunting 
after business, and following the court, as well as in 
the persecutor Orispinus, his impertinence and im¬ 
portunity. It is- true ho exposes Orispinus oi)on]y, 
as a common nuisance; hut ho rallies the other as a 
friend, more finely. The exhortations of Persius 
are confined to noblemen; and the stoic philosophy 
is that alone which ho recommends to them; Juvenal 
exhorts to particular virtues, as they are opposed to 
those vices against which he declaims; hut Horace 
laughs to shame all follies, and insinuates virtue, 
rather hy familiar examples, than hy the severity of 
prQcepts, 

This last consideration seems to incline the 
balance on the side of Horace, and to give him the 
preference to Juvenal, not only in profit, hut in 
I pleasure. But, after all, I must confess that the 
' delight which Horace gives mo, is hut languishing. 
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Be pleased still to understand, that I speah of iny 
own taste only: ho may ravish other men; but I 
am too stupid and insensible to be tickled. Where 
he barely grins himself, and as Scaliger says, only 
shows his white tooth, he cannot provoke me to any 
laughter. II is urbanity, that is, his good manners, 
arc to be commended; but his wit is faint; aiud his 
'salt, if 1 may dare to say so, almost insipid. Juvenal 
is of a more vigorous and masculine wit; ho gives 
me as much pleasure as I can bear: he fully satisfies 
my expectation; ho treats his subject home.ij,-his 
spleen is raised, and ho raises mine: 1 have the 
pleasure of concernment in all he says: he drives 
his reader along with him; and when he is at the 
■end of his way, I willingly stop with him. If lie 
; wont another stage, it would lie too far, it would 
make a jowncy of a progress, and turn delight into 
fatigTic. When ho gives over, it is a sign the 
subject is exhausted, and the wit of man can caiTy 
it no further. If a fault can jusily bo found in 
liim, it is that he is sometimes too luxuriant, too re¬ 
dundant ; says more than he needs, like my friend 
the plain-dealer, but never more than pleases. Add 
to thiSj'that his thoughts are as just as those of 
Horace, and much more elevated. His expressions 
are sonorous and more noble; his verso more 
numerous, and his words are suitable to his 
thoughts, sublime and lofty. All these contribute 
to the pleasure of the reader: and the greater the 
soul of him who roads, his transports^ are the 
greater. Horace is always on the amble‘,’^Juvenal 
on the gallop; but his way is perpetually on carpet- 
grouhdr He goes with more impetuosity than 
Horace,"but as securely; and the swiftness adds a 
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more lively agitation to tho spirits. The low style 
of Horace is according to his subject, that is gene¬ 
rally grave: I question not but he could have raised 
it; for tho first epistle of tho second book, which ho 
writes to Augustus (a most instructive satire con¬ 
cerning pf)etry), is of so much dignity in tho words, 
and of so much elegancy in the numbers, that tho 
.author plainly shows, the sermo pedcstris, in his 
other satires, was rather his choice than his neces¬ 
sity. He was a rival to LucUius, his predecessor, 
and was resolved to surpass him in his own manner. 
Lucilius, as we see by his remaining fragments, 
minded neither his style nor his numbers, nor his 
purity of words, nor his run of verse; Horace there¬ 
fore copes with him in that humble way of satire, 
writes under his own force, and carries a dead 
weight, that he may match his competitor in the 
: race. This I imagine was the chief reason, why ho 
minded only tho clearness of his satire, and tho 
cleanness of expression, without ascending to those 
heights, to which his own vigour might have carried 
him. But limiting his desires only to tho conquest 
of Lucilius, he had tho ends of his rival, who lived 
before him; but made way for a new conquest over 
himself, by .Juvenal his successor. lie could not 
give an equal pl<«i8ure to his reader, because ho 
used not equal instruments. Tho fault was in the 
tools, and not in the workman. But versifications 
and numbers are tho greatest pleasures of poetry: 
Virgil know it, and practised both so happily, that, 
for aught I know, his greatest excellency is in his 
diction. In all other parts of poetry, ho is fault¬ 
less; but in this he placed his chief perfection. 
And, give me leave, my Lord, since I have here an 
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apt occasion, to say, that Virgil could have written 
sharper satires, than either Uorace or Juvenal, if he 
would have employed his talent that way. I will 
produce a verso and a half of his, in one of his 
eclogues, to justify my opinion; and with commas 
after every word, to show, that ho has given almost 
as many lashes, as ho has written syllahlos; it is 
against a bad poet, whoso ill verses ho describes: 
“ Non tu, in triviis, indocte, solebas, stridenti, mise- 
ruin, stipula, dispordcro, carmen ? ” But to return to 
my purpose: when there is anything deficient, in. 
numbers and sound, the reader is uneasy and un- 
satii^cd; Tib wants something of his compliment, 
desires somewhat which he finds not: and this 
being the manifest defect of ITorace, it is no wonder 
that, finding it supplied in Juvenal, wo are more 
dcliglited with him. And besides tliis, tlio sauce of 
Juvenal is more poignant, to create in us an appetite 
of reading him. The moat of Horace is more nourish¬ 
ing ; but the cookery of Juvenal more exquisite ; so 
that granting Horace to be the more general philo¬ 
sopher, wo cannot deny that J uvenal was the greater 
poet, I mean in satire. His thoughts are sharper, 
his indignation against vice is more vehement; his 
spirit has more of the commonwealth genius; ho 
treats tyranny, and all the vices attending it, as 
they deserve, with the utmost rigour; and conse¬ 
quently a noble soul is bettor pleased with a Tsealous 
vindicator of Koman liberty than with a temporising 
poet, a well-mannered court slave, and a man who is 
often afraid of laughing in the right place; who is 
ever decent, because he is naturally servile. After 
all, Horace had the disadvantage of the times in 
which ho lived; they, were bettor for the man, but 
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worse for the satirist. It is generally said, that 
those enorniouB vices which were practised under 
the reign of Domitian, were not known in the time 
of Augustus Caesar: that thtirefore Juvenal had a 
largtir ficsld than TTorace. Little follies were out of 
do()rB, when oppression was to ho scourged instead 
of avarice; it was no longer time to turn into 
ridicule the false opinions of ]:)hilosophers, when the 
Koinan liberty was to ho asserted. There was more 
nc(!d of a Krutus in Domititln’s days, to redeem or 
mend, than of a Horace, if he had l)een then living, 
to laugh at a fly-catcher. This reflection at the 
same time excuses Horace, hut «!xalts Juvenal. 1 
have ended, hefore 1 was aware, the comparison of 
Horace and Juvenal,upon the topics of jdeasurc and 
delight; and, indeed, 1 may safely hero conclude 
that common-place; for if wo make Horace our 
I jtiiuistcr of state in satire, and Juvenal of our pri- 
^ vato pleasures ; 1 think tlio latter has no ill bargain 
of it. Lot profit have the pre-eminence of honour, 
in tlie end of poetry. I’loasuro, though hut the 
. second in degree, is the first in favour. And who 
would not choso to ho loved bettor, rather than to 
he more esteemed ? But I am entered already 
upon another topic; which concerns the particular 
merits of these two satirists. However, 1 will pur¬ 
sue ray business where 1 loft it; and carry it further 
tlian that common observation of the several ages in 
which these authors flourished. When Horace wrote 
his satires, the monarchy of his Cassar was in its 
newness, and the government but just made easy to 
the conquered people. They could not possibly 
have forgotten the usurpation of that prince upon 
their freedom, nor the violent snethods which he had 
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used, in the compassing that vast design: they yet 
romemlKjrod his proscriptions, and the slaughter of 
so many nohle Romans, their defenders. His licen¬ 
tiousness was universal and notorious, but his siih- 
jccts must ho patient, whore they had not power. 
In other things that emperor was moderate enough : 
propriety was generally secured, and the j)eoplo 
entertained with public shows, and donatives, to 
make them more easily digest their h^st liberty. 
But Augustus, who was conscious to himself of so 
many crimes which ho had committed, thought in 
the first place to provide for his own reputation, 
by making an edict against lampoons and siitircs, 
and tlie authors of those defamatory writings, which 
my author Tacitus, from the law term, calls 
“ famosos libellos.” 

In the first book of his Annals, he gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of it, in those words: “ Primus 
Augustus cognitionom de famosis libollis specie 
logis ejus, tractavit; commotns Cassii Severi li- 
bidini, qua viros fosminasciue illustrcs, procacibus 
scriptis diffamaverat.” Thus, in English: “ Augustus 
was the first, who under the colour of that law took 
cognisance of lampoons; being provoked to it, by 
the petulancy of Cassius Soverus, who had defamed 
many Rlustrious persons of both sexes, in his writ¬ 
ings.” The law to which Tacitus refers, wiw “ Lex 
leoste Majostatis; ” commonly called for the sake of 
brevity, “ Majestas ”; or, as we say, high treason; he 
means not that this law had not been enacted for¬ 
merly : for it had been made by the Decemviri, and 
was inscribed amongst the rest in the twelve tables 
to prevent the aspersion of the Roman majesty. 
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either of the people themselves, or their religion, or 
their magistrates: and the infri ngement of it was 
capital; that is, the offender was whipt to death 
with the f^ces, which were homo before the chief 
officers of iiome. But Augustus was the first, who 
restored that intermitted law : by the words, “ under 
colour of that law,” ho insinuates that Augustus 
caused it to Ik) executed, on pretence of those libels, 
which were written by Cassius Sevorus, against the 
nobility; but, in truth, to save himself from such 
defamatory versos. Suetonius likewise makes men¬ 
tion of it thus: “Sparsos do so in Curia famosos 
libellos, nee expavit, et magna cura redarguit. Ac 
no requisitis qnidem auetoribus, id modo censuit, 
cognoseeudum post hac, do iis qui libellos aut car- 
mina ad infamiam cujuspiam sub alieno nomine 
edant.”, Augustus was not afraid of libels, says that 
author: yet ho took all care imaginable to have 
them answered; and then decreed, that for the time 
to come, the autliors of them should be punished. 
But Aurelius makes it yet more clear, according to 
my BCUBO, that this emperor, for his own sake, durst 
not permit them: “ Fecit id Augustus in speciem, ct 
quasi gratificaretur populo Romano, et primoribus 
urbis; sod revera ut sibi considerct: nam habuit in 
animo, coiiipriiuoro uimiam quorundam procacitatem 
in lo(}ucudu, a qua nec ipse exemptus fait. Nam 
suo nomine composcere erat invidiosum, sub alieno 
facile et utile. Erg6 spocio logis tractavit, quasi 
populi Romani Majostas infamaretur.” This, I think, 
is a sufiicient comment on that passage of Tacitus; 
I will add only, by tire way, that the whole family 
of the Ciesai-s, and all their relations, wore in¬ 
cluded in the law; because* the majesty of the 
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Eomans, in the time of the empire, was wholly 
in that house; “ Omnia Cffisar erat: ” they were 
all accounted sacred who belonged to him. As 
for Cassius Severus, he was contemporary with 
Horace; and was the same poet against whom ho 
writes in his epodcs, imder this title. “ In Cassium 
Severum malcdicum poctam; ” perhaps intending 
to kill two crows, according to our proverb, with 
one stone, and revenge both himself and his emperor 
together. 

From henco I many reasonably conclude, that 
Augustus, who was not altogether so good as ho was 
wise, had some by-respgct in the enacting of this 
law: for to do anything for nothing, was not his 
maxim. Horace, as ho was a courtier, complied with 
the interest of his master; and, avoiding the lashing 
of greater crimes, confined himself to the ridiculing 
of iKitty vices, and common follies ; excepting only 
some reserved cases, in his odes and epodes, of his 
own particular quarrels, which, either with permis¬ 
sion of the magistrate, or without it, every man will 
revenge, though I say not that ho should; for prior 
Imsit, is a good excuse in the civil law, if Christianity 
had not taught us to forgive. However, he was not 
tho proper man to arrai^ great vices, at least if the 
stories which wo hear of him are true, that he prac¬ 
tised some, which I will not hero mention, out of 
honour to him. It was not for a Clodius to accuse 
adulterers, especially when Augustus was of that 

S lumber: so that, though his ago was not exempted 
rom the worst of villatiies, there was no freedom 
eft to reprehend them, by reason of the edict. And 
our poet was not fit to represent them in an odious 
• a 2 
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character, because himself was dipt in the same 
actions. Upon this account, without further insist¬ 
ing on the diflforont tempers of Juvenal and Horace, 
I conclude, that the subjects which Horace chose for 
satire, are of a lower nature than those of which 
Juvenal has written. 

Thus I have treated, in a new method, the com¬ 
parison betwixt Horace, Juvenal, and Persius: 
somewhat of their particular manner belonging to 
all of them is yet remaining to be considered. 
Persius was grave, and particularly opposed his 
gravity to profligacy, which was the predominant 
.vice in Nero’s court, at the time when ho published 
his satires, which was before that emperor fell into 
the excess of cruelty. Horace was a mild admon- 
isher,'a court satirist, fit for the gentle times of 
Augustus, and more fit, for the reasons which I 
have already given. Juvenal was as proper for his 
times, as they for theirs: his was an age that 
deserved a more severe chastisement; vices wore 
more gross and open, more flagitious, more en- 
■ couraged by the example of a tyrant, and more 
/protected by his authority. Therefore, wheresoever 
.Juvenal mentions Nero, he means Domitian, whom 
ho dares not attack in his own person, but scourges 
him by groxy. Heinsius urges iii praise of Horace, 
that, according to the ancient art and law of satire, 
it should bo nearer to comedy than tragedy; not 
declaiming against vice, but only laughing at it. 
Neither Persius nor Juvenal were ignorant of this, 
for they had both studied Horace. And the thing 
itself is plainly true. But as they had read Horace, 
they had likewise read Lucilius, of whom Persius 
saj's, “ Secuit Urbem; et genuiuum fregit in iHis 
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meaning Mutins and Lnpns: and Juvenal also men¬ 
tions him in these words: “ Enso velut strioto, quotios 
Lncilius ardons infremuit,” etc. So that they thought 
the imitation of Lucilius wjis more proper to their 
purpose than that of Horace. They changed 
satire, says Holiday; hut they changed it for the 
better : for the business being to reform groat vices, 
chastisement goes further than admonition; whereas 
a perpetual grin, like that of Horace, does rather 
anger than amend a man. 

Thus far that learned critic. Barton Holiday, 
whoso interjmetation and illustrations of Juvenal 
are as excellent, as the verse of his translation and 
his English are lame and pitiful. For it is not 
enough to give us the meaning of a poet, which I 
acknowledge him to have performed most faith¬ 
fully, but he must also imitate his genius and his 
numbers, as far as the English will come uj) to the 
elegance of the original. In few words, it is only 
for a poet to translate a poet. Holiday and Stapylton 
had not enough considered this, when they attempted 
Juvenal; but I forbear reflections; only I l)eg leave 
to take notice of this sentence, where Holiday says, 

, “a perpetual grin, like that of Horace, rather 
j angers than amends a man.” I cannot give him up 
the manner of Horace, in low satire, so easily; let 
the’^Kastisement of Juvenal bo never so necessaiy 
for his new kind of satire; let him declaim as 
wittily and sharply as he pleases, yet still the 
nicest and most delicate touches of satire consist in 
fine raillery. This, my Lord, is your particular 
taTehtr to wHch even Juvenal could not arrive. It 
is not reading, it is not imitation of an author, 
which can produce lus fineness: it must be inborn. 
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it must proceed from a genius, and particular way 
of thinking, which is not to be taught; and there¬ 
fore not to l)e imitated by him who has it not from 
Nature: how easy is it to call rogue and -villain, and 
that wittily! But how hard to make a man appear 
a fool, a blockhead, or a knavo, without using any 
of those opprobrious terms I To spare the grossnoss 
of the names, and to do the thing yet more severely, 
is to draw a full face, and to make the nose and 
cheeks stand out, and yet not to employ any depth 
of shadowing. This is the mystery of that noblo 
trade, which yet no master can teach to his appren¬ 
tice: he may give the rules, but the scholar is 
never the nearer in his practice. Neither is it true, 
that this fineness of raillery is offensive. A witty 
man is tickled while he is hurt in this manner; 
and a fool fools it not. The occasion of an offence 
may possibly bo given, but he cannot take it. If 
it bo granted, that in effect this way does more 
mischief; that a man is secretly wounded, and 
though he be not sensible himself, yet the maUcious 
world will find it out for him: yet there is still a 
vast difference betwixt the slovenly butchering of a 
man, and the fineness of a stroke that separates the 
head from the body, and leaves it standing in its 
place. A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch’s 
wife said of his servant, of a plain piece of work, 
a bare hanging; but to make a malefactor die 
sweetly, was only belonging to her husband. I 
wish I could apply it to myself; if the reader would 
be kind enough to think it belongs to me. The 
character of Zimri, in my Absalom, is, in my opinion, 
worth the whole poem; it is not bloody, but it is 
ridiculous enough: and he, fbr whom it was in- 
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tended, was too witty to resent it as an injury. If 
1 had railed, I might have Buffered for it justly; 
but I managed mine own works more happily, per¬ 
haps more dexterously. 1 avoided the mention of 
great crimes, and applied myself to the representing 
of blind sides,.and little extravagancies: to which, 
the wittier a man is, he is generally the more ob¬ 
noxious. It succeeded as I wished; the jest went 
round, and he was Laughed at in his turn who began 
tho^olic. 

And thus, my Lord, you see I have preferred the 
manner of Horace, and of your lordship, in the kind 
satire, to that of Juvenal; and I think, reasonably. 
Holiday ought not to have arraigned so great an 
author, for that which was his excellency and his 
merit: or if he did, on such a palpable mistake, ho 
might expect that some one might possibly arise, 
eitber in his own time, or after him, to rectify his 
error, and to restore to Horace that commendation, 
of which he has so unjustly robbed him. And let 
the manes of Juvenal forgive me, if T say, that this 
way of Horace was the l)est for amending manners, 
as it is the most difficult. His was, an “ense re- 
cidendum ”; but that of Horace was a pleasant 
cure, with all the limbs preserved entirely; and, as 
our mountel)anks tell us in their bills, without 
keeping tEe'pSient within doors for a day. What 
they promise only, Horace has effectually performed: 
yet I contradict not the proposition which I formerly 
advanced : Juvenal’s times required a more painful 
kind of operation: but, if he had lived in the age of 
Horace, I must needs affirm, that ho had it not 
about him.' He took the method which was pre¬ 
scribed him by his bwn genius; which was sharp 
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and eager; he could not rally, hut he could doclaim; 
and as his provocations were great, ho lias revenged 
them tragically. This notwithstanding, I am to 
say another word, which, as true as it is, will yet 
disjilensc the partial admirers of our Horace. I 
have hinted it lieforo; hut it is time for me now to 
speak more plainly. 

This manner of Horace is indeed the best; hut 
Horace has not executed it altogether so happily, 
at least not often. The manner of Juvenal is con¬ 
fessed to ho inferior to the former; but Juvenal 
has excelled him in his performance. Juvenal 
has railed more wittily than Horace has rallied, 
Horace meant to make his rcailcr laugh ; hut The is 
not sure of his cxjierimcnt. Juvenal always intends 
to move your indignation; and he always brings 
about his jiurposc. Horace, for aught 1 know, 
might have tickled the people of his age; hut 
amongst the modems he is not so successful. They 
who say ho entertains so pleasantly, may pcrha 2 is 
value themselves on the quickness of their own 
understandings, that they can see a jest further off 
than other men: they may find occasion of laughter 
in the wit-hattle of the two buffoons, Sannentus 
and Cicerrus; and hold their sides for fear of 
bursting, when Kupilius and Persius are scolding. 
For my own part, I can only like the characters of 
all four, wliich arc judiciously given: but for my 
heart I cannot so much as smile at their insipid 
raillery. I see not why Persius should call upon 
Hrutus to revenge him on his adversary; and that 
because he had killed Julius Cmsar for endeavour¬ 
ing to be a king, therefore he should bo desired 
to murder Bupilius, only because his name was 
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Mr. King. A miserable clench, in my opinion, for 
Horace to record: I have heard honest Mr. Swan 
make many a better, and yet have had the grace to 
hold my countenance. But it may be puns were 
then in fashion, as they were wit in the sermons of 
the last ago, and in the court of King Charles II. 
I am sorry to say it, for the sake of Horace; but 
certain it is, that he has no fine palate who can feed 
so heartily on garbage. 

But 1 have already wearied myself, and doubt 
not but I have tired your Ijordship’s patience, with 
this long, rambling, and 1 fear trivial discourse. 
lT 2 )on the one half of the merits, that is, jdeasure, 
I cannot but conclude that Juvenal was tlio l)Otter 
satirist: they who will descend into his particular 
praises, may find them at large in the dissertation 
of the learned Kigaltius to Thiianus. As for Porsius, 
1 have given the reasons why I think him inferior 
to both of them; yet I have one thing to add on 
that subject. 

Barton Holiday, who translated both J uvcnal and 
Porsius, has made this distinction betwixt them, 
which is no less true than witty; That, in Persius, 
the difficiilty is to find a meaning; in Juvenal to 
choose a meaning: so crabbed is Porsius, and so 
coj)iou8 is Juvenal: so much the understanding is 
employed in one, and so much the judgment in the 
other. So difficult it is to find any sense in the 
former, and the best sense of the latter. 

If, on the other side, any one suppose I have 
commended Horace below his merit, when I have 
allowed him but the second place, I desire him to 
consider, if Juvenal, a man of excellent natural 
endowments, besides’the advantages of diligence 
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and study, and coming after him, and building 
upon his foundations, might not probably, with all 
these helps, surpass him ? And whether it bo any 
dishonour to Horace to be thus surpassed; since no 
art, or science, is at once begun and porfoctod, but 
that it must pass first through many hands, and 
even through several ages? If Lucilius could add 
to Ennius, and Horace to Lucilius, why, without 
any diminution to the fame of Horace, might not 
Juvenal give the last perfection to that work? Or 
rather, what disreputation is it to Horace, that 
Juvenal excels in the triigica.1 satire, as Horace d(X!s 
in the comical ? I have read over attentively both 
Hoinsius and Dacicr, in their commendations of 
Horace; but I can find no more in either of them, 
for the preference of him to Juvenal, than the 
instructive part; the part of wisdom, and not that 
of pleasure; which therefore is hero allowed him, 
notwithstanding what Scaliger and Eigaltius have 
pleaded to the contrary for Juvenal. And, to show 
tliat I am impartial, I will here transhite what 
Dacier has said on that subject. 

“ I cannot give a more just idea of the two books 
of satire made by Horace, than by comparing them 
to the statues of the SUeni, to which Alcibiades 
compares Socrates, in the Symposium. They were 
figures, which had nothing of agreeable, nothing of 
beauty on their outside : but when any one took the 
pains to open them, and search into them, he there 
found the figures of all the deities. So, in the shape 
that Horace presents himself to us, in his satires, wo 
see nothing at the first view wliich deserves our 
attention. It seems that ho is rather an amusement 
for children, than for the serious consideration of 
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men: but when we take away his crus^and that 
which hides him from our sight, wEen wo dis¬ 
cover him to the bottom, then we find all the 
divinities in a full assembly: that is to say, all the 
virtues which ought to be the continual exercise 
of those, who seriously endeavour to correct their 
vices.” 

It is easy to observe that Dacior, in this noble 
similitude, has confined the praise of his author 
wholly to the instructive part: the commendation 
turns on this, and so docs that which follows. 

In these two books of satire, it is the business of 
Horace to instruct us how to (jombat our virtues, to 
regulate our passions, to follow nature, to give 
bounds to our desires, to distinguish betwixt truth 
and falsehood, and betwixt our conception of things, 
and things themselves: to come back from our pre- 
judicate opinions, to understand exactly the prin¬ 
ciples and motives of all our actions; and to avoid 
the ridicule, into which all men necessarily fall, who 
are intoxicated with those notions which they have 
received from their musters; and which they obsti¬ 
nately retain, without examining whether or no they 
bo founded on right reason. 

In a word, he labours to render us happy in rela¬ 
tion to ourselves, agreeable and faithful to our 
friends, and discreet, serviceable, and well-bred in 
relation to those with whom wo are obUgod to live, 
and to converse. To make his figures intelligible, 
to conduct his readers through the labyrinth of 
some perplexed sentence, or obscure parenthesis, is 
no great matter: and, as Epictetus says, there is 
nothing of beauty in all this, or what is worthy of a 
prudent man. The principal business, and which is 
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of most importance to ns, is to show the use, the 
reason, and the proof of his precepts. 

They who endeavour not to correct themselves, 
according to so exact a model, are just like the 
patients, who have open before them a book of ad¬ 
mirable receipts for their diseases, and please them¬ 
selves with reading it, without comprehending the 
nature of the remedies, or how to apply them to their 
cure. 

Let Horace go off with these encomiums, which he 
has so well deserved. 

To conclude the contention betwixt our three 
poets, 1 will use the words of Virgil, in his fifth 
il'lnoid, where .®neas proposes the rewards of the 
foot-race, to the three first who should roach the 
goal. “ Tres prasmia primi accipient, flavaquo caput 
neetentur oliva.” Let these three ancients bo pre¬ 
ferred to all the modems; as first arriving at the 
goal: let them all bo crowned as victors, with the 
wreath that properly belongs to satire. Hut after 
that, with this distinction amongst themselves, 
“ Primus equura phaloris insignem victor habeto.” 
Lot Juvenal ride first in triumph. “Alter Ama¬ 
zonian! pharctram, plenamque sagittis Threiciis, 
lato quam ciroumplectitur auro balteus, ot tereti 
Bubneetit figula gemma.” Lot Horace, who is 
the second, and but just the second, carry off the 
quivers and the arrows, as the badges of his 
satire; and the golden-belt, and the diamond- 
button. “Tertius, Argolieo hoc clypeo contentus 
abito.” And let Persius, the last of the first three 
worthies, be contented with this Grecian shield, 
and with- victory, not only over all the Grecians, 
w'ho wore ignorant of the Eoman satire, but over all 
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the niodcmB in succeeding ages; excepting Soileau 
and your Lordship. 

And thus I have given the history of satire, and 
derived it from Ennius, to your Lordship; that is, 
from its first rudiments of barbarity, to its last 
polishing and perfection : which is, with Virgil, in 
his address to Augustus, 

. . . “ Nonien fnma tot fpire per annos, 

Tithoni priui4 quot abest ab origine Oujear.” 

I said only from Ennius; but I may safely carry it 
higher, as far as Livius Andronicus ; who, as I have 
said formerly, taught the first play at Borne, in the 
year “ab urbe condita ccoccxiv.” I have since 
desired my learned friend, Mr. Maidwell, to compute 
the diflercnce of times, betwixt Aristophanes and 
Livius Andronicus; and he assures mo from the best 
chronologcrs, that Plutus, the last of Aristophanes’s 
plays, was represented at Athens, in the year of tlie 
97th olympiad; which agrees with the year Urbis 
cmidiloB cccbxiv. So that the difference of years 
betwixt Aristophanes and Andronicus is 150 ; from 
whence I have probably deduced, that Livius An- 
dronicus, who was a Grecian, had read the plays of 
the old comedy, which wore satirical, and also of the 
new; for Menander was fifty years before him, 
which must needs bo a great light to him, in his 
own plays, that were of the satirical nature. That 
the Eomans had farces before this, it is true; but 
then they had no communication with Greece: so 
that Andronicus was tlie first who wrote after the 
manner of the old comedy, in his plays; ho was 
imitated by Ennius, about thirty years afterwards. 
Though the former wrote fables, the latter, speaking 
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properly, began the Eonian satire. According to 
that description, which Juvenal gives of it in his 
first: “ Qnicquid agunt homines, votum, timer, ira, 
voliiptas, gaudia, discursus, nostri, est farrago li- 
beUi.” This is that in which I have made bold to 
difier from Casaubon, Bigaltius, Dacicr, and indeed 
from all the modem critics, that not Ennius, but 
Andronicus was the first, who by the Areliaea Co¬ 
madia of the Greeks, added many beauties to tho 
first rude and barbarous Eotnan satire: which sort 
of poem, though wo had not derived from Eome, 
yet nature teaches it mankind, in all ages, and 
in every country. 

It is but necessary, that, after so much has been 
said of satire, some definition of it should be given. 
Heinsius, in his dissertations on Horace, makes it 
for me, in these words: “ Satire is -a kind of poetry, 
without a series of action, invented for the purging 
of our minds; in which human vices, ignorance, and 
errors, and all things besides, which are produced 
from them, in every man, are severely reprehended; 
partly dramatically, partly simply, and sometimes 
in both kinds of speaking; but for tho most part 
figuratively, and occultly; consisting in a low, 
familiar way, chiefly in a sharp and pungent manner 
of speech ; but partly, also, in a facetious and civil 
way of jesting; by which neither hatred, or laughter, 
or indignation is moved.” Where I cannot but 
observe, that this obscure and perplexed definition, 
or rather description of satire, is wholly accommo¬ 
dated to tho Horatian way; and excluding the works 
of Juvenal and Persius, as foreign from that kind of 
poem : the clause in the beginning of it (“ without 
a series of action”) distinguishes satire properly 
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from Btago-plays, which, aro all of one action, and 
one continued scries of action. The end or scope of 
satire is to purge the passions; so far it is common 
to the satires of Juvenal and Porsius : the rest which 
follows, is also generally belonging to all throe; till 
he comes upon us, with the excluding clause “ con¬ 
sisting in a low familiar way of speech,” which is 
the proper character of Horace; and from which, 
the other two, for their honour be it spoken, are far 
distant; but how como lowness of stylo, and the 
famUiaiity of words, to bo so much the propriety of 
satire, that without them, a poet can be no more a 
satirist, than without risj^liigLlm can bo a man? 
Is the fault of Horace to bo made tho virtue and 
standing rule of this poem? Is tho grande sophos 
of Persius, and the sublimity of Juvenal to be 
circumscribed, with tho meanness of words, and 
the vulgarity of expression? If Horace refused 
tho pains of numbers, and the loftiness of figures, 
aro they bound to follow so ill a precedent. Lot 
him walk a-foot with his pad in his hand, for 
his own pleasure; but lot not them be accounted 
no poets, who choose to mount and show their 
horsemanship. Holiday is not afraid to say, that 
there never was such a fall, as from his odes to 
his satires, and that ho, injuriously to himself, 
untuned his harp. Tho majestic way of Persius 
and Juvenal was new when they began it, but it 
is old to us; and what poems have not, with time, 
received an alteration in their fashion? Which 
alteration, says Holiday, is to after-times, as good a 
warrant as the first. Has not Virgil changed the 
manners of Homer’s heroes in his .dfineid ? Certainly 
he has, and for the better. For Virgil’s age was 
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more civilised, and better bred: and ho wrote ac¬ 
cording to tho politeness of Borne, under the reign 
of Augustus Cffisar; not to the rudeness of Agamoiii- 
non’s age, or tho times of Homer. Why should wo 
offer to confine free spirits to one form, when we 
cannot so much as confine our bodies to one fashion 
of apparel? Would not Donne’s satires, which 
abound with so much wit, appear more charming, if 
he had taken care of his words, and of his numlwrB ? 
But he followed Horace so very close, that of ne¬ 
cessity ho must fall with him: and I may safely 
say it of this present age, that if we are not so 
groat wits as Donne, yet certainly, we are bettor 
poets. 

But I have said enough, and it may be too much, 
on this subject. Will your Lordship be pleased to 
prolong my audience, only so far, till I tell you my 
own trivial thoughts how a modem satire should bo 
made. I will not deviate in the least from the pre¬ 
cepts and examples of tho ancients, who wore alwaj’’s 
our best masters. I will only illustrate them, and 
discover some of tho hidden beauties in their designs, 
that wo thereby may form our own in imitation of 
them. Will you please but to observe, that Persius, 
the least in dignity of all the three, has notwith¬ 
standing been the first, who has discovered to us 
this important secret, in the designing of a perfect 
satire, that it ought only to treat of one subject; to 
be confined to one particular theme; or, at least, to 
one principally. If other vices occur in tho manage¬ 
ment of the diief, they should only bo transiently 
lashed, and not be insisted on, so as to make the 
design double. As in a play of the English fashion, 
which we call a tragi-comedy, •there is to bo but one 
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main, deaign: and, though there be an undor-plot, or 
second walk of comical characters and adventures, 
yet they are sulMorvient to the chief fable, carried 
along under it, and helping to it; so that the drama 
iriay not seem a monster with two heads. Thus the 
Coperuicim system of the planets makes the moon to 
be moved by the motion of the earth, and carried 
about her orb, as a dependent of hors. Mascardi, in 
his discourse of the “ Doppia favola,” or double tale in 
plays, gives an instance of it, in the famous pastoral 
of GiiUrini, called “ II Pastor Fido; ” where Corisca 
and the satire are the under-parts; yet we may 
observe that Corisca is brought into the body of the 
plot, and made subservient to it. It is certain that 
the divine wit of Horace was not ignorant of this 
rule, that a play, though it consists of many parts, 
must yet be one in the action, and must drive on the 
aceomplishmeut of one design; for he gives this very 
precept, “ Sit quodvis simplex dnntaxat et unum ”; 
yet he seems not so much to mind it in his satires, 
many of them consisting of more arguments than 
one; and the second without dependance od the first. 
Casaubon has observed tins before me, in his prefer¬ 
ence of Persius to Horace: and will have his own 
l)elovcd author to be the first, who found out, and 
introduced this method of confining himself to one 
subject. I know it may bo urged in defence of 
Horace, that this unity is not necessary; because the 
very word aaiura signifies a dish plentifully stored 
with all variety of fruit and grains. Yet Juvenal, 
who calls his poems a farrago, which is a word of the 
same signification with satura, has chosen to follow 
the same method of Persius, and not of Horace. 

B 
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And Boileau, whose example alone is a sufficient 
authority, has wholly confined himself, in all his 
satires, to this unity of design. That variety which 
is not to be found in any one satire, is at least, in 
many, written on several occasions. And if variety 
be of absolute necessity in every one of them, 
according to the etymology of the word; yet it 
may arise naturally from one subject, as it is di¬ 
versely treated in the several subordinate branches 
of it; all relating to the chief. It may be Ulus- 
trated accordingly with variety of examples in the 
subdivisions of it; and with as many precepts as 
there are members of it; which altogether may com¬ 
plete that alia, or hotchpotch, which is properly a 
satire. 

Under this unity of _theme, or subject, is compre¬ 
hended another rule for perfecting the design of tnie 
satire. The poet is bound, and that ex offido, to 
give his reader some one precept of moral virtue; 
and to caution him against some one particular vice 
or folly. Other virtues, subordinate to the first, may 
bo recommended, under that chief head; and other 
vic^es or follies may bo scourged, besides that which 
ho principally intends. But he is chiefiy to inculcate 
one virtue, and insist on that. Thus Juvenal, in 
every satire, excepting the first, ties himself to one 
principal instructive point, or to the shunning of 
moral evU. Even in the sixth, which seems only an 
arraignment of the whole sex of womankind, there 
is a latent admonition to avoid ill women, by show¬ 
ing how very few, who are virtuous and good, are to 
be found amongst them. But this though the wit¬ 
tiest of all his satires, has yet the least of truth or 
instruction in it. He has run himself into his old 
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declamatory way, and almost forgotten that he was 
now setting np for a moral poet. 

Persius is never wanting to ns in some profitable 
doctrine, and in exposing the opposite vices to it. 
His kind of philosophy is one, which is the stoic; 
and every satire is a comment on one particular 
dogma of that sect; unless we will except the first, 
which is against had writers; and yet even there 
he forgets not the precepts of the porch. In 
general all virtues are everywhere to be praised 
and recommended to practice; and all vices to be 
reprehended, and made either o<liou8 or ridiculous; 
or else there is a fundamental error in the whole 
design. 

I have already declared who are the only persons 
that are the adequate object of private satire, and 
who they are that may properly bo exposed by name 
for public examples of vices and follies : and there¬ 
fore I will trouble your Lordship no further with 
them. Of the best and finest manner of satire, I 
have said enough in the comparison betwixt Juvenal 
and Horace; it is that sharp, well-mannered way of 
laughing a folly out of countenance, of which your 
Lordship is the best master in this ago. I will pro¬ 
ceed to the versification, which is most proper for it, 
and add somewhat to what I have said already on 
that subject. The sort of verso which is called 
‘ burlesque, cemsisting of eight syllables, or four feet, 
is that which our excellent Hudibras has chosen. 
1 ought to have mentioned him before, when 1 spake 
of Donne; but by a slip of an old man’s memory, he 
was forgotten. The worth of his poem is too well 
known to need any commendation, and he is above my 

H 2 
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ocnsiiro ; hiB Ratiro is of the Varronian kind, though 
iinmixod with prose. The choice of his numi)orB is 
BuitaVdc enough to his design, as he has managed it: 
hut in any other hand, the shortness of his vers<!, 
ajid the (juiek returns of rhyme, had debased the 
dignity of style. And besides, the double rhyme (a 
iioccBsary eompanion of burlesque writing) is not so 
proper for manly satire, for it turns oamost too much 
to jest, and give,s us a hojdsh kind of pleasure. It 
tickloB awkwardly with a kind of pain, to the best 
sort of readers; wo are pleased ungratefully, and, if 
r may say so, against our liking. We thank him 
not for giving us that unsee,sonal)lo delight, when 
wo know ho could have given us a hotter, and more 
solid, lie might have left that talk to others, whf), 
not being able to put in thought, can only make us 
grin with the excrescence of a word of two or three 
syllables in the close. It is, indeed, below so gr<ja.t 
a master to make use of such a Httle instniment. 
But his gcx)d sense is i)crj)ctually shining through 
all ho writes; it affords us not the time of finding 
faults. Wo pass through the levity of his rhyme, 
and arc innnodiatcly carried into some admirable 
useful thought. After all, ho has chosen this kind 
of verse; and has written the best in it: and had he 
taken another, he would always have excelled. As 
wo say of a court-favourite, that whatsoever his 
ofBco be, he still makes it uppermost, and most 
beneficial to himself. ^ 

The quickness of your imagination, my Lord, has 
already pro_yentfi.d me; and you know beforehand, 
that I would prefer the verse of ten syllables, which 
we call the English heroic, to that of eight. This is 
truly my opinion: for this shrt of number is more 
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roomy: the thought can turn itself with greater ease 
in a larger compass. When the rhyme comes too 
thick ui>on us, it straightens tlio expression ; wo are 
thinking of the close, when wo should l)e employed 
in adorning the thought. It makes a poet giddy 
with turning in a space too narrow for his imagina¬ 
tion ; ho loses many beauties, without gaining one 
advantage. For a burlesque rhynui I have already 
concluded to be none; or if it wore, it is more easily 
}tur<!hased in ten syllables than in eight: in both 
ocMirsious, it is as in a tennis-court, when the strokes 
of gr<«iter force are given, when wo strike out and 
play at length. Tassone and UoilcMiu have loft us 
the best examples of this way, in the Secchia 
Kapita, and the Lutrin. And next them Merlin 
Coccajus in his Baldus. I will speak only of the two 
former, because the last is written in Latin verse. 
The iSocchia Iia]>ita is an Italiam poem, a satire of 
the Varronian kind. It is written in the stanza of 
eight, which is their measure for heroiquo verse. The 
words are stately, the numbers smooth, the turn both 
of thoughts and words is happy. The first six lines 
of the stanza seem majostical and severe; but the 
two last turn them all into a pleasiiut ridicule. 
Boileau, if I am not much deceived; has modelled 
from hence his famous Lutrin. He hiid read the 
burlesque poetry of Scarroii, with some kind of in¬ 
dignation, as witty as it was, and found nothing in 
France that was worthy of his imitation. But he 
copied the Italian so well, that his own may pass for 
an original. He writes it in the French heroic verse, 
and calls it an heroic poem: his subject is trivial, but: 
his verso is noble. I doubt m)t but he had Virgil in \ 
his eye, for we find* many admirable imitations of 
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him, and some parodies; as particularly this passage 
in the fourth of the jEneids— 

“ Kec tibi Diva parons; generis ncc Dardanug auctor, 
Perficle; scd duris gennit te cautibus borrens 
Caucasus; Uyrcanaiquo admorunt uberu tigres.” 

Which he thus translates, keeping to the words, but 
altering the sense— 

“ Non, ton Pfere b Paris, ne fnt point Boulanger; 

Et tu n’es point du sang de Gervais Horologer; 

Ta Mbre ne fut point la MuStresso d’une Coche; 

Cauoase, dans see flitnos, te forma d’nne Boobc; 
line Tigrcsse affreusc, en quelque Antre &urte, 

Te fit, aveo sou laict, suooer sa Oruaute.” 

And, as Virgil in his fourth Georgiquo of the Bees, 
perpetually raises the lowness of his subject, by the 
loftiness of his words ; and cnobles it by comparisons 
drawn from empires, and from monarchs— 

** Admitanda tibi lovium speutacula reruan, 

Mivgnanimosquc Duces, tutinsqnc ordine gentis 
Mures, ot stadia, et populos, et prmlia dicam.’' 

And again— 

“Sic Genus immortale manent; mnltosque per annos 
Siat fortune domOs, ot avi numerantur avorum.” 

We see Boileau pursuing him in the same flights; 
and scarcely yielding to his master. This, I think, 
my Lord, to be the most beautiful, and most noble 
kind of satire. Here is the majesty of the heroic, 
finely mixed with the venom of the other; and 
raising the delight which otherwise would be flat 
and vulgar, by the sublimity of the expression. I 
could say somewhat more of the delicacy of this and 
some other of his satires; but it might turn to his 
prejudice, if it were carried back to France. 

« I have given your Lordship but this bare hint, in 
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what manner this sort of satire may best be managed. 
Had I time, I could enlarge on the beautiful turns 
of words and thoughts; which are as requisite in 
this, as in heroic poetry itself; of which the satire 
is undoubtedly a species. With these beautiful 
turns I confess myself to have been unacquainted, 
till about twenty years ago, in a conversation which 
1 had with that noble wit of Scotland, Sir George 
Mackenzie: ho asked mo why I did not imitate in 
my verses the turns of Mr. Waller and Sir John 
Denham; of which he repeated many to mo. I had 
often read with pleasure, and with some profit, those 
two fathers of our English poetry; but had not 
seriously enough considered those beauties which 
give the last perfection to their works. Some 
sprinklings of this kind I had also formerly in my 
plays; but they were casual, and not designed. 
But this hint, thus seasonably given me, first made 
me sensible of my own wants, and brought me after¬ 
wards to seek for the supply of them in other 
English authors. 1 looked over the darling of my 
youth, the famous Cowley; there I found, instead of 
them, the points of wit, and quirks of epigram, even 
in the Davideis, an heroic poem, which is of an 
opposite nature to those puerilities; but no elegant 
turns either on the word or on the thought. Then 
I consulted a greater genius (without offence to the 
manes of that noble author), 1 mean Milton; but as 
ho endeavours everywhere to express Homer, whose 
ago had not arrived to that fineness, I found in him 
a true sublimity, lofty thoughts, which were Clothed 
with admirable Grecisms, and ancient words, which 
he had been digging from the mines of Chaucer and 
Spenser, and whichy with aU their rusticity, had 
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somewhat of venerable in them. But I found not 
there neither that for which I looked. At last I 
had recourse to his master, Spenser, the author of 
that immortal poem called “ The Fairy Queen ; ” and 
there I met with that which I had been looking for 
BO long in vain. Spenser had studied Virgil to as 
much advantage as Milton had done Homer; and 
among the rest of his excellencies, had copied that. 
Looking further into the Italian, I found Tasso had 
done the same; nay more, that all the sonnets in 
that language, are on the turn of the first thought; 
which Mr. Walsh, in hie late ingenious preface to 
his poems, has observed. In short, Virgil and Ovid 
are the two principal fountains of them in Latin 
poem. And the French at this day are so fond of 
them, that they judge them to bo the first beauties. 
“Delicate et bien toume," are the highest com¬ 
mendations which they bestow on somewhat which 
they think a master-piece. 

An example on the turn of words, amongst a 
thousand others, is that in the last book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses— 

“ Heu quantum Bcelus eat, in viscera, visf^cra oondi I 
Congcstoque avidum pingnesccrc ourpuro corpus; 
Altcriusquo, auimantem animantis vivero leto I ” 

An example on the turn both of thoughts and 
words is to bo found in Catullus; in the complaint 
of Ariadne, when she was left by Theseus— 

“ Turn jam nulla viro juranti foemina crcdat; 

Nulla viri sporet scrmoues usso ddeles: 

Qui dum uliquid cupiens animus prmgestit apisci. 

Nil motuuut jurure; nihil promitiere porcunt 
Sed simul ao cupidm mentis satiata libido est. 

Dicta nihil metucre; nihil peijuria ourant." 
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An extraordinary turn upon the words, is that in 
Ovid’s Epistolas ITeroiduni of Sappho to Thaon— 

Si nUi qusB formft poturit to dififna vidori. 

Nulla lutura lua eat; nulla futura tua cst.” 

Lastly, a turn which I cannot say is absolutely on 
words, for the thought turns with them, is in the 
fourth Georgique of Virgil; where Orpheus is to re¬ 
ceive his wife from hell, on express condition not 
to look on her till she was come on earth— 

“Ciim Buhita inoautum dementia oepit Amantem; 

Ignosconda quidem, bcirent si ignoscere manes." 

I will not burden your Lordship with more of 
them; for I write to a master, who understands 
them better than myself. But I may safely eon- 
eludc them to be great beauties; I might descend 
also to the mechanic beauties of heroic verse; but 
we hiive yet no English prosudia, not so much as 
a tolerable dictionary, or a grammar; so that our 
language is in a manner barbarous; and what 
government will encourage any one, or more, who 
are capable of refining it, I know not: but nothing 
under a public expense can go through with it. And 
I rather fear a decimation of the language, lhan 
hope an advancement of it in the present ago. 

I am still speaking to you, my Lord: though, in 
all probability, you are already out of hearing. 
Nothing, which my meanness can produce, is worthy 
of this long attention. But I am come to the last 
petition of Abraham: if there be ten righteous 
lines^, in this vast preface, spare it for their sake; 
and also spare the next city, because it is but a 
little one. • 
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1 would excuse the performance of this transla¬ 
tion, if it were all my own; but the better, though 
not the greater part, being the work of some gentle¬ 
men, who have succeeded very happily in their 
undertaking; let their excellencies atone for my im¬ 
perfections, and those of ray sons. I have perused 
some of the satires, which are done by other hands; 
and they seem to me as perfect in their kind, as 
anything I have seen in English verse. The com¬ 
mon way which we have taken, is not a litoral 
translation, but a kind of paraphrase; or somewhat 
which is yet more loose, betwixt a paraphrase and 
imitation. It was not possible for us, or any men, to 
have made it pleasant any other way. If rendering 
the exact sense of those authors, almost line for line, 
had been our business, Barten Holiday had done it 
already to_ our bands: and, by the help of bis 
learned notes and illustrations, not only Juvenal 
and Persius, but what is yet more obscure, his own 
verses, might be understood. 

But he wrote for fame, and wrote to scholars: we 
write only for the pleasure and entertainment of 
those gentlemen and ladies, who, though they are 
not scholars, are not ignorant: persons of under¬ 
standing and good sense; who, not having been 
conversant in the original, or at least not having 
made Latin verse so much their business as to be 
critics in it, would be glad to find, if the wit of our 
two great authors be answerable to their fame and 
reputation in the world. We have therefore en¬ 
deavoured to give the public aU the satisfaction we 
are able in this kind. 

And if we are not altogether so faithful to our 
author, as our predecessors. Holiday and Stapylton ; 
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yet we may challenge to ourselves this praise, that 
wo shall ho far more pleasing to our readers. We 
have followed our authors at greater distance, 
though not step by stop, as they have done. For 
oftentimes they have gone so close, that they have 
trod on the heels of Juvenal and Persius, and hurt 
them by their too near approach. A noble author 
would not be pursued too close by a translator. We 
lose his spirit, when wo think to take his body. 
The grosser part remains with us, but the soul is 
flown away, in some noble expression, or some 
delicate turn of words, or thought. Thus Holiday, 
who made this way his choice, seized the meaning 
of Juvenal; but the poetry has always scaped 
him. 

They who will not grant mo, that pleasure is one 
of the ends of poetry, but that it is only' a means of 
compassing the only end, which is instruction ; must 
yet allow, that without the means of pleasure, the 
instruction is but a bare and dry philosophy; a 
crude preparation of morals, which wo may have 
from Aristotle and Epictetus, with more profit than 
from any poet; neither Holiday nor Stapylton have 
imitated Juvenal, in the poetical part of him, his 
diction and his elocution. Nor had they been poets, 
as neither of them were; yet in the way they took, 
it was impossible for them to have succeeded in the 
poetic part. 

The English verse, which we call heroic, consists 
of more than ten syllables; the Latin hexameter 
sometimes rises to seventeen; as, for example, this 
verse in Virgil— 

“ Pulvemleutu putrem sonitu quatit ungula oampum.” 
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1 Icro is the difference of no less than seven syllables 
in a line betwixt the English and the Latin. Now 
the niedinm of these, is about fourteen syllables; 
beiMiuse the dactyle is a more frequent foot in hexa¬ 
meters than the spondee. 

Hut Holiday, without considering that he wrote 
with the disfidvantago of four syllfiblcs less in every 
verse, endeavours to mako one of his lines to com- 
2 >rehoud the sense of one of Juvenal’s. According 
to the falsity of the proposition was the smuiess. 
He was forced to crowd his verse with ill-sounding 
monosyllables, of which our barbarous language 
affords him a wild plenty; and by that means he 
arrived at his j)edantic end, which was to make a 
literal translation: his verses have nothing of verse 
in them, but only the worst part of it, the rhyme ; 
and that, into the bargain, is far from good. But, 
which is more intolerable, by cramming Ids ill- 
chosen, and worse-sounding monosyllables so close 
together, the very sense which ho endeavours to 
explain, is become more obscure than that of his 
author. So that Holiday himself cannot be under¬ 
stood, without as largo a commentary, as that 
which he makes on his two authore. For my 
own part, I can mako a shift to' find the mean¬ 
ing of Juvenal without his notes: but his trans¬ 
lation is more difScult than his author. And I 
find beauties in the Latin to recompense my 
pains; but in Holiday and Stapylton, my ears, in 
the first place, are mortally offended; and then 
their sense is so perplexed, that 1 return to the 
original, as the more pleasing task, as well as the 
more easy. 
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This mnst he said for oiir translation, that if we 
give not the whole sense of Juvenal, yet we give 
the most considerable part of it, we give it, in 
general, so clearly, that few notes are sufficient to 
make us intelligible. We make our author at least 
appear in a poetic dress. Wo have actually made 
him more sounding, and more elegant, than ho was 
before in English: and have endeavoured to make 
him speak that kind of English, which ho would 
have sjwken had he lived in England, and had 
written to this age. If sometimes any of us (and it 
is but seldom) make him express the customs and 
manners of our native countrj', rather than of Rtune, 
it is, either when there was some kind of analogy, 
betwixt their customs and ours; or when, to make 
him more easy to vulgar understandings, we give 
him those manners which are familiar to us. But 
T defend not this innovation, it is enough if I can 
excuse it. For, to speak sincerely, the manners of 
nations and ages are not to be confounded: we 
should cither make them English, or leave them 
Roman. If this can neither be defended, nor ex¬ 
cused, lot it be pardoned, at least, because it is 
acknowledged: and so much the more easily, as 
being a fault which is never committed without 
some pleasure to the reader. 

Thus, my Lord, having troubled you with a tedious 
visit, the best manners will be shown in the least 
ceremony. I will slip away while your back is 
turned, and while you are otherwise employed: 
with great confusion, for having entertained you so 
long with this discourse; and for having no other 
recompense to make you, than the worthy labours 
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of my fellow-undertakers in this work, and the 
thankful acknowledgments, prayers, and perpetual 
good wishes, of. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 
Most obliged, most humble. 

And most obedient servant, 

JOHN DEYDEN. 


iug. 18,1692. 
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Fob this last half-year I have been troubled with 
the disease (as I may call it) of translation: the cold 
prose fits of it, which are always the most tedious 
with me, were spent in the history of the League; 
the hot, which succeeded them, in verse miscellanies. 
The truth is, I fancied to myself a kind of ease in 
the change of the paroxysm; never suspecting but 
the humour would have wasted itself in two or throe 
pastorals of Theocritus, and as many odes of Horace. 
But finding, or at least thinking 1 found, something 
that was more pleasing in them than my ordinary 
productions, I encouraged myself to renew my old 
acquaintance with Lucretius and Virgil; and im¬ 
mediately fixed upon some parts of them, which had 
most aftectod me in the reading. Those were my 
natural impulses for the undertaking. But there 
was an accidental motive which was full as forcible. 
It was my Lord Eoscommon’s essay on translated 
verse; which made me uneasy till I tried whether 
or no 1 was capable of following his rules, and of 
reducing the speculation into practice. For many 
a fair precept in poetry is, like a seeming demon¬ 
stration in the mathematics, very specious in the 
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diagram, but failing in the mechanic operation. I 
think I have generally observed his instructions; 
I am sure my reason is sufficiently convinced both 
of their truth and usefulness ; which, in other words, 
is to confess no less a vanity, than to pretend that I 
have at least in some places made exiimples to his 
rules. Yet, withal, I must acknowledge, that I have 
many times exceeded my commission : for I have 
both added and omitted, and even sometimes very 
boldly made such expositions of my authors, as no 
Dutch commentator will forgive me. Perhaps, in 
such particular passages, I have thought that I 
discovered some beauty yet undiscovered by those 
jiedants, which none but a poet could have found. 
Wlicro I have taken away some of their exj>ressions, 
and cut them shorter, it may possibly be on this con¬ 
sideration, that what was beautiful in the Greek or 
Ijatin, would not appear so shining in the English. 
And where I have enlarged them, I desire the false 
critics would not always think, that those thoughts 
are wholly mine, but that either they are secretly 
in the poet, or may bo fairly deduced from him; or 
at least, if both those considerations should fail, that 
my own is of a piece with his, and that if he wore 
living, and an Englishman, they are such as ho 
would probably have written. 

For, after all, a translator is to make his author 
appear as charming as possibly he can, provided he 
maintains Ids character, and makes him' not unlike 
^ hims^. Translation is a kind of drawing after the 
'life;, where every one will acknowledge there is a 
double sort of likeness, a good one and a bad. It is 
one thing to draw the outlines true, the features 
like, the proportions exact, the colouring itself per- 
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haps tolerable; and another thing to make all these 
graceful, by the posture, the shadowings, and chiefly 
by the spirit which animates the whole. I cannot, 
without some indignation, look on an ill copy of an 
excellent original. Much less can J behold with 
patience Virgil, Homer, and some others, whose 
beauties I have been endeavouring all my life to 
imitate, so abused, as I may siiy, to their faces, by a 
botching interpreter. What English readers, unac¬ 
quainted with Greek or Latin, will believe me, or 
any other man, when wo commend those authors, 
and confess wo derive all that is pardonable in us 
from their fountains, if they take those to be the 
same poets, whom our Ogilbys have translated? But 
I dare assure them, that a'-gbod poet is no more like 
himself, in a dull translation, than his carcass would i 
be to his living body. There are many who under¬ 
stand Greek and Latin, and yet arc ignorant of their 
mother tongue. The proprieties and delicacies of the 
English are known to few: if is impossible even for 
a good uit to understand and practise them, without 
the help of a liberal education, long reading, and 
digesting of those few good authors wo have amongst 
us, the knowledge of men and-manners, the freedom 
of habitudes and conversation with the best of com¬ 
pany of both sexes; and, in short, without wearing 
off the rust, which he contracted while he was” lay¬ 
ing in a stock of learning. Thus difficult it is to 
understand the purity of English, and critically to 
discern not only good writers from bad, and a pro¬ 
per style from a corrupt, but also to distinguish that 
which is pure in a good author, from that which is 
vicious and corrupt in him. And for want of all 

I 
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these requisites, or the greatest part of them, most 
of our ingenious young men take up some cry’d-up 
English poet for their model, adore him, and imitate 
him, as they think, without knowing wherein ho is 
defective, whore ho is boyish and trifling, wherein 
either his thoughts, or the turn of both is unhar- 
, monioiis. Thus it appears necessary, that a man 
should be a nice critic in his mother-tongue, before 
he atteinj>ts to translate a foreign language. Neither 
is it sufiicicnt that ho be able to judge of words and 
style; but ho must be a master of them .too; he 
must perfectly understand his author’s tongue, and 
absolutely command his own. So that, to be a 
; thorough translator, ho must be a thorough poet. 
Neither is it enough to give his author’s sense in 
good English, in poetical expressions, and in musical 
;numbers: for, though all these are exceeding diffi¬ 
cult to })orform, there yet remains a harder task; 
and it is a secret of which few translators have suffi¬ 
ciently thought. I have already hinted a word or 
two concerning it; that is, the maintaining the 
character of an author, which distinguishes him 
from all others, and makes him appear that indi¬ 
vidual poet whom you would interpret. For ex¬ 
ample, not only the thoughts, but the style and 
versification, of Virgil and Ovid are very dificrent. 
Yet I see, even in our best j)oets, who have trans¬ 
lated Bom'e parts of them, that they have confounded 
their several talents; and, by endeavouring only at 
the sweetness and harmony of numbers, have made 
them both so much alike, that if I did not know 
the originals, I should never be able to judge by the 
copies, which was Virgil, and which was Ovid. It 
was objected against a late, noble painter (Sir P. 
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Lely), that he drew many graceful pictures, hut few 
of them were like. And this happened to him, ho- 
cause he always studied himself more than those 
who sat to him. In such translators I can easily 
distinguish the hand which performed the work, hut 
I cannot distinguish their jHK)t from another. Sup¬ 
pose two authors are equally sweet, yet there is a 
great distinction to ho made in sweetness; as in 
that of sugar, and that of honey. I can make the 
difference more plain, hy giving you (if it ho worth 
knowing) my own method of proceeding, in my 
translations out of four several poets; Virgil, Theo¬ 
critus, Lucretius, and Horace. In each of these, 
before I undertook them, I considered the ^genius 
and distinguishing character of my author. I loohed 
on Virgil as a succinct, grave, and majestic writer; 
one who weighed, not .only every thought, hut every 
word and syllahle: who was still aiming to crowd 
his sense into as narrow a compass as possibly ho 
could; for which reason ho is so very figurative, 
that he requires (1 may almost say) a grammar 
apart to construe him. His verso is everywhere 
sounding the very thing in your ears whoso sense it 
hears: yet the numbers are peri)etually varied, to 
increase the delight of the reader; so that the same 
sounds are never repeated twiee together. On the 
contrary, Ovid and Claudian, though they write in 
styles differing from each other, yet have each of 
them hut one sort of music in their versos. AU the 
versification and little variety of Claudian is in¬ 
cluded within the compass of four or five lines, and 
then he begins again in the same tenor; perpetu¬ 
ally elosing his sense at the end of a verse, and that 
verse commonly which they call golden, or two 

I 2 
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Bnbstantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 
them to keep the peace. Ovid, with all his sweet¬ 
ness, has as little variety of numbers and sound as 
he: he is always, as it were, upon the hand-gall(^), 
and his verso runs upon carpet-ground. Ho avoids 
like the other, all Synalsepba’s, or cutting-off one 
vowel when it comes before another, in the follow¬ 
ing word. But to return to Virgil, though he is 
smooth where smoothness is required, yet he is so 
far from affecting it, that he seems rather to disdain 
it; frequently makes use of Synalaepba’s, and con¬ 
cludes his sense in the middle of his verso. Ho is 
everywhere above conceits of epigraramatie. wit, 
and gross hyperboles: he maintams majesty in the 
midst of plainness; he shines, but glares not; and 
is stately without ambition, which is the vice of 
Lucian. I drew my definition of poetical wit from 
my particular consideration of him; for propriety of 
thoughts and words are only to be found in him; 
and, whore they are proper, they will bo delightful. 
Pleasure follows of necessity, as the effect does the 
cause; and therefore is not to be put into the defini- 
vtion. This exact propriety of V irgil I particularly 
regarded, as a great part of his character; but must 
confess, to my shame, that 1 have not been able to 
translate any part of him so well, as to make him 
appear wholly like himself; for, where the oiginal 
is close, no version can reach it in the same compass. 
Hanibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the nearest, the most 
poetical, and the most sonorous, of any translation 
of the .^neid: yet, though he takes the advantage 
of blank verse, he commonly allows two lines for one 
of Virgil, and does not always hit his sense. Tasso 
tells us, in his letters, that Sperone Speroni, a groat 
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Italian wit, who was his contemporary, observed of 
Virgil and Tully, that the Latin orator endeavonrod 
to imitate the copiousness of Iloraor, the Greek poet; 
and that the Latin poet made it his business to reach 
the conciseness of Demosthenes, the Greek orator. 
Virgil therefore being so very sparing of his words, 
and leaving so much to bo imagined by the reader, 
can never be translated as ho ought, in any modem 
tongue. To make him copious, is to alter his cha¬ 
racter; and to translate him lino for lino is im¬ 
possible, because the Latin is naturally a more 
succinct language than either the Italian, Spanish, 
French, or even than the English, which, by reason 
of its monosyllables, is far the most compendious of 
them. Virgil is much the closest of any lioman 
poet, and tlio Latin hexameter has more feet than 
the English heroic. 

Besidos all this, an author has the choice of his 
own thoughts and words, which a translator has 
not; he is confined by the sense of the inventor to 
those expressions which are the nearest to it: so 
that Virgil, studying brevity, and having the com¬ 
mand of his own language, could bring those words 
into a narrow compass, which a translator cannot 
render without circumlocutions. In short, they who 
have called him the torture of grammarians, might 
also have called him the plague of translators; for 
he seems to have studied not to be translated. I 
own that, endeavouring to turn his Nisus and Eury- 
aluB as close as I was able, I have performed that 
episode too literally; that, giving more scope to 
Me/.entins and Lansus, that version, which has more 
of the majesty of Virgil, has less of his conciseness; 
and all that 1 can promise for myself, is only, that 
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I have done both hotter than Ogilby, and perhaps as 
well as Caro. By considering him so carefully as 1 
did before my attempt, 1 have made some faint rc- 
semblanoo of him; and, had I taken more time, 
might possibly have succeeded better; but never so 
well as to have satisfied myself. 

Ho who excells all other poets in his own language, 
wore it passible to do him right, must appear above 
them in our tongue, which, as my Lord Boscommon 
justly observes, approaches nearest to the Eoman in 
its majesty; nearest indeed, but with a vast interval 
betwixt them. There is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s 
words, and in them princijjally consists that beauty, 
which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to him who 
boat understands their force. This diction of his (I 
must once again say) is never to bo copied; and, 
since it cannot, ho wUl appear but lame in the best 
translation. The tunis of his verso, his breakings, 
his propriety, his numbers, and his gravity, I have 
as far imitated, as the poverty of our language, and 
the hastiness of my performance, would allow. I 
may seem sometimes to have varied from his sense : 
but I think the greatest variations may bo fairly 
deduced from him; and where I leave his commen¬ 
tators, it may bo, I understand him better: at least 
I wrote without consulting them in many places. But 
two particular linos in Mezentius and Lausus I can¬ 
not so easily excuse: they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil’s sense; but they are too like the tender¬ 
ness of Ovid, and were printed before I had considered 
them enough to alter them. The first of them I have 
forgotten, and cannot easily retrieve, because the 
copy is at the press; the second is this— 

‘‘ When Laugus died I was already slain,” 
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This appears pretty enough at first sight; hut I 
am convinced, for many reasons, that the expression 
is too hold; that Virgil would not have said it, 
though Ovid would. The reader may pardon it, if 
he please, for the freeness of the confession; and 
instead of that, and the former, admit those two 
lines, which are more according to the author— 

"Nor ask I life, nor fon;!;lit with tliut tiusign ; 

As I had used my fortune, use thou thine.” 

Having with much ado got clear of Virgil,' I have 
in the next place to consider the genius of Lucretius, 
whom I have translated more happily in those parts 
of him which I undertook. If ho was not of the 
best age of Roman poetry, he was at least of that 
which preceded it; and ho himself refined it to that 
degree of iicrfcction, both in the language and the 
thoughts, that ho left an easy task to Virgil; who 
as ho succeeded him in time, so ho copied his oxcel- 
lentaes: for the method of the Georgies is plainly 
derived from him. Lucretius had chosen a subject 
naturally crabbe;^; ho therefore adorned it with 
poetical descriptions, and precepts of morality, in 
the beginning and ending of his books, which you 
see Virgil has imitated with great success in those 
four books, which in my opinion arc more perfect in 
their kind than oven his divine iEneid. The turn of 
his verses he has likewise followed in those places 
which Lucretius has most laboured; and some of his 
very linos ho has transplanted into his own works, 
without much variation. If I am not mistaken, the 
distinguishing character of Lucretius (1 mean of his 
soul and genius) is^ certain kind of noble pride, and 
pt)sitivc assertion of his opinions. He is everywhere 
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oonfidont of his own reason, and assuming an abso¬ 
lute command, not only over his vulgar readers, hut 
even his patron Memmius. For he is always bidding 
him attend, as if he had the rod over him; and 'Mling 
a magisterial authority while he instructs him. From 
his time to ours, I know none so like him, as our poet 
and philosopher of Malmesbury. This is that per¬ 
petual dictatorship, which is exorcised by Lucretius ; 
who, though often in the wrong, yet seems to deal 
bond fide with his reader, and tells him nothing but 
what ho thinks: in which plain sincerity, I believe, 
he differs from our ITobbos, who could not Iks con¬ 
vinced, or at least doubt of some eternal truths, 
which he has opposed. But for Lucretius, ho seems 
to disdain all manner of replies, and is so confident 
of his cause, that he is before-hand with his antago¬ 
nists ; urging for thorn whatever he imagined they 
could say, and leaving them, as he supposes, without 
an objection for the future: all this too with so much 
scorn and indignation, as if ho were assured of the 
triumph before he entered into the lists. From this 
sublime and daring genius of his it must of necessity 
come to pass, that his thoughts must bo masculine, 
••ffull of argumentation, and that sufficiently warm. 
From the same fiery temper proceeds the loftiness of 
his expressions, and the perpetual torrent of his 
ivereei^t^eib' the barrenness of his subject does not 
itoo much constrain the quickness of his fancy. For 
there is no doubt to be made, but that he could have 
been everywhere as poetical as he is in his descrip¬ 
tions, and in the moral part of his philosophy, if he 
had not aimed more to instruct, in his system of 
Nature, than to delight. But he was bent upon 
making Memmius a materialist, and teaching him to 
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defy an invisible power. In short, he was so much 
an atheist, that he forgot sometimes to be a poet. 
These arc the considerations which I had of that 
author before I attempted to translate some parts of 
him. And accordingly I laid by my natural diffidence 
and scepticism for a while, to take up that dogmati¬ 
cal way of his, which, as I said, is so much his cha¬ 
racter, as to make him that individual poet. As for 
his opinions concerning the mortality of the soul, 
they arc so absurd, that I cannot, if I would, believe 
them. I think a future state demonstrable even by 
natural arguments; at least, to take away rewards 
and punishments is only a pleasing prospect to a 
man,.who resolves before-hand not to live morally. 
But, on the other side, the thought of being nothing 
after death is a burthen insupportable to a virtuous 
man, even though a heathen. We naturally aim at 
happiness, and cannot bear to have it confined to the 
shortness of our present being, especially when we 
consider, that virtue is generally unhappy in this 
world, and vice fortunate. So that it is hope of 
futurity alone that makes this life tolerable, in ex¬ 
pectation of a better. Who would not commit all 
the excesses, to which he is prompted by his natural 
inclinations, if he may do them with security while 
he is alive, and be incapable of punishment after ho 
is dead? If he be cunning and secret enough to 
avoid the laws, and there is no band of morality to 
restrain him: for fame and reputation are weak ties: 
many men have not the least sense of them: power¬ 
ful men are only awed by them, as they conduce to 
their interest, and that not always, when a passion 
is predominant: and no man will be contained with¬ 
in the bounds of duty*, when he may safely transgress 
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tlicm. These are my thoughts ahstractedly, and with¬ 
out entering into the notions of our Christian faith, 
which is the proper business of divines. 

But there are other arguments in this poem (which 
I have turned into English) not belonging to the 
mortality of the soul, which arc strong enough to a 
reasonable man, to make him less in love with life, 
and consequently in less apprehensions of death. 
Such as are the natural satiety proceeding from a 
perpetual enjoyment of the same tilings; the incon- 
vonioncics of old age, which make him incapable of 
corporeal pleasures; the decay of understanding and 
memory, which render him contemptible, and useless 
to others. These, and many other reasons, so pathe¬ 
tically urged, so beautifully expressed, so adorned 
with examples, and so admirably raised by the 
sopopcia of Nature, who is brouglit-in speaking to her 
children, with so much authority and vigour, deserve 
the pains I have taken with them, which I hope have 
not been unsuccessful, or unworthy of my author. 
At least I must take the liberty to own, that I was 
pleased with my own endeavours, which but rarely 
happens to me; and that I am not dissatisfied upon 
the review of anything I have done in this author. 

I have not here designed to rob the ingenious and 
learned translator of Lucretius of any part of that 
commendation which ho has so justly acquired by 
the whole author, whose fragments only fall to my 
portion. What I have now performed is no more 
than I intended above twenty years ago. The ways 
of our translations are very different. Ho follows 
him more closely than I have done, which became 
an interpreter of the whole poem; I take more 
liberty, because it best suited w'ith my design, which 
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was to make him as pleasing as I could. Ho had 
boon too voluminous had ho used my method in so 
long a work; and I had certainly taken his, had I 
made it my business to translate the whole. The 
preference then is justly his; and I join with Mr. 
Evelyn in the confession of it, with this additional 
advantage to him, that his reputation is already 
established in this poet, mine is to make its fortune 
in the world. If I have been anywhere obscure in 
following our common author, or if Tjucrctius him¬ 
self is to be condemned, I refer myself to his excel¬ 
lent annotations, which I have often read, and always 
with some new pleasure. 

My preface begins already to swell uiKui mo, and 
looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by so tedious 
a bespeaking of him: and yet I have Horace and 
Theocritus upon my hands; but the Greek gentle¬ 
man shall quickly bo despatched, because I have 
more busimsss with the Roman. 

That which distiiigiiishes Theocritus from all other 
poets, both Greek and Lathi, and which raises him 
even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the inimitable 
tei^emess of his passions, and the natural expression 
of them in words so becoming a pastoral. A sim¬ 
plicity shines through all he writes. He shows his 
art and learning, by disguising both. His shepherds 
never rise above their country education in their com¬ 
plaints of love. There is the same difference betwixt 
him and Virgil, as there is between Tasso’s Aminta 
and the Pastor Pido of Guarini. Virgil’s shepherds 
are too well read in the philosophy of Epicurus and 
Plato; and Guarini’s seem to have been bred in 
courts. But Theocritus and Tasso have taken theirs 
from cottages and plains. It was said of Tasso, in 
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relation to his similitudes, that he never departed 
from the woods, that is, -all his comparisons were 
taken from the country. The same may he said of 
our Theocritus. He is softer than Ovid; he touches 
the passions more iSolicatoly, and performs all this 
out of his own fund, without diving into the arts 
and sciences for a supply. Even his Doric dialect has 
an incomparable sweetness in its clownishness, like 
a fair shepherdess in her coTintry russet, talking in 
a Yorkshire tone. This was impossible for Virgil to 
imitate; because the severity of the Eoman language 
denied him that advantage. Spenser has endeavoured 
it in his Shepherd’s Kalendar; but neither will it 
succeed in English : for which reason I have forbore 
to attempt it. For Theocritus wrote to Sicilians, who 
spoke that dialect; and I direct this part of my 
translations to our ladies, who neither understand, 
nor will take pleasure in such homely expressions. 
1 proceed to Horace. y 

Take him in parts, and he is chiefly to l)e con¬ 
sidered in his three different talents, as he was a 
'critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes. His morals 
are uniform, and run through all of them ; for, let 
his Dutch commentators say what they will, his 
])hilosophy was epicurean; and he made use of 
gods and providence only to serve a turn in poetry. 
Rut since neither his critici8ms,’Virh'ich are the most 
instructive of any that are written in this art, nor 
his satires, which are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s, 
if to laugh and railly is to be preferred to railing and 
declaiming, are no part of my present undertaking, 
I confine myself wholly to his odes. Those are also 
of several sorts: some of them are panegyrical, others 
moral, the rest jovial, or (if I ‘may so call them) 
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Bacchanalian. Ab difficnlt as he makes it, and as 
indeed it is, to imitate Pindar, yet, in his most ele¬ 
vated flights, and in the sudden changes of his 
subject, with almost imperceptible connections, that 
Theban poet is his master. But Iloraoo is of the 
■ more bounded fancy, and confines himself strictly 
jto one sort of verse, or stanza, in every ode. That 
Vliich will distinguish his style from all other poets, 
jis the elegance of his words, and the numerousness 
iof.,.his verse. There is nothing so delicately turned 
in all the Roman language. There appears in every 
part of his diction, or (to speak English) in all his 
expressions, a kind of noble and bold purity. His 
-words are chosen with as much exactness as Virgil’s; 
^but there seems to be a greater spirit in them. There 
(is a secret happiness attends his choice, which in 
Petronius is called “Curiosa Fclicitas,” and which 
1 suppose he had from the “Feliciter audere” of 
Horace himself. But the most distinguishing part 
of all his character seems to me to bo his briskness, 
hi s jollity, an d his good-humour; and those I have 
chiefly enSe^oured to copy. His other excellencies, 
I confess, are above my imitation. One ode, which 
infinitely pleased me in the reading, I have attempted 
to translate in Pindaric verse; it is that which is 
inscribed to the present Earl of Rochester, to whom 
I have particular obligations, which this small testi¬ 
mony of my gratitude can never pay. It is his 
darling in the Latin, and I have taken some pains 
to make it my master-piece in English: for which 
reason I took this kind of verse, which allows more 
latitude than any other. Every one knows it was 
introduced into our language, in this age, by the 
happy genius of Mr, Cowley. The seeming easiness 
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of it has made it spread: but it has not been con¬ 
sidered enough, to ho so -woll cultivated. It languishes 
iin almost every hand hut his, and some very few, 
j whom (to ^heep the rest in countenance) I do not 
name. Ho,^(Teed, lias brought it as near perfection 
as was possible in so short a time. But, if I may bo 
aUowed to speak my mind modestly, and without in¬ 
jury to his sacred ashes, somewhat of the purity of 
the English, somewhat of more equal thoughts, somo- 
wliat of sweetness in the numbers, in one word, 
somewhat of a finer turn, and more lyrical verse, is 
yet wanting. As for the soul of it, which consists 
in the warmth and vigour of fancy, the masterly 
^figures, and the copiousness of itoagiuation, he has 
^xcolled all others in this kind. Yet, if the kind 
itself bo capiiblc of more perfection, though ratlier 
in the ornamental j>arts of it than the essential, what 
rules of morality or respect have 1 broken, in naming 
the dofocts, that they may hereafter be amended? 
Imitation is a nice point, and there are few poets 
who deserve to be models in all they write. Mil¬ 
ton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ is admirable; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no fiats against his 
elevations, when it is evident ho creeps along some¬ 
times for above an hundred lines together ? Cannot 
I admire the height of his invention, and the strength 
of his expression, without defending his antiquated 
, words, and the perj)etual harshness of their sound ? 
It is as much commendation as a man can bear, to 
own him excellent; all beyond it is idolatry. Since 
Pindar was the prince of lyric poets, let me have 
leave to say, that, in imitating him, our numbers 
should, for the must part, be lyrical. For variety, 
or rather where the majesty thought requires it, 
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they may be stretched to the English heroic of five 
feet, and to the French Alexandrine of six. But the 
ear must preside, and direct the judgment to the 
choice of numbersT Without the nicety of this, the 
harmony of Pindaric verso can never bo complete: 
the cadency of one line must bo a rule to that of the 
next; and the sound of the former must slide gently 
into that which follows; without lea 2 )ing from one 
extreme into another. It must be done like the 
shadowings of a picture, which fall by degrees into 
a darker colour. J shall Ixs glad, if I have so ex¬ 
plained myself as to be understood; but if I have 
not, “ Quod ncquco diccrc et sentio tantiim ” must be 
my excuse. There remains much more to bo said on 
this subject; but, to avoid envy, I will bo silent. 
What I have said is the general ojiiiiion of the best 
judges, and in a manner has been forced from me, 
by seeing a noble sort of jioctry so hapj)ily restored 
by one man, and so grossly coj)ied by almost all the 
rest. A musical car, and a great genius, if another 
Mr. Cowley could arise in another ago, may bring it 
to perfection. In the mean time— 

. . . “ Fimgar viois ootis, acutum 

Beddore quas I'errum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.” 

To conclude, I am sensible that I have written 
this too hastily and too loosely : I fear I have been 
tedious, and, which is worses, it comes out from the 
first draught, and uncorrocted. This I grant, is no 
excuse: for it may be reasonably urged, why did he 
not write with more leisure, or, if he had it not 
(which was certainly my case), why did he attempt 
to write on so nice a subject? The objection is un¬ 
answerable ; but, in part of recompense, lot me assure 
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tho reader, tliat, in hasty productions, he is sure to 
meet with an author’s present sense, which cooler 
thoughts would possibly have disguised. There is 
undoubtedly more of spirit, though not of judgment, 
in those incorrect essays, and consequently, though 
iny hazard be the greater, yet the reader’s pleasure 
is not the less. 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN POETRY 
AND PAINTING. 


It may be reasonably expected, that I shonld say 
something on my behalf, in respect to my present 
undertaking. First then, the reader may be pleased 
to know, that it was not of my own ehoioe that I 
undertook this work. Many of our most skilful 
})aiutcrs, and other artists, were pleased to recom¬ 
mend this author to mo, as one who perfectly un¬ 
derstood the rules of painting; who gave the best 
and most concise instructions for performance, and 
the surest to inform the judgment of all who loved 
this noble art; that they who before were rather 
fond of it, than knowingly admired it, might 
defend their inclination by their reason ; that they 
might understand those excellencies which they 
blindly valued, so as not to be further imposed on 
by bad pieces, and to know when Nature was well 
imitated by the most able masters. It is true in¬ 
deed, and they acknowledge it, that, besides the 
rules which are given in this treatise, or which 
can be given in any other, to make a perfect judg¬ 
ment of good pictures, and to value them more or 
less, when compared with another, there is further 
required a long conversation with the best pieces, 
which are not very, frequent cither in Prance or 
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England; yet some we have, not only from the 
hands of Holbein, Eubens, and Vandyck (one of 
them is admirable for history-painting, and the 
other two for portraits), but of many Flemish 
masters, and those not inconsiderable, though for 
design not equal to the Italians. And of these 
latter also, we are not unfurnished with some jueces 
of Eaphael, Titian, Correggio, Michel Angelo, and 
others. But to return to my own undertaking of 
this translation; I freely own that I thought my¬ 
self incapable of performing it, either to their 
satisfaction, or my own credit. Not but that 1 
understood the original Latin, and the French 
author perhaps as well as most Englishmen; but 
I was not suflicioutly versed in the terms of art: 
and therefore thought that many of those persons, 
who put this honourable task on me, were more 
able to perform it themselves, as midoubtedly they 
were. But they assuring mo of their assistance in 
c<.)rrecting my faults, where I spoke improperly, I 
was encouraged to attempt it, that I might not be 
wanting in what 1 could, to satisfy the desires of 
so many gentlemen who were willing to give the 
world this useful work. They have effectually per¬ 
formed their promise to me, and I have been as 
careful on my side to take their advice on all 
things, so that the reader may assure himself of 
a tolerable translation; not elegant, for I proposed 
not that to myself, but familiar, clear, and instruc¬ 
tive ; in any of which parts, if I have failed, the 
faul^ies- wholly at my door. In this one particular 
only, I must beg the reader’s pardon: the prose 
translation of the poem is not free from poetical 
expresBions, and 1 dare not promise that some of 
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them are not fustian, or at least highly meta¬ 
phorical ; but, this being a fault in the fi rat d iges- 
t^n, (that is, the original Latin), was not t6~be 
remedied in the second, viz. the translation; and I 
may confidently say, that whoever had attempted 
it, must have fallen into tlie same inconvenience, or 
a much greater, that of a false version. When I 
tmdortook this work, I was already engaged in the 
translation of Virgil, from whom I have borrowed 
only two months, and am now returning to that 
which I ought to understand better. In the mean¬ 
time, I beg the reader’s pardon for entertaining 
him so long with myself; it is an usual part of ill 
manners in all authors, and almost in all mankind, 
to trouble others with their business; and 1 was so 
sensible of it before-hand, that I had not now com¬ 
mitted it, unless some concernments of the nwiders 
had been interwoven with my own. But 1 know 
not, while I am atoning for one error, if I am not 
falling into another: for 1 have been importuned to 
say something further of this art; and to make 
some observations on it, in relation to the likeness 
and agreement which it has with poetry its sister. 
But before I proceed, it will not be amiss, if I copy 
from Bellori (a most ingenious author) some part of 
his idea of a painter, which cannot bo unpleasing, 
at least to such who are conversant in the philo¬ 
sophy of Plato; and, to avoid tediousness, I will 
not translate the whole discourse, but take and 
leave, as I find occasion. 

“ God Almighty, in tho fabric of the universe, 
first contemplated himself, and reflected on his own 
excellencies; from which he drew and constituted 
those first forms, which are called ideas, so that 
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every species which was afterwards expressed was 
produced from that first idea, forming that won¬ 
derful contexture of all created beings. But the 
cehsstial lM)dios above the moon being incorruptible 
and not subject to change, remained for ever fair 
aiid in perpetual order. On the contrary, all things 
which arc sublunary are subject to change, to de¬ 
formity, and to decay; and though Nature always 
intends a consummate beauty in her productions, 
yet through the ine(juality of the matter, the forms 
are altered; and in particular human beauty suffers 
alteration for the worse, as we see to our mortifica¬ 
tion, in the deformities and disproportions which 
are in us. I’or which reason, the artful painter, 
and the sculptor, imitating the Divino Maker, form 
to themselves, as well as they are able, a model of 
the superior beauties; and, reflecting on them, en¬ 
deavour to correct and amend the common Nature, 
and to represent it as it was first created, without 
fault, either in colour or in lineament. 

“ The idea, which we may call the goddess of 
painting and of sculpture, descends upon the marble 
and the cloth, and becomes the original of those arts: 
and l)eing measured by the compass of the intellect, 
is itself the measure of the performing hand: and, 
being animated by the imagination, infuses life into 
the image. The idea of the painter and the sculptor 
is undoubtedly that perfect and excellent example 
of the mind, by imitation of which imagined forms 
all things are represented which fall under human 
sight; such is the definition which is made by 
Cicero, in his book of the Orfitor, to Brutus. ‘ As 
therefore in forms and figures there is somewhat 
which is excellent and perfect, to which imagined 
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species all things are referred by imitation, which 
are the objects of sight; in like manner we behold 
the species of eloquence in our minds, the eflSgics, 
or actual imago of which we seek in the organs of 
our hearing. I’his is likewise confirmed by Proclus, 
in the dialogue of Plato, called Timmus; If, says 
ho, you take a man as he is made by Nature, and 
compare him with another who is the effect of Art, 
the work of Nature will .always aj)pear the less 
beautiful, because Art is more accurate than Nature.’ 
Put Zeuxis, who, from the choice which he made of 
five virgins, drew that wonderful picture of Helena, 
which Cicero, in his Orator before mentioned, sets 
before us, as the most perfect ex.araple of beauty, at 
the same time admonishes a painter to contemplate 
the ideas of the most natural forms; and to make a 
judicious choice of several bodies, all of them the 
most elegant which wo can find ; by which we may 
plainly understand, th.at he thought it imjwssible 
to find in any one body all those perfections which 
ho sought for the accomplishment of a Helena, be¬ 
cause Naturo in any individual person makes nothing 
that is perfect in all its parts. For this reason 
Maximus Tyrius also says, that the image which is 
taken by a painter from several bodies produces a 
beauty, which it is impossible to find in any single 
natural body, approaching to tho perfection of the 
fairest statues. Thus Nature, on this account, is so 
much inferior to Art, that those artists who propose 
to themselves only the imitation or likeness of such 
or such a y)articular person, without election of those 
ideas before mentioned, have often been reproached 
for that omission. Demetrius was taxed for being 
too natural; Dionysius was also blamed for drawing 
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men like us, and was commonly called 'Avdpoxiroypa- 
^()S, that is, a painter of men. In our times, Michel 
Angelo da Caravaggio was esteemed too natural; 
ho drew persons as they were; and Bamhoccio, 
and most of the Dutch painters, have drawn the 
worst likeness. Lysippus, of old, upbraided the 
common sort of sculptors for making men such as 
they were found in Nature; and Iwastod of himself, 
that ho made them as they OTight to bo; which is a 
precept of Aristotle, given as well to poets as to 
painters. Phidias raised an admiration even to 
astonishment in those who beheld his statues, with 
the forms whieh he gave to his gods and heroes, 
by imitating the idea rather than Nature; and 
Cicero, speaking of him, alTirms, that figuring 
Jupiter and Pallas, ho did not contemplate any 
object from whence he took any likeness, but con¬ 
sidered in his own mind a groat and admirable 
form of beauty, and according to that image in his 
soul, ho directed the operation of his hand. Seneca 
also seems to wonder that Phidias, having never 
beheld either Jove or Pallas, yet could conceive 
their divine images in his mind. Apollonius 
Tyanasus says the same in other words, that the 
fancy more instructs the painter than the imita¬ 
tion; for the last makes only the things which it 
sees, but the first makes also the things which it 
never sees. 

“Leon Battista Alberti tolls us, that we ought 
not so much to love the likeness as the beauty, and 
to choose from the fairest bodies severally the fairest 
parts. Leonardo da Vinci instructs the painter to 
form this idea to himself; and Eafiaelle, the greatest 
of all modem masters, writes Ahus to Castiglione, 
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concerning liia Galatea: ‘ To paint a fair one, it is 
necessary for me to see many fair ones; Imt l)ecanse 
there is so great a scarcity of lovely women, I am 
constrained to make use of one certain idea, which 
* I have formed to myself in my own fancy.’ Guido 
lieni sending to Rome his St. Michael, which he had 
painted for the church of the Cajmchins, at the 
same time wrote to Monsignor Massano, who was 
the maestro di cana (or steward of the house) to Pope 
Urban viii. in this manner; ‘I wish 1 had the 
wings of an angel, to have ascended into Paradise 
and there to have beheld the forms of those beau¬ 
tified spirits, from which 1 might have copied my 
archangel; but, not being able to mount so high, 
it was in vain for me to search his resemblance 
here below; so that I was forced to ])iakc an intro¬ 
spection into my own mind, and into that idea of 
beauty, which I have formed in my own imagina¬ 
tion. I have likewise created there the contrary 
idea of deformity and ugliness; but I leave the 
cousid(!ration of it till I paint the devil, and in 
the meantime shun the very thought of it as 
much as possibly I (san, and am oven endeavouring 
to blot it wholly out of my rcmciubranco.’ There 
was not any lady in all antiquity who was mistress 
of so much beauty, as was to bo found in the Venus 
of Cnidus, made by I’raxitelcs, or the Minerva of 
Athens, by Phidias, which was therefore called the 
Beautiful Form. Neither is there any man of the 
present ago equal in the strength, proportion, and 
knitting .of his limbs, to the Hercules of Fameso, 
made by Glycon ; or any woman who can justly be 
compared with the Medicean Venus of Gleomenes. 
And upon this account the noblest poets and the 
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best orators, wbon they desire to celebrate any 
extraordinary beauty, are forced to have recourse 
to statues and pictures, and to draw their persons 
and faces into comparison: Ovid, endeavouring to 
express the beauty of Cyllarus, the fairest of the 
Centaurs, celebrates him as next in perfection to 
the most admirable statues— 

‘ Grains in ore vigor, cervix, humeriqiie, manusque, 
Pectomquu, urtifleum lauiiaiis proxima signia.’ 

‘ A pleasing vigour bis fair face expressed; 

His neck, bis bands, Iiis slioulders, and bis breast. 

Did next in gracefulness and beauty stand. 

To breathing figures of tbe sculptor’s band.’ 

In another place ho sets Apelles above Venus. 

‘ Si Venerem Cois nunquam pinxissot Ajielles, 

Mersa sub aiquorcis ilia lateret aquis.’ 

Thus varied— 

‘ One birtli to sens the Cyprian goddess ow’d, 

A second birth tbe painter’s art bestow’d; 

Less by the seas than by bis pow’r was given; 

Tliey made her live, but be advanced to heaven.’ 

“ The idea of this l)cauty is indeed various, ac¬ 
cording to the several forms which the painter or 
sculptor would describe; as one in strength, another 
in magnanimity; and sometimes it consists in clioor- 
fulncss, and sometimes in delicacy, and is always 
diversified by the sex and age. 

“The beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 
another: Hercules and Cupid are perfect beauties, 
though of different kinds; for beauty is only that 
whieh makes aU things as they are in their proper 
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and perfect nature, which the host painters always 
(jhoose, hy contemplating the forms of each. "We 
' ought further to consider, that a picture l)oing the 
representation of a human action, the painter ought 
to retain in his mind the examples of all affections 
and passions; as a poet preserves the idea of an 
angry man, of one who is fearful, sad, or merry: 
and so of all the rest; for it is impossible to exjmjss 
that with the hand, which never entered into the 
imagination. In this manner, as I have rudely and 
liriefly shown you, painters and sculptors, choosing 
the most elegant natural beauties, perfectionato the 
idea, and advance their art, even above Nature 
itself, in her individual productions, which is tlie 
utitiost mastery of human performance. 

“ From hence arises that astonishment, and almost 
adoration, which is paid by the knowing to those 
divine remains of antiquity. From hence Phidias, 
Lysi])pus, and other noble sculptors, arc still held 
in veneration ; and Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogones, and 
other admirable painters, though their w’orks are 
jierishcd, are and will be eternally admired; who 
all of them drew after the ideas of perfection; 
which are the miracles of Nature, the providence of 
the understanding, the exemplars of the mind, the 
light of the fancy; the sun, which from its rising, 
inspired the statue of Memnon, and the lire which 
warmed into life the image of Prometheus; it is 
this which causes the graces and the loves to take 
up their habitations in the hardest marble, and to 
subsist in the emptiness of light and shadows. But, 
since the idea of eloquence is as inferior to that of 
painting as the force of words is to the sight, I must 
here break off abruptly; and having conducted the 
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reader, as it wore, to a secret walk, there leave him 
in the midst of silence to contemplate those ideas 
which 1 have only sketched, and which every man 
must finish to hutiself.” 

In these {>ompons expressions, or such as tliesc, 
tlie Italian has given you his idea of a painter; and 
though 1 cannot much ct)mmond the stylo, I must 
needs say, there is somewhat in the matter: Plato 
himself is accustomed to write loftily, imitilting, as 
the critics toll us, the manner of Homer; but surely 
that inimitable jioot had not so ^ 

his writings, though not less of fire. But in 81101^;, 
this' is the present genius of Italy. What Philo- 
strutus tells us, in the poem of his Figurtm, is some- 
wliat plainer, and therefore I will translate it 
almost word for word: “ Ho who will rightly 
govern tlic art of painting ought, of necessity, 
first to understand human nature. He ought like¬ 
wise to be endued with a genius to express tlie 
signs of their 2 >assiuns whom he reprcsoTits, and to 
make the dumb, as it were, to speak : he must yet 
further understand what is contained in the con¬ 
stitution of the cheeks, in the temperament of the 
eyes, in the naturalness (if I may so call it) of the 
eyebrows; and in sliort, whatsoever belongs to 
the mind and thought. He who thoroughly pos¬ 
sesses all these things will obtain the whole, and 
the hand wiU. exquisitely represent the action of 
every particular jierson; if it happens that ho be 
either mad or angry, melancholic or cheerful, a 
sprightly youth or a languishing lover: in one 
word, ho will bo able to paint whatsoever is pro¬ 
portionable to any one. And even in all this there 
is a sweet error without causing any shame: for 
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tlie eyes and mind of the beholders being fastened 
on objects which have no real being, as if they 
were truly existent, and being induced by them to 
Iwjliove them so, what pleasure is it not capable of 
giving? The ancients, and other wise men, have 
written many tilings concerning the symmetry, 
which is in the art of painting: constituting, as it 
were, some certain laws for the projiortion of every 
memlier; not tliinking it possible for a painter to 
undertake the expression of those motions which 
arc in the mind witliout a concurrent harmony in 
the natural measure; for that which is out of its 
own kind and measure is not received from Nature, 
wliose motion is always right. On a serious con¬ 
sideration of this matter, it will bo found, that the 
art of painting has a wonderful afllnity with that 
of poetry, and there is betwixt them a certain com¬ 
mon imagination. For, as the poets introduce the 
gods and heroes, and all those things which are 
either majestical, honest, or delightful; in like 
manner, the painter's, by the virtue of their out¬ 
lines, colours, lights, and shadows, represent the 
same things and persons in their jiietures.” Thus, 
as convoy ships eitlier aecom]iany or should accom¬ 
pany their merchants, till they may prosecute the 
rest of their voyage without danger, so Philostratus 
has brought me thus far on my way, and I can now 
sail on without him. lie has begun to speak of the 
great relation betwixt painting and poetry, and 
thither the greatest part of this discourse, by my 
promise, was directed. 1 have not engaged myself 
to any perfect method, neither am I loaded with a 
full cargo: it is sufficient if I bring a sample of 
some goods in this yoyago. It will be easy for 
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others to add more when the commerce is settled: 
for a treatise, twice as large as this, of painting, 
could not contain all that might he said on the 
parallel of these two sister-arts. I will take my 
rise from Bellori before I proceed to the author of 
this l)ook. V 

The business of his preface is to prove, that a 
1 learned painter should form to himself an idea of 
I perfect Nature. This imago he is to sot before his 
! mind in all his undertfikiiigs, and to draw from 
thence, as from a storehouse, the beauties which are 
tf) enter into his work : thereby correcting Nature 
from what actually she is in individuals, to what 
she OTight to bo, and what she was created. Now 
as this idea of perfection is of little use in portraits, 
or the resemblances of particular persons, so neither 
is it in the characters of comedy and tragedy, 
which are never to bo made perfect, Imt always to 
be drawn with some specks of frailty and deficienco; 
such as they have been described to us in history, 

' if they were real characters; or such as the poet 
Ixsgan to show them, at their first appearance, if 
they wore only fictitious, or imaginary. The per¬ 
fection of such stage characters consists chiefly in 
their likoncBS to the deficient faulty nature, which 
is thefr original; only (as it is observed more at 
large hereafter) in such cases there will always be 
found a bettor likeness and a worse, and the bettor 
is constantly to be chosen; I mean in tragedy, 
which represents the figures of the highest form 
among mankind; thus, in portraits, the painter 
will not take that side of the face which has some 
notorious blemish in it, but either draw it in profile, 
as Apelles did Antigonus, who had lost one of his 
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eyes, or else shadow tho more imperfect side; for 
’ an ingenious flattery is to ho allowed to the pro¬ 
fessors of both arts, so long as tho likeness is not 
.destroyed. It is tnie, that aU manner of imper- 
footions must not be taken away from the charac¬ 
ters ; and the reason is that there may be left some 
grounds of pity for their misfortunes; we can never 
be grieved for their miseries who are thoroughly 
wicked, and have thereby justly called their cala¬ 
mities on themselves; such men are the natural 
objects of our hatred, not of our commiseration. If, 
on the other side, their characters were wholly per¬ 
fect, such as, for example, tho character of a saint 
or martyr in a jday, his or her misfortunes would 
produce impious thoughts in the beholders: they 
would accuse the heavens of injustice, and think of 
leaving a religion where piety was so ill requited. 
I say tho greater part would be tempted to do so; I 
say not that they ought; and the consequence is 
too dangerous for tho practice. In this I have 
accused inysolf for my own St. Catherine; but lot 
truth prevail. So])hoeles has taken the just medium 
in his Qiidipus : he is somewhat arrogant at his first 
entrance, and is too inquisitive through tho whole 
tragedy; yet these imjMjrfections being balanced 
by great virtues, tliey hinder not our compassion 
for his miseries, neither yet can they destroy that 
horror which tho nature of his crimes has excited in 
us. Such in painting are the warts and moles, 
which, adding a likeness to the face, are not, there¬ 
fore, to be omitted;, but these produce no loathing 
in us; but how far to proceed, .and where to stop, is 
left to tho judgment of the poet and the painter. 
In comedy there is somewhat more of the worse 
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likeness to Be taken, hecanse that is often to pro¬ 
duce laughter, which is occasioned by the sight of 
8<.(me deformity ; hut for this I refer the reader to 
Aristotle. It is a sharj) manner of instruction for 
the vulgar, who are never well amended till they 
are more than suflitaently exposed, that I may re¬ 
turn to the beginning of this remark, concerning 
perfect ideas, I have only tin’s to say, that the 
parallel is often true in ej)ic poetry. 

The heroes of the poets are to he drawn according 
to this rule; there is scarce a frailty to he loft in 
the Ijest of them, any more than to he found in a 
divine nature. And if Aineas sometimes weeps, it 
is not in bemoaning his own miseries, hut those 
which his people undergo. If this ho an imperfec¬ 
tion, the Son of God, when ho was incarnate, shed 
tears of compassion over Jerusalem; and Lentulus 
describes him often weeping, hut never laughing ; 
so that Virgil is justified even from the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. I have hut one word more, which for once 
I will anticipate from the author of this hook. 
Though it must ho an idea of perfection from 
which both the epic poet and the history painter 
draws, yet all perfections are not suitJAhlo to all 
subjects, but every one must be designed according 
to that perfect beauty which is proper to him: An 
Apollo must be distinguished from a Jupiter, a 
Pallas from a Venus; and so in poetry, an iEneas 
from any other hero, for piety is his chief perfec¬ 
tion. Homer’s Achilles is a kind of exception to 
this rule; but then ho is not a perfect hero, nor so 
intended by the poet. All his gods had somewhat 
of human imperfection, for which ho has been taxed 
by Plato as an imitator of what was bad. But Virgil 
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observed bis fault, and mended it. Yet Achilles 
was perfect in the strength of his body, and the 
vigour of his mind. Had he been less passionate or 
less revengeful, the poet well foresaw that Hector 
had been killed, and 'J'roy taken at the first assault; 
which had destroyed the beautiful contrivance of 
his Iliad, and the moral of proveutiug discord 
amongst confederate princes, which was his prin¬ 
cipal intention : for the moral (as Hossu observes) 
is the first business of the poet, as being tlio ground¬ 
work of his instruction. This being formed, he 
contrives such a design or fable, as may be most 
suitable to the moral; after this ho begins to think 
of the persons whom ho is to employ in carrying on 
his design, and gives tlmm the manners which are 
most proper to th ci r several characters. The thoughts 
and words are the last parts which give beauty and 
colouring to the piece. When I say that the man¬ 
ners of the hero ought to bo good in perfection, I 
contradict not the Marquis of Nomianby’s opinion, 
in that admirable verso, where, speaking of a perfect 
character, he calls it— 

“ A faultless monster, which the world ne’er knew.” 

For that excellent critic intended only to speak of 
dramatic characters, and not of epic. Thus at least 
1 have shown, that in the most perfect poem, which 
is that of Virgil, a perfect idea was required and 
followed; and, consequently, that all succeeding 
poets, ought rather to imitate him, than even 
Homer. I will now proceed, as I promised, to the 
author of this book: He tells you, almost in the 
first lines of it, that “ the chief end of painting is 
to please the eye^; and it is one great end of poetry 
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t(.) please the mind.” Thus far the parallel of the 
arts holds true; with this difference, that the prin- 
■ cipal end of painting is to please, and the chief 
j design of poetry is to instruct. In this the latter 
^ Buoins t(j have the advantage of the former. But if 
wo consider the artists themselves on both sides, 
ccirtainly their aims are the very same; they would 
both make sure of pleasing, and that in preference 
to instruction. Next, the means of this pleasure is 
by deceit: one imposes on the sight, and the other 
on the understanding. Fiction is of the essence of 
]Kjetry as well as of painting: there is a resem¬ 
blance in one of human bodies, things, and actions, 
W'hich are not real; and in the other, of a true story 
by a fiction. And, as all stories arc not proper sub¬ 
jects for an epic poem or a tragedy, so neither arc 
they for a noble picture. The subjects both of the 
cue and of the other ought to have nothing of im¬ 
moral, low, or filthy in them; but this being treated 
at large in the book itself, I wave it to avoid repeti¬ 
tion. Only I must add, that though Catullus, Ovid, 
and others, were of another opinion, that the subject 
of poets, and oven their thoughts and expressions, 
might be loose, provided their lives were chaste and 
holy, yet there are no such licences ponnittod in 
that art, any more than in painting to design and 
colour obscene nudities. “Vita proba est,” is no 
excuse; for it will scarcely bo adriiittod, that either 
a poet or a painter can be chaste, who give us the 
contrary examples in their writings and their pic¬ 
tures. We see nothing of this kind in Virgil; that 
which comes the nearest to it is the adventure of 
the Cave, where Dido and .®neas were driven by 
the storm; yet even there, the poet pretends a 
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marriage, aad Juno herself was present at it. 
Neither is there any expression in that story which 
a Koman matron might not read without a blush. 
Besides, the poet passes over it as hastily as he 
can, as if he were afraid of staying in the cave 
with the two lovers, and of being a witness to 
their actions. Now 1 suppose that a painter would 
not bo much commended, who should pick out 
this cavern from the whole JEnds, when there is 
not another in the work. Ho had better leave 
them in their obscurity, than lot in a flash of 
lightning to clear the natural darkness of the 
place, by which ho must discover himself as much 
as them. The altar-jueces, and holy decorations 
of painting, show that art may bo applied to 
better uses as well as poetry; and amongst many 
other instances, the Famoso Gallery, ]iaintcd by . 
Hannibal (Vrracci, is a sufiicient witness yet re¬ 
maining : the whole work being morally instructive, 
and particularly the Hercules Bivium, which is a 
perfect triumph of virtue over vice, as it is wonder¬ 
fully w(ill described by the ingenious Bellori. 

Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought 
not to be the subject of a picture or of a poem. 
What it ought to be on either side our author tells 
us. It must in general lie great and noble; and in 
this the parallel is exactly true. The subject of a 
poet, either in tragedy, or in an epic poem, is 
a great action of some illustrious hero. It is the 
same in painting; not every action, nor every per¬ 
son, is considerable enough to enter into the cloth. 
It must bo the anger of an Achilles, the piety of an 
dineas, the sacriflee of an Iphigonia; for heroines 
as well as heroes are comprehended in the rule. 

L 
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Blit the parallel is more complete in tragedy than 
in an epic poem: for as a tragedy may he made 
out of many particular episodes of Homer or of 
Virgil; so may a noble picture he designed out of 
this or that particular story in either author. His¬ 
tory is also fruitful of designs, both for the painter 
and the tragic poet: Curtius throwing himself into 
a gulph, and the two Decii sacrificing themselves 
for the safety of their country, are subjects for 
tragedy and picture. Such is Seipio, restoring the 
Spanish Bride, whom ho cither loved, or may be 
supposed to love; by which he gained the hearts of 
a great nation, to interest themselves for Borne 
against Carthage: these are all but particular pieces 
in Livy’s history, and yet are full, complete sub¬ 
jects for the pen and pencil. Now tlie reason of 
this is evident: tragedy and picture are more 
narrowly ciroumscrilwd by the mechanic rules of 
time and place than the epic poem: the time of 
this last is loft indefinite. It is true, Homer took 
up only the space of eight-and-forty days for his 
Iliad; but whether Virgil’s action was compre¬ 
hended in a year, or somewhat more, is not deter¬ 
mined by Bossu. Homer made the place of his 
action Troy, and the Grecian camp besieging it. 
Virgil introduces his iEneas sometimes in Sicily, 
sometimes in Carthage, and other times at Cum®, 
before he brings him to Laurentum; and even after 
that, he wanders again to the kingdom of Evander, 
and some parts of Tuscany, before he returns to 
finish the war by the death of Tumus. But tra¬ 
gedy, according to the practice of the ancients, was 
always confined within the compass of twenty-four 
hours, and seldom takes up so much time. As for 
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■the place of it, it was al-ways one, and that not in 
a larger sense, as, for example, a -whole city, or two 
or three several honsos in it, hut the market, or 
some other public placJO; common to the chorus and 
all the actors; which established law of theirs 1 
have not an opportunity to examine in this place, 
because I cannot do it without digression from my 
subject, though it seems -too strict at the first ap¬ 
pearance, because it excludes all secret intrigues, 
which are the beauties of the modem stage; for 
nothing can be carried on with privacy, when the 
chorus is supposed to be always present. But to 
proceed : I must say this to the advantage of paint¬ 
ing, oven above tragedy, that what this last repre- 
sen-ts in the space of many hours, the former shows 
us in one moment. The action, the passion, and 
the manners of so many persons as are eontained 
in a picture, are to be discerned at once in the 
twinkling of an eye; at least they would be so, if 
the sight could travel over so many difFeront objeots 
all at once, or the mind could digest them all at the 
same instant, or point of time. Thus in the famous 
picture of Poussin, which represents the institution 
of the blessed Sacrament, you see our Saviour and 
his twelve disciples, all concurring in the same 
action, after different manners, and in difibrent pos¬ 
tures ; only the manners of Judas are distinguished 
from the rest. Here is but one indi-visible point of 
time observed; but one action performed by so 
many persons, in one room, and at the same table; 
yet 'the eye cannot comprehend at once the whole 
object, nor the mind follow it so fast; it is con¬ 
sidered at leisure and seen by intervals. Such are 
the subjects of noble pictures, and such are only to 

■L 2 
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1)6 undertaken by noble hands. There are other 
parts of Nature which are meaner, and yet are the 
subjects both of painters and of poets. .y 

For to proceed in the ))arallel: as comedy is a 
representation of human life in inferior persons and 
low subjects, and by that means creeps into the 
nature of poetry, and is a kind of juniper, a shrub 
l)elonging to the species of cedar; so is the painting 
of clowns, the representation of a Dutch Kermis, 
■the brutal siiort of Snick-or-Snee, and a thousand 
other things of this moan invention, a kind of pic¬ 
ture which belongs to Nature, but of the lowest 
form. Such is a Lazar in comparison to a Venus ; 
both are drawn in human figures; they have faces 
alike, though not like faces. There is yet a lower 
sort of poetry and painting, which is out of Nature; 
for a farco is that in poetry which grotescpio is in 
a picture: the persons and actions of a farco .are all 
unnatural, and the manners false ; that is, inconsis¬ 
tent with the characters of mankind. Grotesque 
painting is the just resemblance of this; and Horace 
begins his art of poetry, by describing such a figure 
with a man’s head, a horse’s nock, the wings of a 
bird, and a fish’s tail, parts of different species 
jumbled together, according to the mad imagina¬ 
tion of the dauber; and the end of all this, as he 
tolls you afterwards, is to cause laughter: a very 
monster in Bartholomew Pair, for the mob to gape 
at for their twopence. Laughter is, indeed, the 
propriety of a man, but just enough to distinguish 
him fromTiis older brother with four legs. It is a 
kind of a bastard pleasure too, taken in at the eyes 
of the vulgar gazers, and at the oars of the l)eastly 
audience. Church-painters use it to divert the 
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honest countryman at public prayers, and keep his 
eyes open at a heavy sermon; and farce-scribblers 
make use of the same noble invention to entertain 
citizens, county gentlemen, and Covent-Gardon fops: 
if they arc merry, all goes well on the poet’s side. 
The bettor sort go thither too, but in despair of 
sense and the just images of Nature, which are the 
adequate plcfUjiircs of tlic mind. But the author 
can give the stfigo no better than what was given 
him by Nfiture; and the actors must represent such 
thiTigs as they are capable to 2>erfonn, and by which 
both they and the scribbler may get their living. 
After all, it is a good thing to laugh at any rate : 
and if a straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument 
of ha 2 ) 2 >mess. Boasts (Min weep when they suffer, but 
they ciinnot laugh; and, as Sir William *Davenant 
observes, in his preface to Gondilairt, “ It is the 
wisdom of a government to permit plays (ho might 
have added farces), as it is the prudence of a carter 
to put bells uj)on his horses to make them carry 
their burdims cheerfully.” 

I have already shown that one main end of poetry 
and painting is to please, and have said something 
•of the kinds of both, and of tlnur subjects, in whitjh 
they lioar a great resemblance to (iach other. I must; 
now consider them as they are great and noble aits:, 
and as they are arts, they must have rules which ' 
may direct them to their common end. 

To all arts and sciences, but more particularly 
to th(3sc, may be applied what Hijipocrates says of 
physic, as 1 find him cited by an eminent French 
critic. “ Medicine has long subsisted in the world; 
the principles of it are certain, and it has a certain 
way ; by both which, there has been found, in the 
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ooiirso of many ages, an infinite nrunter of things, 
the experience of which has confirmed its usefulness 
and g(M)dnc88. All that is wanting to the perfection 
of this art, will undoubtedly bo found, if able men, 
and such as arc instnicted in the ancient rules, will 
make a further inquiry into it, and endeavour to 
arrive at that which is hitherto unknown by that 
which is already known. But all, who having re¬ 
jected the ancient rules, and taken the opposite 
ways, yet boast thoniselves to be masters of this 
art, do but deceive others, and are themselves de¬ 
ceived ; for that is absolutely impossible.” 

This is notoriously true in those two arts; for 
the way to please being to imitate Nature, both the 
poets and the painters in ancient times, and in the 
best ages, have studied her: and from the practice 
of l>oth th(!so arts the rules have been drawn, by 
which wo are instructed how to please, and to coin- 
pass that end which they obtained, by following 
their example; for Nature is still the same in all 
ages, and can never be contrary to herself. Thus, 
from the practice of Afischylus, Sophocles, and Euri¬ 
pides, Aristotle drew liis rules for tragedy, and Pliilo- 
stratus for painting. Thus amongst the modems,* 
the Italian and French critics, by studying the pre¬ 
cepts of Aristotle and Horace, and having the ex¬ 
ample of the Grecian poets before their eyes, have 
given us the rules of modem tragedy; and thus 
the critics of the same countries, in the art of 
painting, have given the precepts of perfecting 
that art. It is trae, that poetry has one advantage 
over painting in these last ages, that we have still 
the remaining examples both of the Greek and 
Latin poets: whereas the painters have nothing 
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left them from Apelles, Protogenes, Parrhasins, 
Zeuxis, and the rest, but only the testimonies which 
are given of their incomparable works. But instead 
of this, they have some of their beat statues, basso- 
relievos, columns, obelisks, etc., which are saved out 
of the common ruin, and are still preserved in Italy; 
and by well distinguishing what is proper to sculp¬ 
ture, and what to painting, and what is common to 
them both, they have judiciously repaired that loss; 
and the groat genius of Kaphacl and others, having 
succeeded to the times of barbarism and ignorance, 
the knowledge of painting is now arrived to a 
Buj)reme perfection, though the performance of it 
is much declined in tlio present age. The greatest 
age for poetry amongst the Homans, was certainly 
that of Augustus Cajsar; and yet we are told, that 
painting was then at its lowest ebb, and perhaps 
sculpture was also declining at the same time. In 
the reign of Domitian, and some who succeeded him, 
poetry was but meanly cultivated, but painting 
eminently flourished. I am not hero to give the 
history of the two arts, how they wore both in a 
manner extinguished by the irruption of the bar¬ 
barous nations, and both restored about the times 
of Ijoo X., Charles V., and Francis 1., though I 
might observe, that neither Ariosto, nor any of his 
conteinjiorary j>uets, ever arrived at the oxceUency 
of Raphael, Titian, and the rest in painting. But 
in revenge, at this time, or lately in'many countries, 
poetry is better practised than her sister-art. To 
what height the magnificence and encouragement of 
the present King of France may carry painting and 
sculpture is uncertain; but by what ho has done 
before the.-.wai;^ in,which he is engaged, we may 
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oxpoct what he will do after the happy concluBion of 
a peace; which is the prayer and wish of aU those 
who have not an interest to prolong the miseries of 
Euroj)e. For it is most certain, as onr author, 
amongst others, has observed, that reward is the 
spur of virtue, as well in all good arts, as in all 
laudable attempts; and emulation, which is the 
other spur, will never be wanting either amongst 
poets or painters, when particular rewards and 
prizes are proposed to the best deservers. But to 
return from this digression, though it was almost 
necessary, all the rules of painting arc methodicfilly, 
concisely, and yet clearly delivered in this present 
treatise which I have translated; Bossu has not 
given more exact rules for the epic poem, nor 
JJacier for tragedy, in his late excellent translation 
of Aristotle, and his notes upon him, than our 
Fresnoy has made for painting: with the parallel 
of which 1 must resume my discourse, following my 
author’s text, though with more brevity than J 
intended, because Virgil calls me. 

“The principal and most important part of 
painting is to know what is most beautiful iu 
Nature, and most proper for that art.” That which 
is the most beautiful is the most noble subj('ct; so 
iu poetry, tragedy is more bciiutiful than comedy, 
because, as 1 said, the persons are greater whom the 
poet instructs: and, consequently, the instructions 
of more benefit to mankind: the action is likewise 
greater and more noble, and thence is derived the 
greater and more noble ideasure. 

To imitate Nature well in whatsoever subject, is 
the perfection of both arts; and that picture, and 
that poem, which comes uearest the resemblance of 
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Nature, is the best; but it follows not, that what 
pleases most in either kind is therefore good, but 
what ought to please. Our depraved appetites and 
ignorance of the arts misleati our judgments, and 
cause us often to take that for true imitation of 
Nature, which has no resemblance of Nature in it. 
To inform our judgments, and to reform our tastes, 
rules were invented, that by them wc might discern 
when Nature was imitated, and how nearly. I have 
been forced to recapitulate these things, iHioauso 
mankind is not more liable to deceit than it is 
willing to continue in a pleasing error, strengthened 
by a long habitude. The imitation of Nature is 
therefore justly constituted as the general, and in¬ 
deed the only rule of jdeasing, both in ptjetry and 
painting. Aristotle tells us, that imitation pleases, 
because it affords matter for a reasoner to inquire 
into the tnith or falsehood of imitation, by com¬ 
paring its likeness or unlikeness with the original; 
but by this rule, every speculation in Nature, whoso 
truth falls under the inquiry of a j)hilosophcr, must 
prodmso the same delight, which is not true. I 
should rather assign another reason ; truth is the 
object of our understanding, as good is of our will; 
and the understanding can no more l)e delighted 
with a lie, than the wiU can choose an apparent 
evil. As truth is the end of all our speculations, so 
the discovery of it is the pleasure of them; and 
since a true knowledge of Nature gives us pleasure, 
a lively imitation of her, either in poetry or painting, 
must of necessity produce a much greater : for both 
these arts, as I said before, are not only true imita¬ 
tions of Nature, but of the best Nature, of that which 
is wrought up to a nobler pitch. They present us 
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with images more perfect than the life in any in¬ 
dividual, and wo have the pleasure to see all the 
scattered heauties of Nature united hy a happy 
chemistry, without its deformities or faults. They 
are imitations of the passions which always move, 
and therefore consequently please: for without 
motion there can ho no delight, which cannot ho 
considered hut as an active passion. When we 
view these elevated ideas of Nature, the result of 
that view is admiration, which is always the cause 
of pleasure. . C 

This foregoing remark, wliich gives the reason 
why imitation ideases, was sent mo hy Mr. Walter 
Moyle, a most ingenious young gentleman, con¬ 
versant in all the studies of humanity, much above 
his years. He had also furnished me, according to 
my request, with all the particular passages in 
Aristotle and Ilortme, which are used hy them to 
explain the art of poetry hy that of painting; 
which, if ever^^I have time to retouch this essay, 
shall he inserted in their pLacos. Having thus 
shown that imitation pleases, and why it pleases, 
in hoth these arts, it follows, that some rules of 
imitation are necessary to obtain the end; for with- 
j out rules there can he no art, any more than there 
can he a house without a door to conduct you into 
it. The principal parts of painting and poetry 
next follow. 

Invention is the first. paJ;i«.and absolutely neces¬ 
sary to them hoth; yet no rule ever was or can ho 
given how to compass it. A happy genius is the 
gift of Nature: it depends on the influence of the 
stars, say the astrologers; on the organs of the body, 
say the naturalists; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
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say the divines, both Christians and heathens. How 
to improve it, many hooks can teach us; how to 
obtain it, none; that nothing can be done without 
it, all agree— 

“ Tu nihil iuvilA dices faoicsvo MinervS..” 

Without invention a painter is Vuit a coiuor, and a 
poet but a plagiary of others. Doth are allowed 
sometimes to copy and translate ; but, as our author 
tells you, tliat is not the best ]>art of their re]mta- 
tion. “ Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle,” 
says the poet: or at best, the keepers of cattle for 
other men: they have nothing which is properly 
their own; that is a sufiScient mortification for me, 
while I am translating Virgil. Hut to copy the 
best author is a kind of praise if I perform it as I 
ought; as a copy after Itaphaol is more to be com¬ 
mended than an original of any indifferent punter. 

Under this head of invention is placed tho dis¬ 
position of tho work, to j)ut all things in a beautiful 
order and harmony, that tho whole may be of a 
piece. “ The compositions of the y)aintcr should bo 
conformable to tho text of ancient authors, to the 
custom and tho times; ” and this is exactly tho 
same in poetry: Homer and Virgil are to be our 
guides in tho epic; Sophocles and Euripides in 
tragedy; in all things we are to imitate tho cus¬ 
toms and tho times of those persons and things 
which we represent: not to make new rules of the 
drama, as Lopez do Vega has attempted unsuccess¬ 
fully to do, but to be content to follow our masters, 
who understood Nature better than we. But if tho 
story which we treat be modem, wo are to vary tho 
customs, according ,to the time and the counti-y 
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■whuro the scene of action lies: for this is still to 
imitate Nature, wliich is always the same, though 
in a diifercnt dress. / 

As “ in the composition of a picture, the painter 
is to take (a,re that nothing enter into it, which is 
not proper or convenient to the subject; ” so like¬ 
wise is the poet to reject all incidents which are 
foreign to his poem, and are naturally no parts of 
it; they are wens, and other oxcrcsccncos, which 
belong not t(j the body, but deform it. No person, 
no incident in the piece or in the play, but must bt! 
of use to carry on the main design. All things else 
are like six fingers to the hand, when Nature, which 
is BiiperlluouH in nothing, can do licr work with five. 
I “ A painter must reject all trifling ornaments; ” 
so must a j>oet refuse all tedious and unnecessary 
• descriptions. A robe which is too heavy, is less an 
ornament than a burden. In poetry, Horace calls 
these things— 

“ VerBiis ioojies rerum, nugteque caiioTH!.’’ 

These arc also the lucus et ara Dianae, which he men¬ 
tions in the same AH of Poetry : but since there 
must be ornaments, both in painting and poetry, 
'if they are not necessary, they mustjmfest be 
decent; that is, in their due place, and mode- 
ratcly'^ised. The painter is not to take,^) much 
})ams about the drapery, as about the face, where 
the principal resomlbTaiice lies; neither is the poet, 
who is working up a passion, to make similes, which 
will certainly make it languish. My Montezuma 
dies with a tine one in his mouth, but it is out of 
season. Where there are more figures in a picture 
than are necessary, or at le^st ornamental, our 
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author calls them “figures to he lot,” because the 
picture has no use of them: so I have seen in some 
modem plays above twenty actors, when the action 
has not required half the number. In the principal 
figures of a picture, the painter is to employ the 
sinews of his art, for in them consists the principal 
beauty of his work. Our author saves me the com¬ 
parison with tragedy: for he says, that “ herein he 
is to imitate the tragic poet, who employs his ut¬ 
most force in those places, wherein consist the height 
and beauty of the action.” 

Du Fresnoy, whom I follow, makes design, or i 
drawing, the second part of painting; but the rules j 
which he gives concerning the posture of the figures ' 
arc almost wholly proper to that art, and admit not 
any comparison, that I know, with poetry. The 
posture of a poetic figure is, as 1 conceive, the 
description of his lieroes in the performance of such 
or such an action : as of Achilles, just in the act of 
killing Hector; or of .dilneas, who has Turnus under 
him. Doth the poet and the iiainter vary the pos-, 
turcs, according to the action or passion, whhih they ' 
represent of the same person. But all must bo great 
and graceful in them. The same JSneas must l)o 
drawn f^j|»ppliant to Dido, with respect in his 
gesturdk, humility in his eyes ; but when ho is 
forced, ij| his own defence, to kill Lausus, the poet 
shows nun comjiassionate, and tempering the se¬ 
verity of his looks with a reluctance to the action 
which ho is going to perform. Ho has pity on his 
beauty and his youth, and is loth to destroy such a 
master-piece of Nature. He considers Lausus rescuing 
his father, at the hazard of his own life, as an imago 
of himself, when he^took Anchises on his shoulders, 
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and bore him safe through the rage of the fire, and 
the opposition of his enemies; and therefore, in the 
posture of a retiring man, who avoids the combat, 
ho stretches out his arm in sign of peace, with his 
right foot drawn a little back, and his breast 
bending inward, more like an orator than a soldier; 
and seems to dissuade the young man from pulling 
op hifl -destiny, by attemjding more than he was 
able to perform. Take the passage as I have thus 
translated it— 

“ Slionte of applimsc. ran ringing through the field. 

To SCO the son tlio vanquish’d father shield; 

All, fir’d with noblo enmlalion, strive. 

And with n storm of darts to distance drive 
The Trojan chief; who, held at hay, from far 
On his Vnlcanian orb sustained tho war. 
jEiieas thus o’erwhelm’d on ev’ry side, 

Their first nasanit undaunted did abide; 

And thus to Lausus. loud, with friendly threat’ning cry’d. 
Why wilt tliou ru.di to certain death, and rage 
In rash attempts l)oyond thy tender age. 

Betrayed by pious love I 

And afterwards. 

Ho griev’d, ho wept, the sight and image brought 
Of his own filial love a sadly pleasing thought” 

But, beside the outlines of the posture, the design 
of tho picture comprehends in the next place the 
“ forms of faces which are to be different; ” and so 
( in a poem, or play, must the several characters of 
'the persons bo distinguished from each other. I 
know a poet, whom out of resjwet I will not name, 
who, being too witty himself, could draw nothing 
but wits in a comedy of his; even his fools were 
infected with the disease of their author; they over¬ 
flowed with smart repartees, and were only dis- 
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tinguishcd from the intended wits by being called 
coxcombs, though they deserved not so scandalous 
a name. Another, who had a great genius for 
tragedy, following the fury of his natural temper, 
made every man and woman too, in his plays, stark 
raging mad; there was not a sober person to be had 
for love or money; all was tempestuous and blus¬ 
tering ; heaven and earth were coming together at 
every work; a mere hurricane from the beginning 
to the end ; and every actor seemed to be hastening 
on the day of judgment! 

“ Let every member bo made for its own head,” 
Sfiys our author, not a withered hand to a young 
face. So in the persons of a play, whatever is said 
or done by any of them, must be consistent with 
the manners which the poet has given them dis¬ 
tinctly ; and oven the habits must bo proper to the 
degrees and humours of the persons as well as in a 
picture. He who entered in the firet act a young 
man, like rcriolcs. Prince of Tyro, must not be in 
danger, in the fifth act, of committing incest with 
his daughter; nor an usurer, without great pro¬ 
bability and causes of repentance, bo turned into a 
cutting Moorcralik.. 

I am not satisfied that the comparison betwixt 
the two arts, in the last paragraph, is altogether so 
just as it might have been ; but I am sure of this 
which follows. 

, .' “ The principal figure of the subject must appear 
in the midst of the picture, under the principal 
light, to distinguish it from the rest, which are only 
its attendants.” Thus in a tragedy, or in an epic 
jKMsm, the hero of the piece must bo advanced fore¬ 
most to the view of the reader or spectator; he must 
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outshine the rest of all the characters; he must 
appear the prince of them, like the sun in the 
(.'opemipan system, encompassed with the less 
iiohlo planets. Because the hero is the centre of 
the main action, aU the lines from the (drenm- 
feronoe tend to him alone; he is the chief object 
of pity in the drama, and of admiration in the epic 
poem. 

As in a picture, besides the printdpal figures 
which compose it, and arc placed in the midst of 
it, there arc less “ groupcs or knots of figures dis¬ 
posed at proper distances,” which are piirts of the 
])icce, and seem to ciirry on the same design in a 
more inferior manner; so in e])ic poetry there are 
episodes, and a chorus in tmgedy, whwih are mom- 
liers of the action, as growing out of it, not inserted 
into it. Such in the ninth Iwok of the Sinaia, is the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus: the adventure be¬ 
longs to them alone ; they alone arc the objects of 
compassion and admiration; but their business 
which they carry on is the general concernment of 
the Trojan camp, then bclcaguoTcd by Turiius and 
the Ijatines, as the Christians were lately by the 
'J’urks : they were to advertise the chief hero of the 
distresses of his subjects, occasioned by his absence, 
to crave his succour, and solicit him to hasten his 
return. 

The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a 
chorus of singers ; afterwards one actor was intro¬ 
duced, which was the 2'oct himself, who entertained 
the people with a discourse in verse, Iwtwixt the 
pauses of the singing. This succeeding with the 
jKfOide, more actors were added to make the variety 
the greater: and in progress of time the chorus only 
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Kim'>; Letwixt tho acts, and tlio Oorj'pliiicus, or cliicf 
of tliem, spoke for the rest, as an actor concerned 
in tho Imsiness of tho play. 

Tims tragedy was perfected hy degrees; and 
heiiig arrived at that perfection, tho i)aiiiters might 
prohahly take tho hint from thence, of adding 
groups to their pictures: hut as a good pictui'e 
may ho 'without a group, so a good tragedy may 
subsist ■without a chorus, notwithstanding any 
reasons which have been given hy 1 lacier to tlu^ 
contrary. 

monsieur Eacino has indeed used it in his Esther, 
hilt not that ho found any necessity of it, as tho 
I’rcach critic would insinuate. Tho chorus at iSt. 
(Jyr was only to give tho young ladies an occasion 
of entertaining the king with vocal music, and of 
commending their own voices. The jilay itself was 
never intended for tlie public stage; nor, without 
any disparagement to the learned author, coidd 
possibly have succeeded there, and much less in 
the translation of it here. Mr. Wycherley, when 
we road it together, was of my opinion in this, or 
rather 1 of his; for it becomes me so -to speak of 
so excellent a poet, and so great a judge. But since 
I am in this place, as Virgil says, “ >S paths exclusus 
iniquis,” that is, shortened in my time, I will give 
no other reason than that it is impractictible on our 
stage. A-new theatre, much more ample, and much 
deeper, must bo made for that purpose, liesides the 
cost of sometimes forty or fifty habits, which is an 
expense too largo to be supplied by a company of 
actors. It is true, I should not lie sony to see a 
chorus on a theatre, more than as large and as deep 
again as ours, built and adorned at a king’s charges: 
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and on that condition and another, which is, that, 
were my hands not Inmnd behind me, as now they 
arc, I should not despair of making siich a tragedy 
ws might ho both instructive and delightful, accord¬ 
ing to the manner of the Grecians. 

“ To make a sketch, or a more perfect model of a 
, jiicture,” is, in the language of poets, to draw Tij) 
I the scenery of a play; and the reason is the same 
' for b<.)th : to guide the undertaking, and to preserve 
the resemblance of such things whoso natures are 
difficult to retain. 

To avoid al)surdities and incongi-uitics is the same 
law established for both arts. “ The painter is not 
to paint a cloud at the bottom of a ])icturc, Jjut in 
the uppermost parts; ” nor the poet to place what 
is proi^cr to the end or middle in the beginning of :i 
poem. I might enlarge on this; but there are few 
liocts or painters who can be supposed to sin so 
grossly against the laws of Nature and of Art. 1 
remember only one play, and for once I will call 
it by its name, Tim Slighted Maid, where there is 
notliing in the first act but what might have been 
said or done in the fifth; nor anything in the midst 
which might not have been placed as well in the 
beginning or the end. 

“ To express the passions wliich arc seated on the 
heart by outward signs,” is one great precept of tlie 
painters, and very difficult to perform. In poctrj- 
the same passions and motions of the mind arc to b(! 
expressed; and in this consists the principal diffi¬ 
culty, as well as the cxc*ellency of that art. “ This,” 
says my author, “ is the gift of Jupiter; ” and, to 
siH“ak in the same heathen language, wo call it the 
gift of our Apollo, not to be obtained by pains or 
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study, if we are not born to it: for the motions 
wliich are studied are never so natural as tliose 
which break out in the height of a real passion. 
Mr. Otway possessed this part as thoroughly as any 
of the ancients or modems. I will not defend cver\'- 
thing in his Fcwicc Preserved; but I must bear this 
testimony to his memory, that the passions are truly 
touched in it, though, perhaps, there is somewhat to 
be desired both in the grounds of them, and in the 
height and elegance of exjirossion : but Nature is 
th(!rc, which is the greatest beauty. 

“ In the passions,” says ^our author, “ wo mxist 
have a vdiy' great I’cgard to the quality of the 
persons who are actually possessed with them.” 
The .joy of a monarch for the nows of a victoiy 
must not bo expressed like the ecstacy of a harlo- 
(|uin on the receipt of a letter from his mistress ': 
this is so jnuch the same in both the arts, that it 
is no longer a comparison. What he says of face¬ 
painting, or the portrait of any one paitieular per¬ 
son, concerning the likeness, is also applieablo tf> 
poetry : in the chai-acter of a hero, as well as in an 
inferior figure, there is a better or worse likeness to 
be taken; the better is a panegyric, if it bo not 
false, and the worse is a libel. Sophocles, says 
Aristotle, always drew men as they ought to be; 
that is, better than they were. Another, whoso 
name I have forgotten, drew them worse than 
naturally they were. Euripides altered nothing, 
in the character, but made them such as they were 
represented by history, epic poetry, or tradition. 
Of the three, the draught of Sophocles is most com¬ 
mended by Aristotle. I have followed it in that 
part of CEdipus whicji 1 wrote; though, perhaps, I 
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litivo niiulc liiin tf )0 good a man. But my cliaracters 
or Anthony and Gloopatra, though they are favour- 
ahle to them, have nothing of outrageous panegjTif: 
their passions -wore their own, and such as wore 
given them by history, only the deformities of them 
•were east into shadows, that they might ho objects 
of compassion; whereas, if I had chosen a noon-day 
light for them, somewhat must have been discovered, 
which would rather have moved our hatred than our 

Vity- 

\ ‘ “The Gothic manner, and the harharous oma- 
tiAcnts which are to ho avoided in a picture,” are 
ljust th(! same with those of an ill-ordered play. 
^For exa?nplo; our English tragi-comedy must he 
confessed to he wholly Gothic, notwithstanding tlio 
success which it has found upon our tlicatro; and 
in tlu^ Paiitor Fi(lo of Guarini, even though Corisca 
and the satyr contrihutc somewhat to tiie main 
action; neither can I defend my Spmmh Friar, as 
fond as otherwise 1 am of it, from this imputation; 
for though the comical parts are diverting, and the 
serious moving, yet they arc of an unnatural mingle: 
for mirtli and gravity destroy each other, and are 
no more to ho allowed for decent, than a gay widow 
laughing in a mourning habit. 

I had almost forgotten one cousiderahlo rcsem- 
hlance. Du Fresnoy tells us, “ That the figures oi‘ 
the groups must not ho all on a side, that is, with 
their faces and bodies all turned the same way, but 
must contrast each other by their several positions.” 
i'l'hus in a phij’’, some characters must be raised to 
pppose others, and to set them off the bettor, accord¬ 
ing to the old maxim, Contraria juxta ge posita, nuigis 
eJucescnnt. Thus in The Scornful Lady, the usurer 
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is sent to confront the prodigal: thus in my Tyrauulv 
Love, the atheist Maximin is opposed to the char,ic- 
tcr of St. Catharine. 

I am now come, tliough with the omission oi' 
many liivcucsses, to the third 2>art of painting, 
which is called the chromatic or colouring. Ex-_ 
ju’cssioii, and all that belongs to words, is, thiilTin 
.a poem wlikii colouring is in a jucture. The 
••(ilours well chosen, in their pro2)er jdacesTtogether 
with their lights and shadows which belong to 
them, lighten the design, and make it pleasing to 
the eye. The words, the expressions, the troj)CS and 
figures, the versification, and all the other elegancies 
of sound, as cadences, turns of words u^ion the 
thought, and many other things, which arc all 
])arts of expression, jicrform exactly the same office 
both in dramatic and epic jioctry. Our author 
<,-alIs colouring leiia, sororis; the humble agent of 
lier sister, tins design or drawing: she clothes, she 
dresses her uji, she paints her, she makes her apiicar 
more lovely than naturally she is, and makes lovers 
for her; for the design of itself is only so many 
naked lines. Thus in poctrj% the expression is 
that which charms the reader, and beautifies the 
design, which is only the outlines of the fables. It 
is true, the design must of itself be good; if it be 
vicious, or, in one word, unjdeasing, the cost of 
colouring is thrown away upon it. It is an ugly 
woman in a rich habit, set out with jewels: nothing 
can become her. But granting the design to bo 
moderately good, it is like an excellent complexion 
with indifferent features; the white and red well 
mingled on the face, make what was before but 
2)assablo, appear bcjiutifnl. “02mrum colores” is 
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tlio very word which Horace uses to signify words 
iiiid elegant expression, of which ho himself was so 
groat a master in his odes. Amongst the ancients, 
Zeuxis was most famous for his colouring ; amongst 
the modems, Titian and Correggio. Of the two 
ancient epic poets, who have so far excelled all 
the m(xlems, the invention and design wore the 
particular talents of Homer. Virgil must yield 
to him in hoth; for tho design of the Latin was 
borrowed from tho Grecian; but tho “Dictio Vir- 
giliana,” the expression of Virgil, his colouring, 
was incomparably tho better; and in that I have 
always endeavoured to copy him. Most of the 
pedants, 1 know, maintain tho contrary, and will 
have Homer excel even in this part. Lut of all 
people, as they are the most ill-mannered, so they 
arc the worst judges, even of words which are their 
province; they seldom know more tlian the gram¬ 
matical construction, unless they arc bom with a 
poetical genius, which is a rare portion amongst 
them : yet some, I know, may stand excepted, and 
such I honour. Virgil is so exact in every word, 
that none can bo changed but for a worse ; nor any 
one removed from its place, but the harmony will 
bo altered. He pretends sometimes to trip ; but it 
is only td ihake you think him in danger of a fall, 
when ho is most secure. Like a skilful dancer on 
tho ropes (if you wUl pardon tho meanness of tho 
similitude), who slips willingly and makes a seem¬ 
ing stumble, that you may tliink him in groat has'ard 
of breaking his nock, while at tho same time he is 
oidy giving you a proof of his dexterity. My late 
Lord Boscommon was often pleased with this reflec¬ 
tion, and with tho examples of it in this admirable 
author. 
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1 have not leisure to run through the whole com¬ 
parison of lights and shadows with tropes and figures; 
yet I cannot hut take notice of metaphors, which, 
like them, have power to lessen or greaten anything. 
Strong and glowing colours are the just rcsomhlances 
of hold metaphors, hut hoth must he judiciously ap¬ 
plied ; for there is a dilierenoe hetwixt daring and 
foolhardiness. Lucan and Statius often ventured 
them too far; our Virgil never, liut the great 
defect of the Pharmlia and the Thchais was in the 
design; if that had hoen more perfect, wo might 
have forgiven many of their hold strokes in the 
colouring, or at least excused them ; yet some of 
them are such as Demosthenes or Cicero could not 
have defended. Virgil, if he could have seen the 
first verses of the Sylvoc, would have thought Statius 
mad in his fustian description of the statue on the 
hrazen hoi-so: hut that ^loot was always in a foam 
at his setting out, even hefore the motion of the 
race had warmed him. The soherncss of VTrgil, 
whom he read, it seems, to little jmrpose, might 
have shown him the difference hetwixt “Arma 
viminque cano,” and “ Magnanimum iEacidem, 
formidatamque Tonanti progeniem.” But Virgil 
knew how to rise hy degrees in his exjiressions; 
Statius was in his towering heights at the first 
stretch of his pinions. The description of his 
‘ running horse, just starting in the funeral games 
for Archemorus, though the verses are wonderfully 
fine, are the true imago of their author— 

“ Stare adeo nescit, percunt vestigia mille 
Ante fugain; abBcatemiiue ferit gravis ungula enmpum.” 

Whioh would cost me an hour, if I had the leisure 
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tf) tranBlatc them, there is so much of beauty in the 
orip;inal. Virgil, as ho better knew his colours, so 
lie knew better how and where to place them. In 
as much haste as T am, I cannot forbear giving one 
example. It is said of him, that he read the second, 
fourth, and sixth books of his Mticid to Augustus 
Ciusar. In the sixth (which we are sure he read, 
iMscausc wo know Octavia was present, who re¬ 
warded him so bountifully for the twenty versos 
which were made in honour of her deceased son 
Marcellus); in tliis sixth book, I say, the iwet, 
speaking of Misonus, the trumpeter, says— 

, . . “ Quo non prosstantior alter, 

ASro cicro viros- ” 

and broke oif in the hemistich, or midst of the verse; 
but in the very reading, seized as it "were witli a 
divine fury, ho made up the latter jiart of the hemi¬ 
stich witli these following words 

. . . “ Martomquo aoocndcro cantu.” 

How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring is this! 
In the beginning of the verse, the word cbs, or brsiss, 
was taken for a trumpet, because the instrument 
was made of that metal, which of itself was fine; 
but in the latter end, which was made extempore, 
you see tlireo metaphors, Martemque — accendere — 
rantit. Good Heavens! how the plain sense is raised 
by the beauty of the words! But this was happiness, 
the former might bo only judgment. This was the 
“ Cnriosa felicitas,” which Petronius attributes to 
Horace. It is the pencil thrown luckily full upon 
the horse’s mouth, to express the foam, which the 
painter, with all his skill, could not perform with¬ 
out it. These hits of words a true jioet often finds. 
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as I may say, without socking ; hut ho knows their 
value when ho finds them, and is infinitely pleased. 
A had ])Oot may sometimes light on them, hut he 
discerns not a diamond from a Bristol stone; and 
would have heen of the cock’s mind in iEsop, a 
grain of harley would have pleased him hotter than 
the jewel. The lights and shtidows which belong 
to colouring, put mo in mind of that verse of 
Horace— 

•• Hoc amat obscurum, vull hoc sub luce viJeri.” 

Some parts of a poem require to he amply WTittcu, 
and with all the force and elegance of words; others 
must he cast into shadows; that is, passed over in 
silence, or hut faintly touched. This helongs wholly 
to the judgment of the poet and the painter. The 
inost heautiful parts of the picture and the poem 
inust ho the most finished: tlio colours and words 
niost chosen; many things in hoth, which arc not 
deserving of this care, must he shifted off, content 
with vulgar expressions; and those voiy short, and 
left, as in a shadow, to the imaginati<m of the 
reader. 

AVc have the proverb, “ Manum do tabula,” from 
the painters, which signifies to know when to give 
over, and to lay by the pencil. Both Homer and 
Virgil practised this precept wonderfully well: hut 
V'^irgil the better of the two. Homer knew that 
when Hector was slain, Troy was as good as already 
tiiken: therefore he concludes his action there: for 
what follows in the funerals of Patroclus, and the 
redemption of Hector’s body, is not, properly speak¬ 
ing, a part of the main action. But Virgil concludes 
with the death of Tjirnus; for, after that difficulty 
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was removed, -dincas might marrj', and estahlish 
the Trojans when ho pleased. This rule I had 
before my eyes in the conclnsion of the Spanish 
Friar, when the discovery was made that the king 
was living; which was the knot of the play nntiod: 
the rest is shut up in the compass of some few lines, 
because nothing tlicu liiudered the hapiiiness of 
Torismond and Leonora. The faults of that drama 
are in the kind of it, which is tragi-comedy. But 
it was given to the people, and I never wrote any¬ 
thing for myself but Anthony and Cleopatra. 

TJie remark, I must acknowledge, is not so prop<!r 
for the colouring as the design ; but it will hold for 
lK)th. As the words, etc., are evidently sliown to bo 
the clothing of the thought, in the same sense as 
colours are the clotliing of the design; so the 
jiainter and the poet ought to judge exactly ■when 
the colouring and expressions are perfect, and thou 
to think their work is truly finished. Apelles said 
of Protogenes, that “ ho knew not when to give 
over.” A work may bo over-wrought as well as 
under-wrought: too much labour often takes away 
tlie siiirit, by adding to the polishing; so that there 
remains nothing but a drill correctness, a jucco 
without any considerable faults, but with few 
beauties : for when the spiiits are drawn off, there 
is nothing but a “ Caput mortuum.” Statius never 
thought any expression could bo bold enough; and 
if a bolder could be found, ho rejected tho first. 
Virgil had judgment enough to know daring was 
necessary: but ho knew the difference betwixt a 
glowing colour and a glaring; as when ho comjiiared 
the shocking of tho fleets at Actiuni to the justling 
of islands rent from their fongdations and mooting 
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ill the ocean. Ho knew the comparison was forced 
hoyond Nature, and raised too high; he therefore 
softens the metaphor with a credos. You would 
almost heHcvc tluit mountains or islands rushed 
against each other— 

,. . . “ C'rcdns iiinarc rovnlsas 
CycladttB; aut niontes coueurrere montibns asquos.” 

But hero 1 must break off without fiiusliiug the 
discourse. 

“Cynthius aurem vellit, ct admonuit, etc.”—tht) 
things which arc behind arc of too nice a considera¬ 
tion for an essay begun and ended in twelve morn¬ 
ings ; and perhaps the judges of ])ainting and iiootry, 
when I toll them how short a time it cost me, may 
make mo the same ans\vcr wliich my late Lord 
Itochester made to one who, to commend a tragedy, 
said it was ivritten in throe weeks: “ JIow the 
tlevil could ho bo so long about it? for that poem 
was infamously bad: ” and I doubt this rarallol is 
little lietter; and then the shortness of the time is 
so far from being a commendation, that it is scarcely 
an excuse. But if I have really drawn a portrait 
to the knees, or an half-length, with a tolerable 
likeness, then I maj'^ plead with some justice for 
myself, that the rest is left to the imagination. 
Lot some bettor artist provide himself of a deeper 
canvass ; and taking these hints which I liave given, 
sot the figure on its legs, and finish it in the inven¬ 
tion, design, and colouring. 
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NOTES. 

THE ESSAY ON SATIRE. 

1\ 1. This essay, published in 1G02, is addressed to the Earl 
of Dorset, to whom Drydon also dedicated his translation of 
the ‘Satires’ of Juvenal, whicli evidently led to its eomimsi- 
tion. He liad previously dedicated his ‘ Essay on Dramatic 
I’eesy,’ to tho sumo nobleman, whom, indeed, ho makes one of 
the interlocutors in it, under tlio name of Eugcucus. Tlio 
f ulsom e adulation with which, in both essays, ho extols tho 
iSPs literary abilities and performances, display a meanness 
of spirit which the warmest admirers of the poet cannot con¬ 
template without shame; even though it may in some do^'ce 
Ijo palliated, if it bo regarded as the effusion of gratitude, since 
to quote the language of Macaulay’s (‘Hist, of Eng.’ c. viii.), 
“ Dryden owned that he had been saved from ruin by Dorset’s 
princely generosity.”* 'riio extravagance of his flattery, which 
puts him “ in satire, and Shakespeare in tragedy,” as it were on 
a level, as establishing tho claim of our wiuntrymen to a supe¬ 
riority over tho best authors of antiquity, and which calls his 
lyric poems ‘‘ the delight and wonder of this age, as they wiU 
be the envy of the next,” deservedly provokes the sneering 
comment of Johnson: ‘‘ Would it be imagined that, of this 
rival to antiquity, all the satires were little personal invectives, 
and that his longest oomjKjsition was a song of oloveu stanzas'i*” 
(‘ Life of Dorset.’) Yet, Lord Dorset's iml merits are such tliat 
no man of his age could have better dispensed with such over¬ 
strained panegyric. Macaulay <loBoribes him as a man quali- 
fled by natoal endowments to “have risen to the highest 
ix)sts in the state, hatl ho been driven by necessity to exert 
himself,” or to have been ‘‘ tho rival of those men of letters of 
whom ho was content to bo the benefactor,” while “ of point¬ 
ing, of sculpture, of arehitecture, ho was allowed to be tho best 
judge that tho court cordd show—on questions of polite letun- 
ing his decisions were regarded ot all the coffee-houses os with¬ 
out appeal. The delicacy of his taste in French composition 
was extolled by St. Evreraoiid and La Fontaine.” He died in 
1705, and some yeora afterwards rojm wrote an epitaph, to be 
placed over his tomb at Withyam, in Sussex, which, without 
forgetting to pay at least their duo honour to his abilities and 

* Dorset was I.<>rd Chamlx'rtaln, and when, in consequence of his conversion 
to the Koman Catholic rell{!ion. Dryden was dejirlved of his oIBce of foet 
latureate, Dorset is said to havf settled on him on annuity of equal value. 
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liberal patronage of gcniiid, selects, as bis crowning quality, liU 
power of inspiring gouerul regard and esteem— 

“ Blest courtier wbo could king and country please, 

Yet sacred keep liis friendshijrs and bis ease.” 

Ib. Titux Vexjxman. Tacitus, too discerning and too bouest 
a writer to be suspected of flattery, given Titus llie praise of 
qualities moral and intellectual, suited for any future, bowever 
brilliant, with a dignified beauty and grace of person ami 
demeanour. Uisl. ii. 1. 

P. 2. Dexcartex, a great b'rencb inatbenmtieian and pbilo- 
sopbor, wbo lived in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
After serving for some years in tins army of Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, be settled at Ainsterilam, where be was persecuted for 
bis metaphysical opinions, was aenused of atheism, and ran 
some danger of being burnt alive. 

1*. 8. HhaVexpeare hud rather vyritten happily ihuv laiowingly 
and jniily. This remark is a repetition of what Oryden had 
said'in that adinindde character which be bad drawn of 
Shakespeare in his ‘ Essay on Dramatic I’oi sy.’ “ All the images 
of Nature wore present to him, and be drew them not labo¬ 
riously, but luckilyand ho quotes a saying of the very 
learned John Hales, a Fellow of Eton, “That there was no 
subject of wbieh any jioct ever wrote, but be would produce it 
much better ilone in Shakesxa aro.” 

P. 3. Jousait, hy xladying Horace, had heeii acquainted with 
the rules. Disradi, in his ‘ Curiosities of Literulure,’ quotes 
Fuller’s ‘Worthies of England,’ whore the 'writer says of 
Jonson: “He was paramount in the dramatic part of poetry, 
ami taught the stage an exact conformity to the laws of 
comedians.’’ 

P. 4. Longo proximi iiitervallo, a quotation from the foot¬ 
race in iline'id translated by Dryden— 

“ The next, but, though the next, yet far disjoined.” 

P. fl. The best good man, etc. This is a quotation from one 
of Loi-d Bocbestcr’s poems, where Dorset is extolled os a 
satirist— 

“ For minted satire, I ■n'onld Buckhurst choose, 

The best good man, with the worst-natur’d Muse.” 

Ib. Jouson's verses to the memory of Shakespeare ; an insolent, 
sparing, and invidiam panegyric. .Tonson was certainly a 
man of arrogant, conceited temper, and was generally accused 
of being envious of all his contomporories. But his verses 
to Shakespeare's memory seem hai^y to deserve Dryden's 
censure. Ue addresses Shakespeare in these words— 

“■While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much.” 
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Ho Bays iudced, that Shakespeare “ hail small Latin and less 
tireok,’’ whieli is certainly tnie, but, in spite of this want of 
e1assie.nl scholarship, he says he must cull forth thunduiini; 
jKschylus"— 

“ Euripiilcs and Hophocles to us, 

I’aeuvius, Accius, him of Oordi>va dcail. 

To live a^ain to hoar thy buskin tread 
And sholce a afaigo, or when thy socks were on 
Txjave thee alone for tho comparison 
< )f all that insolent (ireece or haughty Home 
Sent forth, or siuoc did from their ashes come." 

(The buskin, the eotharnun of the Homan stage, was tho 
tragic shoe. Tho soccks, a low-heeled sliiipcr, here translated 
.sock, was worn by the eomic actor who was not retxuired to 
look tall and digiiilicd.) 

H. 5. Domic, i)ea>i of St. Haul's in the reign of .Tames I., 
the earliest of those whom Johnson, in his ‘ I.ifo of t.'owley,’ 
i-alis tho mctophysical poets—a school whose poetry was a colleo- 
lion of forced conceits—many of his ]iooni8 were satires, for 
which class of coinposition he is said to have been the lirst to 
■adopt tho rhyming couplet, which, however, in his hands, was 
sadly destitute of the harmonious rhythm that Hryden ami 
Hoj)e subsofiueutly gave it. 

1’. 0. Coirley: TJiroiCK his MMrees iiifinitch/ hcloie hin 
J'lmltirir/aiv. 

Pope, perhaj)s, may bo thought to imply a different ojnniou 
wljeii he says of this 2)oet— 

“ Forget his E]>ie, nay Pindaric art. 

Yet still 1 love the language of his heart."’ 

lui, of Uorare, i. 78. 

His Pindarics were a translation of Pindar’s Odes into what he 
intended to lx> exactly the sumo metre iis that of the originals. 

P. 7. Dame,!!* Vinjil icUs m, etc. Hryden is here referring fo 
ii passage in thefonrtli ‘ASneid,’ in which, however, Virgil sireaks 
of “ Fame ’’ us being far from a real good: what ho is describ¬ 
ing, moreover, is not “Fame'* but “Humour.'’ 

“ Kxtomplo Libya! magiias it Foma per urbes,— 

Faiuo, malum, ijuo non alind volocins ullnm; 
Mobilitato viget, viresquo oeqnirit eiindo.” 

Alu. iv. 173. 

\Vliicli Hryden liimself translates treating “ report ” and “ fame ’’ 
•as synonymous— 

“ 'The loud report thnnigh Libyan cities goes. 

Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows; 
Swift from the fijrst, and every moment brings 
New vigour to her flights, now junions to her wings.’’ 

N 
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lb. Epicurw, a conteraiioiary of Ariatotlo, tauf^ht that liappi- 
noHM waa the sole object to bo songlit for; and for gods and 
men alike placed that bappineas in aropalia, freedom iioiu 
distnrbaiu‘ 0 ; and airovla, freedom from labour. 

1’. 8. To have repellal/oree bt/force. Dryden did, indeed, go 
rntlier further, for lie repelled weakness by force; and in his 
‘Maei'’lecknoo’ attacked those who hml coitainly no strength to 
injure liini; whoso worst maliee could but annoy. And Scott 
says of one of the chief objects of his attack. Settle, that “ he 
hiwl now found his level, and Dryden no longer regarded him 
with rage and apprehension, but with more appropriate feelings 
of utter contempt." Life, Sect. v. 

lb. The!/.. .Klint at rovers. This was an exercise of the 
archers in the Middle Ages; the greatest trial of skill was the 
“ shooting at buttswhich of course required accuracy of aim: 
sliooting at rovers was a trial of strength: tlie prize being won 
by him whose arrow was sent the greatest dislauce. 

Ib. The Relmmal. This was a play written to decry the 
fashion of rhyming plays, which had been introduced in the- 
reign of diaries II. chiefly by Dryden himself, in imitation ol' 
the French drama. Scott (Section iii.) expresses an opinion 
that Dryden’s talents were “ happily adapted to that style ol' 
conqiosition. His versification tioweil so easily, as to lessen the 
bad off'ecis of rhyme in dialogue.’’ In liis ‘ Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy,’ Dryden, under the name of Ncandcr, contends that 

rhyme is jiroper for tlie stage,” while Orites (Sir E. Howanl) 
argues that it is “unnatural in a play, because dialogue is 
represented there as the etfect of sudden thouglit; ” quoting also 
the maxim of Aristotle that “’Tis best to write tragedy in that 
kind of verse which is nearest prose.” The character of Eayes 
in the ‘ Eehearsal,’ was meant for Dryden himself, not for the 
autlior (indeed the ‘ Eehearsal ’ was not written by one person, 
bnt was the work of several hands); and iHcott tells us. 
“that the public might be at no loss to assign the character of 
Bayes to the Laureat, his peculiorities of language wore strictly 
copied. Tiaey, the actor, was instructed by Buckingham him¬ 
self, how to mimic his voice and manner, and in performing the 
part ho wore a dress exactly resembling Dryden’s usual habit.’' 
Diy'den’s denial that Bayes was meant for him may perhaps be 
regarded as on attempt to conceal the aunoyaucc the farce 
had caused him. 

P. 9. Fershts was the elder of the two satirists, the trans¬ 
lation of whoso works by Dryden was the cause of his writing 
this essay os a sort of preface to them. Ho was bom in the 
roigu of Tiberius, and died at the early ago of twenty-eight. 

1’. 10. The sceptres on the guineas. Originally the “ reverse " 
on the guineas represented two sceptres crossed saltierwise; 
.till that emblem was exchanged for the arms of the kingdom on 
tlic accession of George III. 
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1’. 11. Holbein, a native of littale, who sottlod for some years 
in England, in the reign of Henry VIII., and painted that 
sovereign, with many of his courtiers. Vandyeh, a native of 
Antwerp, who settled in England in the reign of Cliarles I., 
and by liis portraits of that sovereign, his queen, and many of 
his noblfis, established a fame as a portrait-painter second only, 
if soeond, to that of Titian. 

lb. lloniee. In this essay Dryden most commonly speaks (as 
was iiaturul) of Horaeo only as a satirist, amt in his rendering 
of Persius’s first ‘ Satire ’ ho translates the ihrsoription of him 
with great felicity— 

“Unlike (to Imcilins) in method, with concealed design 
Uid crafty Horace his low numbers join; 

And. witii a sly insinuating grace, 

Ijaughod at his friend, and t(M>kcd him in the face; 

AVould raise a blush where secret vice he found. 

And tickle while he gently probed the wound ; 

With seeming inniwcnce the crowd beguiled. 

But made the desperate passes when ho smiled.” 

Still, just as this portrait is, and vainable as are tho pictures 
of Itormm life under A ugustus, which ore presented in his Satires, 
Horace's fame as a poet depends more on his Odes, in which 
in one respect he siiqrassed all las Oreek predecessors. Each of 
the Greeks shone chiefly in one class of subject. Sappho, as 
he himself tell us, in love; Alcinus, in descriptions of feats of 
arms. Horace excelled equally in praises of love, of wine and 
conviviality, and of heroes and great deeds; with which ho at 
times mingled a graver philosoidiy, on the uncertainty of 
hninaii nhiiii's, on the shortness of life, etc., etc. See tho ‘ Essay 
on Translation,’ and tho note p. 125. 

Ib. Virqil. His works, far frour amounting to “eighteen 
thorrsand,'' do not oxcintl 13,000 lines. IHartiuru epigram 
was— 

“ Sic Maro nec Calabri tentavit carmina Flacci, 
Pindaricos posset cum siipemre modos; 

Et Vurio eessit liomani iaude cothurni. 

Cum posset tragico fortius ore loqui.” 

viii. 18. 

“ So, though ho might have matched great Pindar’s lyre, 
The modest Virgil left those chords untried ; 

Nor sought to rivid Vurius’ tragic fire. 

Though fit his grandest tones to have outvied.” 

Martial was a native of Spain, who lived at Kome under 
llomitian. But his epigram is o-most foolish eulogy, since it 
is, on the face of it, absurd to atiirin that an author woidd 
have succeeded in a classrof compewtion which he never tried. 

N 2 
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And, in fact, very few pootu or auUiora of any kind liave sac- 
<!eeded in more than one style. And any application of the 
eulogy to Dorset is still more absurd, ns may be seen from the 
remark of .loimson, quoted in the first note. .Justice to ou)' 
own language demands a strenuous denial of the assertion that 
it “ yields to tho Itoiuan majesty,” though this seems to be an 
opinion which our author held steadily, since in his dedication 
of tho ‘A’lneid,’ which is one of his most carefully lalxmred 
I'ssajs, ho speaks of himself us “writing in a language so 
much inferior to tlie Tsitiii.” Mr. 11. N. Coleridge, in his 
inconiparabio introiluction to Homer, does indee<i give Latin 
the praise of majesty,* but attributes that quality to its 
“ baroness,” which is such that Cicero often “ found it wanting.” 
And wo may bo sure that such a master of nearly all the 
European languages as ho wtus, would have coincided in his 
contemporary Macuulay's eloquent praise of his own, as “ less 
musical indeed than the languages of the Houth, but in force, 
in richness, in aptitude for all tho highest puiposes of the jxajt, 
the philosopher ami tho orator, inferior to tho tongue of Greece 
aloue.’ t It is remarkable, however, that Horace, who twice 
speaks of Varius as iin epic iioct, “ Mteonii earmiuis ales,” .a 
bird of Homeric wing (a passage, like another in the ‘Satires,’ 
evidently wi'itton betbre tho publication of tho ‘Ailnciil’), does 
not mention his tmgedics. • 

I*. 12. Eitnjmhs, etc. It is remarkable that Drydeu here, 
and in one or two other passages of his works, puts Euripides iii 
the front of tho Greek tragedians, thungh not only later in 
point of time, but immoiisirrably inferior in tragic genius to 
rEschylus (whom he scarcely ever mentions) and to Sophocles. 
To iEsehylus are attributed tho inventions of the mask J worn 
by the actors; of tho mlhurnus; and of a eccond actor; to 
which Sophocles added a third. 

Ib. Aristophttnea is the only writor of tho old comedy whose 
Avorks have come down to us: ns he was also by for the 
greatest. 

lb. The Age of Auguatiia. Dryden translated the whole of 
Virgil’s works; only one or two short odes or portions of odes 
of Horaoo, but several of tho works of Ovid, whom he re¬ 
garded with especial favour, remarking in his preface to the 
translation of several of his epistles that “ if the imitation of 
Nature bo the business of a poet,. I know no author who can bo 
compared with him, especially in tho description of tho pas¬ 
sions.” He was the author of more than ono tragedy, but none 
of tiiom have come down to us, nor have any of the works of 
A^arius. The celebrated Bomau critic, Quintilian, says of 
Varius that his “Thyestes was deserving to be compared to 

• ‘ Introdnctlon to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets,’ p. 25. 

t ‘ 111st. of England,' 1.11. 

i See Schlegel's ‘Dramatic Literature,' lecture Iv. 
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nny one of the (ircok tragoJics.” (It is, perhaps, fortunate for 
our opinion of his jinlgment that we have no opportunity of 
instituting such a comparison.) And adds—“The ‘ Medea’ of 
Ovid appears to me to prove what a pitch of excellence that 
]ioet might have reochcil had he not preferred restraining liis 
fancy to giving it the i-cins.” In tiie phrase “ many othei-s,” 
Dryden alludes to Tibullus and I’ropertius, both of whonr Ovid 
mentions as his predece-ssors in elegiac poetry. It may be 
remarked that Ovid is the only groat classical iKict who over 
applied liimself to more than one kind of poetry. The majority 
of his works are in elegiac metre; his ‘ Metamorphoses’ iii 
hexameters; and, ns we sec, ho also wrote tragedies. But 
Virgil composed nothing except in the heroic or hexauieter 
metro. Horace nothing hut ode.s; for ho expressly declares 
that his ‘ Satires ’ are not to Ire r-onsiderod as poetry at all, and 
the only Boman jroot besides Ovid who, on any occa.sion, varied 
his style, was Catullus in one single instaticc, adding the epi- 
thalamium of Felciis and Thetis to his small volume of lyric 
odes. 

Virgil, as is known to all Italian scholars, was the guide of 
Dante in the shades below, us the Sibyl was of iElneus in the 
* iEncidand it may nut be out of place to point out that 
Disraeli’s comment on his employment in that otlice is that 
“although the name of Virgil Is introduced into a Christian 
Hades, it is assuredly not the Human, for Dante’s ‘Virgil ’ Hi>ouk.s 
and acts as the Latin poet could never have done.” Cur. of 
IJt. vol. i. 

lb. Lmretim, who died by his own hand fifty-five years before 
the Christian era, wrote a philosophical poem on the nature of 
things, the doctrine which ho laid down being chiefly based on 
the system of Epicurus. 

Ib. Catullun, a contemporary of Lucretius, the author of a small 
book of lyrics of high beauty, but of a licentious tone. 

Tb. Cicero and CsMtr are too well known to require any account 
to be given of them bore. SaUud, their contemporary, and one 
held in high favour by Cmsar, is the earliest of tlio Uomau 
historians whoso works have coino down to us; they are a 
liistory of the war against Jngurtha, and of Catiline’s conspiracy, 
Isjth, and especially the latter, ailmirable for a compressed 
vigour of style, in which Tacitus liimself hardly surpasses 
him. 

Ib. The age of iorento de Medici and his son Leo X. 
This age includes the last quarter of the fifteenth and the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century, Lorenzo having been bom 
in 1448, and Leo dying in 1521. And it was, ns Dryden assert-s, 
famous for its brilliancy in every kind of accomplishment. In 
it lived the gimtcst of tho Italian prose-writers, Machia- 
voUi; and Ariosto, pcrhiqia the greatest, certainly tho most 
popular, of the Italian poets; while in art of every kind it 
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produced masters who have ever since been imsnrpasaed, if it 
migbt not be said unequalled. It was in this ago that Bra- 
mante, the nrchiteid of 6t. Peter’s, and Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Titian, and Cellini flourished, and besides their more profes¬ 
sional oe^cupations, as they may be called, of architoture, 
painting, and sculpture, they all displayed a singular versa¬ 
tility of genius and knowledge. Bramante was also a poet. 
Leonardo was an aceomplisbed prose-writer. Cellini was so 
skilM as an engineer and artillerist that Pope Clement en¬ 
trusted him with the defeneo of Komo when it was besmged 
by tlio Cunlinal Bourbon. 

P. 13. Voilrau, a very fashionable Prench satirist in tho latter 
part of the reign of Louis XIV. linllam (‘Hist, of I.it.’ c. v. p. 1) 
remarks that, “ by writing satires, epistles, and an art of poetry, 
he has challenged an obvious comparison witli Horace, yet they 
are very unlike.” The same critic compares him to Pope, 
saying, that his ‘Art of Poetry’ was the model of Pope's 
‘lissay on Criticism,’and tlint few ])ocms more resemble each 
other. Pope himself in that essay compai-ed him to Horace— 

“Thence (firnn Ijatium) Arts o’er all the northern world advance. 

But critic learning flourished most in France; 

The rides a nation, born to serve, olieys. 

And Boileau still in right of £turaoe sways.’’ 

Utmy mi Criticism, 714. 

11). aLatin poet at tho close of tho first century of our 

era. His poem was entitled tho ‘ Thebais,’ on the subject of the 
war against 'riiebcs; but it, os well as the ‘ Pharsalia ’ of Lucan, 
to which also Hrydeu alludes in this sentence, is a poem of 
very inferior nieril. 

P. 14. Ariosto was bom at Beggio, in Ijombardy, in 1474. His 
groat poem, the ‘ Orlando Purioso,’ is a sequel to the ‘ Orlando 
innamorato ’ of his countryman Boiaido, who died when Ariosto 
was twenty yeara of age. There is nothing that I know of so 
singular in all Hryden’s works as the disparagement of this 
great poet contained in this passage. The best antidote to it will 
be a quotation from a still greater poet than himself, 'Walter 
i;)Cott, who, in his ‘Essay on Uoinanco,’ tells us that “&c talcs 
of Charlemagne and his Paladins did not attract the attention 
of the classical Italians until Boiardo, Berni, Pulci, and, above 
all, the divine Ariosto, condescended to use them os the basis of 
their well-known mmantio poems. And thus the fictitious 
narratives, originally composed in metre, and afterwards re¬ 
written in prose, were anew decorated with the honours of 
verse. The romantic poets of Italy did not even disdain to 
imitate tho rambling, diffuse, and episodical style proper to the 
old romance, and Ariosto in particular, although he torments 
the rentier's attention by digressing horn one adventure to 
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another, delights ns upon frequent penisals by the extreme 
ingenuity with which ho gathers up the broken threads of his 
narrative, and finally weaves them handsomely together in tho 
some piece.” Byrons admiration for him was at least equal to 
that of Scott. Ho couples him with Dante, ns— 

“ The Bards of Hell and Chivalry: first rose 
The Tuscan father’s comedy divine; 

Then, not unequal to tlie Klorentine, 

Tho southern Scott, the minstrel who culled forth 
A new creation with his magic lino. 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang ladye-lovo and war, romance and knightly worth." 

Childe Harvld, iv. 10. 

lb. Tcumo was the ornament of the next generation, being born 
about ten years after Ariosto's death. It is a singular remark 
that “ Ids story is nut so ])leasiug as Ariosto’s,” siwe his subject, 

‘ The delivemneo of Jerusalem from the Dominion of the Sanicens’ 
has been generally considered among tho noblest, if not tho 
most magnificent of all subjects for a great epic poem. Halhuii, 
‘Mod. Tat.’ c. V. p. 2, quotes Voltaire tor the remark that “in 
tho chuieu of his subject, Tiuiso is superior to Homer. Whatevea- 
interest tradition might have attached among tho Greeks to tho 
wrath of Achilles and tlio death of lleetor. was slight to tlios(! 
genuine recollections which were associatedwith the firstcrusade.” 
-Vnd ho has never been denied tho praiso of having treated it 
worthily while his “Episodes of Sophronia, Erminia, Armida" 
(to which Drydcn might have added Clorinda) seem to most 
readers far from being “ beneath tho dignity of heroic verse.” 
Indeed the delicacy with which each of these portraits, greatly 
I liversifled as they are, is drawn, evinces a pervading sense of the 
eombiued tenderness and dignity of the female eharacter, which, 
while it is indisiiensable to those who elaim to bo ranked in the 
highest class of ^ts, is displayed by few, ancient or modem. 
Pope, who, in his ‘Discourse on Pastoral Poetiy,’ refers to 
Drydeii’s eulogy of Spenser’s ‘ Shepherd's Calendar,’ does not 
hesitate to raiik Tasso's ‘ Armida ’ at least on a level with it, 
pronouncing tliat “ in it he has for excelled all the pastoral 
writers, as in his ‘ Gerustdemmo ’ ho has outdone the epic poets 
of his country.” 

Tb. Flecnue. “Bidiard Flecknoe was so distinguished ns a 
wrotchod poet that his name had become almost proverbial." 
tkoU'is Li/it of Di'jidiiu, Sect. v. 

P. 15. Si. Jjatois, I'uceUe, or Alarique. Epic poems by Do 
Jloyiie, Ohapelain, and Senderi, of which little but the names 
are now known. 

Ib. Tlwre it no uniformity in tire iletign of Spenser. This is, 
to a certain extent, a repetition of the charge brought before 
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arainet AiioBto, whom Sponsor avowedly imitated, though the 
nUegorical foim of the ‘ Faerie Quoeno ’ has no prototyi* in 
the ‘ Orlando.' Scott has pointed outtliat Dryden is “ certaiDly 
iuoocurato ” in his assertion that Prince Arthur was meant for 
Sir Philip Sidney. For “ Sir Philip was killed at the battle 
of Zutphon, in October, 1586, and tlie ‘Faerie Queen ’ was then 
only ooinmencedand, he adds, “ Upton more justly considers 
Iieiecster, a worthless chameter, but the favourite of Oloriaua. 
(Queen Elizabeth), as depicted under tliat character.” In com¬ 
plaining of his obsolete language, Uryden is but copying Bon 
.Tonson, who complained that ho had affected tlio ancients till 
he had come to write what was “ no language at idl.” 

P. 10. Sonwtwrotm. Thatis,harmonious: atmnslationofthc 
Latin “ numerosus.” Waller "wariflinost as notorious for the 
Iraseness of his cliaractor as for the beauty of his lyric poetry. 
Pope compares, and in some degree contrasts, him with Dryden, 
saying— 

“ Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, __ 

The long majestic march and energy divine." ^ 

hn. of lioTOcr;, Up. i. 207. 

He vras a cousin of Cromwell. 

Ib. Milton: His subject is not that of an heroic, poem, proper! i, 
so called. The fitness of the subject has often lieeu illscussed 
since Drydeu’s time. Joluison and Hallam have agreed in 
upholding it, asserting that the subject is the finest that has 
ever lioen chosen. “It is not the destruction of a city” (such 
as that of the ‘ Iliad nor “ the conduct of a colony, nor the 
foundation of an empire ” (like tliat of the ‘ Aincid ’), “ the 
subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of heaven and 
earth." But it is possible that a subject may bo tw groat; and 
tile praises wliich tlioy afterwards bestow on Milton for Uio 
skill with which ho has extricated himself from ita difflculties, 
seems to show that in reality the choice was not so judicious^ os 
tliey assert. Dryden praises him hero for the happing with 
which he has translated “tlio latin elegancies of Virgil.” _ In 
some instances, however, his imitation of Virgil has led him into 
preposterous absurdities, as, for instance, when, because A!neas 
had seen the heroes in the iHysian fields disjiorting tlieraselves 
witli chariots and horses, and taking tlio same delight in them 
which they had felt when alive on earth, ho represents the devils 
on the breaking-up of their council in the second book— 

“ In swift race contend 

As at th’ Olympian games or Pythian fields,” etc. 

wliich certainly had formed no part of their delights in heoven 
before they were cast down from it. ^ _ 

P. 17. Rhyme was not his talent, Bjron in one of his letters. 
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UowcvLT, soems to (lifier from this opinion, saying “Blanlc 
verso, oxcei>t Milton, no one ever wrote who conld rhyme." 

Tb. Biai!, a term need in the gome of bowls. 

Ih. Sir William Daveuani was bom in the year 1G05. He 
succcederl Ben Jonson as Boot Laureate, and was for a time 
manager of a theatre. Uc was the author of a long heroic 
l>uem called ‘ Goudibert,’ and of several plays. Bryden, in the 
l)ref>ice to his adaptation of Sliakcspearo's ‘ Tempest ’ to tho 
stage, gives Baveuaut tho credit of having been tho first 
jierson *• who taiiglit him to admire Sliakcspeare.” 

1‘. 19. Tim maturimm mmuirchier. Hut Grraian and tha Jlomnu. 
Monaroliies is a singular term to apply to eitlier. Not one of 
tile child' writers of Greece belonged to Sparta, the only city of 
Greece wluro kings reigned, at least after tho heroic ages. 
And in tlie time of its greatest glory Borne was a republic. 

P. 29. Confinrii, like Jupiter to Mercury, and Juno to Irie. In 
the ‘ Iliad' Iris is always tho messongor of Jupiter, except in tlie 
lost book, wliero Mercury is employed by him to conduct Priam 
in safety to the Greek camp. 'With tliat exception it is only 
in the ‘ Odyssey ’ that Mercury has tliis employment. In tho 
‘.iBncid’ Jupiter sends Mercury once on a message to Dido. 
And botli Jupiter and Juno employ Iris in that manner. Bee 
ix. 5, SOiJ. 

P. 22. One chapter in the J’ropheoy of Jtaniel, Drydeu is 
understood to be referring to the tentli chapter, where the 
prophet represents himself ns seeing "a certain man clothed 
in white linen, whose loins were girded with lino goldbut 
the “ accommodation " of this description to “ the principles of 
Platonic Pliilusophy,” so as to make ‘‘ tlie ministry of angels a 
strong engine for the working up heroic pootiy," would be a 
very singular performance, and one which it would tax any 
ordinary ingenuity to keep clear of profanenoss. 

Ib. St. Michcu-l. Bryden refers to the passage in which tho 
arcliaiigcl is called “ the great prince which standeth up for the 
children of Baniel’s jieoplo.” Oanid, xi. 1. 

P. 25. God Almighty euffered Satan to appear in the holy 
eynml of the Angels. Bryden is hero referring to tlie ‘ Book of 
Job,’ e. i. 0. 

lb. Satan appearing like a chertili to Uriel. Milton identifies 
Uriel wiUi the “ angel" whom St. John “ saw standing in tho 
sun.” lien. xix. 17. And tlion proceeds to describe Satan's 
transformation of hfinsclf to delude him. 

“ And now a stripling cherub ho appears, 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffus’d.’’ 

Paradise Lost, iii. C39. 

P. 20. Whether I should choose that of King Arthur. In 
other words: 'Whether he should choose a legendary subject, or 
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ono founded on real history. Tlie restoration of Peter the 
Cruel to the throne of Spain being the result of the battle of 
Najara gained by the Black Prihoe, in 1367, oyer Henry of 
Tr^tamara, though aided by the great French warrior, Ber¬ 
trand du Guesclin. 

P. 27. Siitee this Hamlutitm, ete. Bryden, who had become a 
Homan Catholic after tho Itcyolution, was, by his change of reli¬ 
gion, disabled from bolding any appointment under the Crown, 
and consequently was deprived of his ollice of Poet Laureate: 
but, as has been mentioned in tho Introduction, Lord Dorset 
settled on him an annuity of equal value. 

Ib. Cardinal Bichelim, tho great minister of Louis XIII. 
He was a great and iudiciohs patron of literature. Ho 
founded tho Frcneh Academy, and is understood to have written 
a piay himself. All French plays before the time of Molicre 
wore written in verse. 

P. 28. Ne forte pudoti, ete. That you may not bo ashamed of 
being inspired as a poet by li>e Muse and Apollo. Jlor. A. P. 407. 

Ib. Petronius, sumamod Arbiter, was a native of Mar¬ 
seilles, and a favourite of Nero, with whom ho evontuallj’ fell 
into disgrace. Ho wrote a sort of comic romance called ‘ Saty- 
rieon,’ to indicate tho false taste prevailing in his time (that of 
Nero) in literature and art. His praise of Horace’s “ curious 
felicity of expression ” may have suggested Gibbon’s praise of 
Hume’s “ careless inimitable beauties.” 

P. 29. Vt sSn quivis, eie. That any ono may hope to ac¬ 
complish the same thing; but ho would only find his lalxair 
vain. 

P. 30. Jueeual and Persius. Persius has already been men¬ 
tioned in tl>o note on p. 9. Juvenal was a far more voluminous 
writer; living as ho did to an advanced age, for ho was born 
in tho rci^ of Claudius, and survi veil Domitiau. He shares with 
Horace the reputation of b<!ing the greatest of Boman satirists; 
but their style was very ditforent. Wo have seen tho character 
Persius gave of Horace’s stylo; that of Juvenal was fiercer. 
His own description of it was “ Facit indignatio versnm ” (In¬ 
dignation dictates the verses). And under the influence of this 
feeling he lashetl the vices of his day with a fierce severity, 
wholly dififerent from the ‘‘sly insinuating grace” of Horace. 

lb. Mg /dlom-leibourers. Drydon’s share in tho translation of 
Juvenal was confined to tho fii^ the third, the.sixih, the tenth, 
and the sixteenth book, tlie remainder were executed by Creech, 
Tate, and the celebrated Congreve. Tho whole of Persius was 
his own. Half a century afterwards Johnson published imita¬ 
tions of the third book, under tho title of ‘ London;’ and of the 
tenth book, under the title of ‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 
which have superseded all more literal translations. 

P. 31. AristoUe, the founder of the Per ipatetic s chool of philo¬ 
sophy, was also a great critic. Ho wim born at Stagira, iu 
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Macedonia, 384 B.C., and before he arrived at the age of manhood 
he removed to Athens, where he became a pupil of Plato. His 
reputation for learning of all kinds was so hi^b that Philip of 
Macedonia entrusted in him the education of his son Alexander. 
His chief critical works were one on rhetoric, and another on 
poetry. It is in the latter tiiat Dryden alludes here.' But 
Dryden controverts his opinion of the superiority of tragedy to 
eveiy other kind of poetry; claiming that praise for heroic, that 
is, epic poetry. In this the majority of the modern critics 
will prolmbly agree with him, though in some instances it is 
(lossiblc that the judgment of tlic critic may bo biassed by his 
opinion of which class of work his countrymen have most 
excelled in. A Frenchman may, perhaps, place tragedy higher 
than epic poetry, because tlie ‘ Oid ’ or ‘ Atliaiio ’ is far superior 
to the ‘Henriaue.’ An Italian might, on similar grounds, form 
an opposite conolnsion, because Tasso is superior to Alfieri. 
Englislmien might lie divided according as tliey placed Shake¬ 
speare or Milton highest. It is clear, however, that this was 
not the principle which guided Aristotle, for he certainly placed 
Homer even above ASschylus. 

P. 32. Vida was a native of the north of Italy, who wrote 
sumo Latin |X)ems which procured him the favour and i>atronagc 
of Leo X. 

lb. Jiotm was a French critic of the seventeenth centm^, who 
among other works wrote a treatise on epic poetry. 

lb. Casaahnn, was a (lonevcsc scholar of high reputation, 
who settled ut Paris in tlio roign of Henry IV., where ho was 
apiiohited to a professorship, and edited several volumes of 
classics. 

Ib. lleimim was a professor at Leyden. Vomer, a French 
critic, a contom}ioraiy of Dryden; and husband of the more 
(Milebrated Madame Dacicr, who edited and translated the 
works of several of the best Greek authors; translating her own 
namo also^ MUo. I.efcvro, (rather freely), and writing os Anna 
Fabri. 

Ib. The Vauiihin'e Juvenal. In the reign of Louis XIV., 
an entire scries of the Latin classics was published for the use 
of the Dauphin, by M. Hunt, Bishop of Avrantes, and preceptor 
to the young I’rince. On the title-pages these were said to be 
edited in umm Ddphini; from which they are generally 
known in England as the Dolphin editions. 

P. 33. Seaiiger, Julius. Csesar, one of the earliest of modem 
scholars and critics. He was Iram in 1484, and among other 
works wrote a treatise on poetry. His son Joseph Justus was 
still more eminent us a Critic. 

Ib. Whether the Jtomane derived their satire from Out 
Oreciane, ete. Quintilian most positivoly and entirmy claims 
the invention of the satire far the lionmns, saying, Satira iota 
nuetra eet (satire is wholly our own); an ass^ion which 
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Dryden quotes in a subsequent xiassage. Satire among tlu- 
(ireeks took the fonu of comedy, though it ceased to hav(! 
that chameter after t)ie time of Aristofmancs. Yot Horace’s 
description of Archilochus— 

“ Aichilochuni proprio rabies armavit iambo 

A. P. 79. 

clearly represents him as a satirist; and ho lived two hundred 
years before Aristopliancs. 

The derivation of the name from mturii lanx, a dish con¬ 
taining a mixture of every kind of food is the one gciiemlly 
adopted, and corresponds to Juvenal’s description of his 
satires— 

“ (iuicqiiid agunt homines, votum, timor, irt^ vohiptas, 
tiaudia, discursus, nostri est lairago liWli.” 

Trauslatod by Dryden— 

“tVlmtever since tlie golden ago was done, 

W’hat human kind desires, and what they shun; 
llage, ]>asaions, pleasures, impotence of will. 

Shall this satirical collection till.” 

See ivfra, p. 48. 

P. ill. Millon introduKeg Adam and Eve every maminri adoi - 
■i IIff God in hymns and prayers. Dryden is refening to— 

“Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 

Both tum’d, and under open sky adored. 

The God that made both sky, air, earth and heaven,” etc. 

Par. L. iv. 72(1. 

P. iia. The ancient Itomans, Horace tells us, etc. He is referring 
to — 

“ Tellurom poroo, Silvanum lacte piabant.” 

Ep. II. i. 143. 

lb. Those Grecian demi-gods. The domi-gods of Greece, 
were those heroes of old who liad ono divine parent, such as 
Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and others. In Homer, they are 
those who are called ypafs, a term not used for the very 
bravest of mere moitals; and so Horace uses the terra, marking 
it ns implying a being between man and God. 

“ Quem virum ant heron lyra vol acri 
'nbia sumis celebrorc, Clio, 

Quem Deum?” Od. i. 12. 

the difference between man, hero, and God, being here clearly 
marked. , 

P. 39. Thespis. I do not know where Dryden learnt that 
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niithors differ as to his claim to liave been the invcntoi' of 
tragedy. Horace speaks of it as universally admitted— 

“ Ignotuin tmgieaj genus invenisso Camonm 
Hicitur el plaiistris vexissu pocmata Thesins, 

Qu® coneront agercntnue peruucti fnccibus ora.” 

r. 275. 

I’rnnslated by Goldsmith— 

“ Tlicsjiis, inventor of dramatic art, 

Convey’d ids vagrant actors in a cart; 
lligJi o’er tho crowd the mimic tribe apjicarM, 

And play’d and snug, willi lei’S of wine liesmoar’d.” 

Mmiy on tlw Orhjin of Poetry. 

Ib. The, mtirifjjui' ircuiidij mnt the last, “Tho antiquarian 
account of the dramatic trilogies is this: that in the moro early 
times the jioct did not contend for tho [irize witli a single piece, 
hut with three, which, however, were not always eonueeted 
together in their subjects; and that to these was added a 
fourth, namely a satyric drama. All w'ere acted in one day; 
one after another.” Schlegel, ‘ Dramatic I jteratm’c,’ o. vi., ami 
in a subsequent chapter, speaking of tho ‘ Cyclops ’ of Knripidcs, 
the only specimen of tins satyric drama which has come down 
to us, he explains its Ciinsc and eharsictcr thus : “ 'The want of 
some relaxation for tho mind after the engrossing severity of 
tragedy, ajipears to have given rise to tho satyric drsima, us, 
indeed, to the after-pieoi! in general. Tho satyrh; dninia never 
]iusscssod an independent existence, it was thrown in by way of 
ap})undagc to several tragedies, and was always considerably 
shorter than tire others. In external form it resembled tragedy, 
and the materials were, in like manner mythologiral. The 
<listinetiun inode was a eliorus consisting of satyrs, wlio accom¬ 
panied, with lively songs, gestures and movements, such heroic, 
adventures as were of a more cheerful hue (many in tho 
• Odyssey ’ for instance), or at least such as could Ik; made to 
bear such an appcarancii.” Dram. T.it., c. 10, q. v. 

D. 41. JSimitui, eU-. Kunius was the eldest of the Bomau poets; 
flourishing about the time of tlie second Punie war. His chief 
work was an epic poem, but ho also wrote tragedies. Pacuvius, 
who lived half a century later, was a tragic poet. Lncilius, a 
few yejirs later, was the earliest Boman satirist. Huroce men¬ 
tions them all, extolling the dignity of Knnins, the leiwning 
of Pacuvius, and the wit of Luoilins, while'blaming him for 
earclossncBS in style and rhythm. 

Ib. The fainous Cento of Anmniict. Ausonins, who was 
bom at Bordeaux at tl® beginning of tho fourth century of our 
era, was the author of several worla. That alluded to here by 
Drydou was one known as tho ‘ Idyllia,’ a collection of twenty 
poems on various subjects. 
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Ib. Timon't SSU. Disraeli, sjieakiug of parodies, and especially 
of parodies of Homer’s wor&, says, “Of these parodists of 
Homer we may regret the loss of ono, Timon of I’hilius, whose 
parodies were termed ‘ Silli,’ from Silenus being their chief 
personage. He levelled them at the sophistical philosophera of 
liis ago. His invocation is grafted on the opening of the ‘ Iliad ’ 
etc., etc. (‘ Our. of Lit.’ ii. 45.’)). Ho lived in tho third century 
before our ora, in tho time of Ptolemy Philadclphiis; and as a 
philosopher, lielongod to tho sect of tho Soopties. Beside.-^ 
these ‘Silli,’ ho was tho author of a great number of otlior 
works: not fewer than thirty TOincdios, and sixty tragedies. 

P. 42. Tint ianilHquesof ArcliHoilim tujainst LyeambvK Archi¬ 
lochus, according to Horace (‘Bpod.’ vi. li!), was son-in-law of 
I^oambois by whom he considereil himself to have been ill-used. 
Ho lived in the seventh century n.o. 

Ib. The imeelive of Ovid agaiiint Ihit. In the ‘ Ibis,’ Ovid in¬ 
veighs against sumo enemy who hod traduced him, and whom 
some take to hare been Hyginus, Uic mythologist. Both tho 
title and the plan were borrowed from Calliinnchus. 

P. 45. SatHTniim ami Fescemihie. Tho Vefrennina carmiiia 
woro ono of tho earliest kinds of Itoman jiuetry, consisting nf 
first of dialogiios of a satinciil chaiactor in extom|M)re verso, 
us Horace intimates by his description of tlicm as“yor8ibus 
altcmis opprobria i-ustico” (‘Epist.’ H. i. 14.')), rude railing in 
ultomate versos, io. in attack and reply. Posconnina was a 
b'aliscun town. Tho term Saturnian, hud reforeneo to the metre : 
it was first used by Nmvius, an old poet bofuro the time of 
Ennius. The measure of it will, says Bentley, be best seen by 
a siiecimon. “ Dabunt malum motelli (Na)vio poetas. Fundit, 
fugat, prosternit) maximas logioues. Tereniiauus Mamus 
points out that it was burrowed from tho Greeks, and another 
critic (Fortunatiiuius) colls it Archilochiau; Hephosstion says 
tliat it was invented by Archilochus.’' (See Bentley’s ‘ Diss. on 
the Epistles of Phalaris.’) 

Ib. The Italian fareet of Harlequin and Smramneha. 
Disraeli, in a very entertaining article on “ ’The Pantomimical 
Chomotors’’ (‘Cur. of Lit.’ i. p. 116), connecting the modern 
pantomime with tho mimi nf the Homans, says of Harlequin, 
Arlecchino, “'The jiarti-coloured hero, with every particle of 
his dress, has been drawn out of the great wardrobe of antiquity, 
ho was a Homan mime.” And he quotes Diomedes for the state¬ 
ment that “ the mimi blackened their faces,” just as with us 
to this day the harlequin wears a black mask. 'Pile character 
of Scammucha, our Bearamouch, ho tells us was invented by 
Tiberio Fiorillo, the amusing companion of the boyhood of 
Louis XIV, of whom an epigram affirms tliat— 

“ II fat Ic mattre dc Molierc, 

Et la nature fut le sien.” 
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(He was our Moli&re’s master: Nature his.) Scoramouoli was 
*• a character usually represented in a fright.” 

1*. 47. Idviu) Awlrouieus was, in his later years, a contempo¬ 
rary of Ennius, and, as Dryden soya, the earliest of the Boman 
dramatists. 

P. 49. Valerius Maximus was a Boman writer in the reign 
of TilKjrius; his chief work was a collection of historical anec¬ 
dotes in nine books. 

r. .50. Margites. Though Dryden speaks of this as Homer’s, 
it is ui!doul)le(Jly a work of a far lator age. It is a satire on 
some stni)id pretender to various brandies of knowledge; only 
four lines of it have come down to us, one of which is a perfect 
])ieture of our jiroverbial .Jack of all trades. 

wdW’ ^m'ffToTO ipya, koxws 5’ irtriaraTo Ttivra. 

(H (• knew many things, and all badly.) 

In Dryden's time no one liad (luostioned the authenticity of 
all tile works uttribuled to Homer. In the present diiy some 
are found to deny the authenticity of tho ‘ Iliad' itself. As 
Byron soys— 

“ I’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb. 

And heard Troy doubted, time will doubt of Borne.” 

l!nt, like a true jxiot, he rejects such scepticism— 

“ Minstrel with thee to gaze, to monni. 

Believing that each hillock green. 

Contains no fabled hero’s ashes. 

And that around tho undoubted scene 
Thine own brood Hellespont still dadres 
B<! long my lot; and cohi were he. 

Who thus could gaze denying thoo.” 

Bride of Ahydos, ii, 3, 


1’. 51. T/ie Tytliugorean opinion. I’ythagoras, tho great 
f^amiau philosopher, who lived in tho sixth century liofore our 
era. invented or brought from Egypt the doetnno of the 
metempsychosis, nr the tnmsmigration of souls; of which ho 
aflirmcd that he himself was a proof; since he himself, as he 
perfectly remembered, under the name of Euphorbus, had served 
in the Trojan war against the Greeks, and had been killed by 
Mendans; and he had recently reirognised, in Juno’s temple at 
Argos, the shield which he had borne at Troy, and which was 
now preserved as a Grecian trophy. See Oe. Met. xv. 1C3. 

Dryden thus translates the passage in Fersius to which he 
refers— , 
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“ Ovcrlearnod banl, 

Wlio, in a drunken dream, beheld hie soul, 

The iifth within the transmitting roll, 

Whioli first a peiicfusk, then Kuphorbus was, 

Then Homer next, and next Pythagoras; 

And, lust of all, the soul, did into Ennius pass." 

Apparently ooneeiving that defiertuH, he ceased to xuore 
himnelf into the idea that he was Homer, is fiiirly renderetl by 
the phrase* “ in a drunken dream." 

P. ary. Varro, a contemporary of Cicero, wi-ote a treatise on 
the Tiutin languages; eilso one ‘Do ro rustioil,’ which is still 
preserved. 

lb. Jlfemppeesweesan adherent of the Cynic School,and a satiric 
writer, chieily of isareslies. Ho is introduced by lincian as ein 
iuterleseutor in one of his wittiest dialogues. It was from him, i.e-. 
Jmciaii, that a very eelebratoel French work, the ' Satire IWenije- 
IJeie,’ elcriveel its name*. It was published in tiie fifth or sixth year 
eif the rengu of Henry IV; anel was a satire on the proceedings 
of the League, which was tlieui in the last agonies of its robed- 
lion. In his jirefaco to ‘L’Esprit do la Ligui'’ el’Auquotil 
bostow's considerable! praise on it, as “ though neet absolutely 
exempt,’’ from soino “ feeulls” which he names, still '• a master¬ 
piece, in comparison with otlier contomiiorary works on the 
same subject. Disraeli, who c.om]mre8 “the ‘History of tho 
Ijeaguo’ wth that of our own civil wars, compares also the* 
‘ Satire Menip))e?o’ to Butler’s pejem, culling it “ ev perfect ‘ Hndi- 
bras ’ in jirose.” It may bo added, though somewhat be-sido the* 
present subject, that Ueim]>den must have hael a similar opinieni 
of tho resemblance of tho Prenoh League to tho Englisli 
Itebelliou, if tho nnoedoto told by tho same autlior in a subso- 
<)uent section of his ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ bo well founded, 
that llampdmi’s favourite author was Davila, tho groat his¬ 
torian of ‘ Tlic Civil Wars in France.’ 

P. 57. Tlie Satire of VHronins Arlnter. This work to which 
Dryden here alludes is now ascertained to bo a forgeiy. 

ib. Liieian was a Greek author who lived in the reigns of Tra¬ 
jan and Marcus Aurelius, by tho latter of whom ho was madi.- 
(iovemor of Egj^t. His satirical dialogues are distinguished by 
extraordinary wit, and by an almost Attic purify and elegance 
of style. 

Ib. Apiileim was a native of Africa, and a philosopher of tlie 
Academic School. Ho lived in tho second century of our era, 
and wrote among other works an apologue or novel, entitled 
the ‘Golden Ass,’ in ten books, intended as a satire on tho 
general profligacy prevailing in his days, and especially on the 
licentiousness and impostures of certain orders of priests. 

lb. Seneca, a native of S]^n, who settled at Borne, where he 
became the preceptor of Nero ; ho was the author of several 
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philosophical treatises, of ten tragedies, and of n satire on the 
JEmperor ClnudhiB, called ‘ Apocolocyntosis.’ He was put to 
death by Nero. 

Ib. The Sijmjiosium, or C/emro of Julian. “ Tho philosophical 
fable which Julian comiiosod under tho name of the ‘ Ciosars,’ 
is one of tlie most ogroeablo and instmetive productions of 
ancient wit.” (Sibbon, ‘ Dcclinooud Fall,’ c. 24, who winds up a 
sketch of tho work with the remark that, “A prince who 
delineates with freedom the vices and virtues of his pre<le- 
cessors, subscribes in every lino the censure or approbation of 
his own conduct.” 

P. .W. was bom at Eotterdam in ItCiT. Ho became first 

a monk, afterwards a secular priest; and, after siieudiug many 
years in travel, finally settled in England at the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIH. He was a very vohuniuous author. 

P. 59. The Veueti and tlte TraeiHi. “ The chariot race of tho 
Homan circus was, in its firat institution, a simple eontest of 
two chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white and 
ml livericB. Two additional colours, a light (jreen and a ceru¬ 
lean hlue, were afterwards introduced. The four faHlou* soon 
a<s]uircd a legal establishment, and a mysterious origin; and 
their fivncifnl colours were derived from tlio various appearances 
of Nature in tho four seasons of tho year. Another inter¬ 
pretation preferred the elements to the seasons, and the 
straggle of tho givsen (Prasini) and blue (Veneti), was supposeil 
to represent the conflict of tho Earth and Kea. Their respe<-tivo 
victories announced cither a plentiful harvest or a prosperous 
navigation.” Eater, at Constontinople, “ the sportive distinc¬ 
tions of two colours produced two strong and irreconcilable 
factions, which shook the Ibundations of a feeble govorn- 
mont.” Gibixm, ‘Ueclino and Pall,’ c. x. 4. Keo tho whole 
passage. 

P. (iO. Sir Matthe w ITidee, in the reign of Charles I., was counsel 
for Strafford and Ijand. In tho reign of Charles U. he was 
made Chief Justice. 

P. 61. Thejmrifi/ of hie Latin. In a subsequent passage of 
this essay,Hrydcn complains of tho treachery “of an old man's 
memory. ’ And this passage is a more singular instance of its 
failure, than that for which ho apologises; for Persins wrote 
before Juvenal, as ho himself mentions in a subsequent jiassage, 
whera ho speaks of Juvenal os scourging the crimes practised 
under the reign of Domitian; while Persius wrote in the time 
of Xcto; and died in tho eighth year of his reign. 

P. 64. iScot/unSf that is o’Horcu'or, dark; from (TkiItos, darkness. 

Ib. Comutm was a philosopher of the Stoic School, to 
whom Persius addressed ms fifth ‘ Satire.’ 

P. 65. IJemoetluniee and JHeehiiiee. iEschines, even after his 
defeat by Demosthenes in the great contest De Corona, Imd tho 
candour always to acknowledge the suiK-iiority of his rival. It 
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is related that, after he had gone into banislunont, he read to a 
company the speech of Demosthenes on the occasion; and, when 
it was loudly applauded, said, “ But how mucli finer ^ou would 
think it if yon had heard Demosthenes himself speak it.” 

1'. 67. EpiMws. Zeno. Zeno was the founder of the Stoic 
Sect, which derives its name from trrok, the “portico or porch,” 
where ho gave his lectures. Epictehm, a Phrygian by birth, 
was an adherent of that sect, and having settled at Borne, where 
he liod been a slave, was banished by Domitian. Those of his 
works which have bcieu preserved were, in the last century, 
translatetl by Mrs. Carter. The principles of the Stoic 
philosophy were briefly these : “ That virtue was of itself and 
by itself sufficient to secure happiness; and that, that being 
the cose, the virtuous man needed no aid from external 
eireumstanoes.” 

1*. 08. Bidwp of SalMiury. The celebrated Burnet, the 
liistorian of the Boformation; who has also left us a lustory 
of his own times, the great value of wliich is now generally 
admitted; though at one time it was questioned. He was 
cli^loin to Queen Mary. 

In. Horace i» eometimeii a Stoic. I do not know where Dryden 
linds any leaning towards the Stoic doctrines in Horace. On 
the contrary, they are the frequent object of Ins keenest wit. 

P. 69. Idbertinus. Dryden here mistakes the meaning of 
this word. Libertimio is one who has boon himself a slave: liko 
Liljeiius. The difference between the two words is, that a 
man was called lAhertinmynih respect to the people in general ; 
Litiertm with respect to the master who had emancipated him. 
T/ibertm Cietaris was a slave whom Gmsar had emancipated. 
Dryden here seems to understand Libertinm as the son of 
TAbertm. Horace speoks of himself as one— 

“ Quern rodunt omnes libertino patre natum." 

Sat. I. vi. 46. 

(Whom all earp at as a freedmau's son.) 

This is the passage where he gives that description of his 
father’s character to which Dryden sdliides here. Dryden’s 
“ witty friend” is believed to have been the comic dramatist 
Wycherley, who, having offended his fatlier, was refused by 
him any assistance wiien he was tlirown into prison for debt. 

lb. Brutus. The chief of the conspirators who slew Ctesar. 
His “ taking Horace into his army’’ did not lead to the poet's 
glo^, as be ran away at Philippi, to which he alludes himself 
iu the seventh ‘ Ode” of the second book. 

“Tecum Philippes et celcrem fngam 
Sens! rclicta non bene parmula.” 

“With you I fled Philippi's fatal field. 

And, not too nobly, left the foe my stiield.' 
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He Bsoribes his safety after the battle to Mercury, the patron 
of men of genius. 

P. 70. MU Acquaintanen with JMieceiiOS he ascribes, in the 
satire previously referred to, to Virgil. 

P. 71. He whn says that Pindar is inimitahle. An allusion 
to the beginning of the second ‘ Ode’ of Horace’s fourth book. 

“ Pmdamm quisquis studet uemnlari, 
lule, reratis ope Dsedalea 
Kititur ponnis vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto.” 

“The bard who attempts to rival 1‘indar is rolyinp on vraxen 
wings alter the fashion of Daedalus, and, like him, will but give 
a name to the son beneath into wliieli he Mis.” Thu sea, how¬ 
ever, got the muno not from Dicdalus, but from Icarus his son, 
Icariuni marc, the loarian Boa. 

“ Non nostrum est tantos componcre lites.” Virg. ‘ Eel.’ 11., 
infra. 

The decision of the umpire between the rival shepherds: 
“ It is beyond me to decide so great a contest.” As Drydon 
translates it— 

“ So nice a difference in your singing Ues, 

That both have won, or both deserved the prize.” 

Ib. Hnraee Itas isrittmi many of them satirically. Diyden 
probably alludes to ‘ Kpodes,’ 5, d, 10. 

Ib. Lyce. CanMia. Lyce h^ been one of the objects of 
Horace’s love; Ganidia is attacked by him, in the ‘Epodes,’ 
as a practiser of magic arts for nefarious puriKisos. 

Ib. Thefirst is Bevemje. Probably Diydon may intend to imply 
here a justification of his ‘ MacFleoknoo,’ as having been provoked 
by attacks on his own works. When, in a subsequent sentence, 
he complains of aspersions on his morals he is, perhaps, referring 
to attacks made upon him by Swift, in his ‘ Battle of the Books,’ 
and especially in me Introduction to the ‘ Tale of a Tub ’; which 
had been recently published. Swift was a distant cousin of 
Drydon, but had been offended with him for predicting that he 
“ would never be a poet." 

P. 74. I (rme more to Horace, for my iiistniction; awl more to 
Juvenal, for my pleasure. Many readers would tie inclined to 
reverse the opinion as to the benefits to bo derived from the 
study of the two; or, at all events, even if for the reasons 
Dryden proceeds to give, they should agree that more instruc¬ 
tion is to be derived from Horace, very few would prolmbly 
allow that that advantago was counterbalanced by the in¬ 
feriority of the pleasure. It may, perhaps, be thought that 
Diydon received less pleasure from Horace than from Juvenal, 
because his own style of satire more resembled that of the 
latter. In neither'Absalom’and ‘AhitopheP nor'MaoFleoknoe’ 
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is there nu^thing light or sportivo. Ho “ lashed ’’ the oltjocts of 
his wrath (to use the term ho applies to JuTennl) with tbo 
energy whidi he ascribes to Juvenal. Even the ridicule wliich 
he heaps'upon the poets, whom he regards os his rivals, is that 
of fierce hate, rather than of ironical or sarcastic raillery; and, 
tliereJorc, he sees in Juvenal a more Mndied spirit. “ Juvenal,’' 
lie says, "ti'eats ids subject homo; his spleen is raised, he 
raises mine.” And this is dearly the efleut llryden wislicd to 
jirodnce on his readers. It must, however, he observed tliat, a 
few pages later, Diydon tolls us (referring to Horace) that “ the 
nicest and most doheato touches of satire consist in fiiio raillery, 
at which even .Tuvenal could not arrive,” though he atfirms it to 
ho Lord Dorset’s “ particular talent.” But, as Johnson remarks, 
Dryden is often inconsistent both in his statements and hie judg¬ 
ments. For a fresh comparison between Horace and Juvenal 
.see tljc * Essays on Translation,’ which foUows this. 

V. 7<i. Onrne vafer, etc. Dryden thus translates tlieso lines 
from the first ‘ Satire ’ of Persins— 

“ Unlike (to Lueillus) in method, with concealed design 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join; 

And, with a sly insinuating grace, 

T.inughed at his friend, and looked him in the face ; 

Womd mise a blusli where secret vice he found. 

And tickle while he gently probed the wound.” 

P. 77. Tite Plain Dealer was a comedy by 'Wychorloy. 

P. 78. Senna pedesirie, like prose, walMng sedutdy on foot. 

P. 79. Noil tu in triviiis, tie. Translated oy Dryden— 

“ Mkn. Thou sing with him 1 tliou booby I never pipe 
Was so profaned to touch that blubber’d lip; 

Dunce at the best I iu streets but scareo allow'd 
To tickle on thy stiuw the gaping crowd.” 

If the judgment of the keenness of Virgil’s wit in tliia 
iHJssage, here expressed by Dryden, be well founded, it cau 
hanUy bo said that the force of it is very adequately expressed in 
this hnndation. 

P. 81. Tacitue, one of the two great Boman historians, Livy 
Ixiing the other. He was consul a.d. 97. His history is in two 
divisions; the ‘Annals,’ in sixteen books, from the death of 
Augustus to tte death of Nero; the ‘ History,’ in four books, 
from the accession of Halba to the dcatii of Domitian. 

Ib. 27(8 law had been made by the Decemviri, and was in- 
eerihed amongst the rest, in the tieelve tables. In n.o. 459 
a commission was sent to Greece to bring back information 
eoncoming Ihe laws of the different states, and eqiecially of 
Athens; and on tho ivtum of the,commissioners, ten magis- 
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trates (Uecomviri) were appointed to draw up a code, compiled 
out of those laws, which was eiiffravcd on twelve tables of brass and 
sot up in the Comitia, and those magistrates were establisliod 
tis a Board to govern in accordance with them, till it was 
ubolislied in consequence of the tyrannical cruelty of some of 
tho members. 

1*. 82. SmtmixM, a Boman historuin, who wrote the lives of 
tho twelve hrst emperors, the twelve Cajsars, in the loign of 
Hadrian, whose secretary he was. 

P. 83. CMitus. This refers to a passage in the second 
‘ Satire ’ of Juvenal— 

“ Clodius neousat moeohos.” 

P. 85. Evm velut ttriclo, etc. Thus translated by Dryden— 

“ But when Lucilins brandishes his pen 
And flashes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold sweat stands in drops on every part, 

And rage succeeds to tears, revenge to smart.’’ 

Ib. That learned Critic, Bartni Holiday. Ho was a fellow 
of a college at Oxford in the reign of James I., who translatenl 
Persius, and subsequently Juvenal; laying down for himself the 
impracticable rule of giving lino for line, for which Dryden 
deservedly ridicules him at the close of this essay. 

Ib. tilavyUmi, Sir Bobert, a Yorkshire knight of ancient 
family, who during tho rebellion boro arms in the Boyalisl 
army, and alter the overthrow of his royal master occupied his 
leisiu^ with a translation of Juvenal. 

P. 86. .Taek Ketch. It is inferred from this pa,ssagc, that this 
executioner, whose name lias become tho inheritance of all his 
successors, must have lived at this time. 

tb. Ximri, is the name under which Dryden satirises the 
Duke of Buckingham— 

“A man so various that he soomod to bo 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome,” etc., etc. 

Posterity has generally coincided with Dryden in ranking 
this portrait as tho most finished, as well as the most severe, in 
the whole ^lery of the ‘ Absalom ’ and ‘ Ahitophel.’ The Duke 
had the singular ill-fortune of being also selected by Pope 
('Moral Essays,’ iii. 3'J!)) os the subject of one of his must 
elaborate effects of vituperation. 

Ib. He for whom it was inteitdcA, was too witty to resent it. It 
is not easy to divine why Dryden says this; for the Duke of 
Bnckingh^ not only did resent it, but wrote a furious comment 
on it, which he entitled ‘ Beflectious upon Absalom and Ahito- 
phol by a jperson of quality,’ in which, in Scott’s judgment, 
“ho showed more zeal arid anger than wit or prudence.” 
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V. 87. Eneen ucideiulum. This will not scan. Horace wrote— 

“ Enso roeidendum.” 

(Must bo amputated witli the knife.) 

P. 88. Horace . nmomjut fite modeme is not so 

mu^eessful. If Drydon is correct in this report of tlie judgment 
of his contemporaries the taste of Engli^ loaders, at least,, 
has certainly changed. There can be no doubt that at the 
present day Horace is by far more generally and more highly 
admired than Juvenal. 

Ib. Sarmentm and Cicerrns, Tliis “ wit battle ” is recorded 
Hor. * Sat.' i. S, 52, et seq. Sarmeutus is also the name of a 
parasito ridiculed in the fifth ‘ Satire ’ of Juvenal. Persius and 
liupilius Bex (Mr. King) arc characters in Horace ‘ Sat.’ i. 8. 

P. 90. The SUetii, 1o tchleJi Aleihiades compares Socrates in the 
Symposium. The following is part of the passage alluded to: 
“Alo. I say then that Socrates is exactly like the masks of 
Silenus, which may bo seen in tho statuaries' shops, sitting 
with pipes and fintes in their mouths .... I say also that 
ho is like Marsyas the Satyr-. Yon, yourself, will not deny, 
Socrates, that your faro is like that of a satyr. Aye, and tircre 
is a resemblance in other points too. For example: You are a 
bully, as I can prove by witnesses, if youjwill not confess. And 
also yon ore a flute-player,” etc. Symp. § 215. JowetVs 
Translatiott ofFJato, ii. 00. 

P. 93. Menander, who was born B.c. 342, was tho mos' 
admired writer of the New Oomedy, us Aristophanes was of 
the Old. Only a few fragments of ms works have oomo down 
to us. 

P. 94. IHstinquishes satire . . . from siaijeqilays, Oryden 
nnrst mean from the Athenian comedy, which, as has been re¬ 
marked in a former note, was the form which satire took at 
Athens. There is evidently no other land of stage-play which 
could possibly bo confouirdra with, or regarded as, satire. 

P. 95. The fault of Horace. It seems hardly fiiir to call the 
familiar style deliberately adopted by Horace a fault. He tells 
us himself that he neither himself regarded, nor desired others 
to regard, his ‘ Satires ’ as poetry. He calls them akin to prose, 
and ns giving the author no title to be called a poet— 

.” Neqne si quis scribat, uti nos, 

Sermoni propiura, putes huno esse poi-tam.” 

‘ Sot.’i. 4,42. 

P. 97. Guarini was a contemporary of Tasso, and a native of 
Ferrara. Tasso, while residing at the Court of Ferrara, had 
composed a pastoral drama entiued ‘ Aminta,’ &om the name of 
ono of VirgirB shepherds, which was greatly admired at tho 
time, though not much road at the present day. Its success 
induced Guarini to follow his example, and a few years after- 
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wards ho produced a work in a similar style, being, in fact, 
an evident imitation of the ‘ Aminta,’ to whi^ he gave the name 
of ‘II Pastor Pido.’ It has been generally preferred to TassfVB 
work, though Mr. Hallam does not wholly agree with the 
judgment, saying, that if “ more animation and variety belong to 
the ‘ Pastor Fido,' there is mure elegance and purity of taste in 
the ‘ Aminta.’ ” He regards it as “ a prototype of the Italian 
Olvera, not that it was spoken in recitation, but the short and 
rapid expressions of passion, the broken dialogue, the frequent 
changes of personages and incidents, keep the effect of represen¬ 
tation and of musical .'iccom)ianinicnt eoutimmlly Iieforc tlie 
render’s imagination. ‘ Lit. of Jiurupe,’ pt. ii. c. 0. 

Ib. Famiyo. Hrydon here mistakes the meaning of the 
word, and miscons^ues Juvenal, who does not coll his poems/or- 
rmjo; but says Die subjects he meutiuus (the passage has been 
quot^ in a previous note) are the matter which fill hi.s 
composition. 

P. 09. The Poreh, i.c. the sect of tlic Stoics, so called because 
i^no, its founder, lectured in a porch called nouelKr) irrda, 
variegated, or adorned, with the pictures of Polygiiotus. 

Ib. HudSiroK. The sort of verse, whieh is called harlesqne. 
‘ Hudibras,’ it is almost snpcrfiuous tocxploin, isa satire, especially 
in its fii-st and seoxind ports, on the various sects of the Puritans, 
and ^heir fanatical persecution of every imrty but their own 
during tho Commonwealth. 'I'hc idea soeitis in some degree token 
from that of ‘ Hon (Quixote,’ which had recently been translated 
into English, 8ir Hudibms and his squire, Italph, being copies, 
mutatis mutandis, of tho Don and Sanuho. In the third part, 
which was not published till fouiteen years after tho first, if 
we adopt tlio view of Disraeli (‘ Cur. of Lit.’ ii), in liis description 
of Hudibturfs “ amorous suit” to tho widow, tlio poet “ turned 
his satirical arrows ” against the licentiousness of the Court. 
The word ” burlesque ” is derived from tho Italian verb hurlare, 
to jest, to rally, 'rho poem itself may fairly be called a bur¬ 
lesque, but it IS not quite clear why D^den would say that tlie 
“ cighieyllablo verse ” is so called. It had been commonly used 
for poems to which the authors certainly did not intend to give 
that character. It was the metre of some of tho early metrical 
romances; it was that in which Barbour wrote his noble poem 
of the ‘Bruce.’ It was the metre of Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’ and 
‘IlPenscroBo,’ and since Dryden'stime the two greatest poets of 
this country^ Bcott and Byron, have chosen it; Scott for all his 
poems; Byron for some of his most attractive poems, for the 
‘Giaour,’ for a great pi^ of tho ‘Bride of Abydos,’ etc^. 
Moore, too, has employed it in more than one canto of ‘Lalla 
Bookh.’ 

P. 101. Tlte Lutrin. (the ’Writing-desk) is the title given by' 
Boileau to his most popular satire. 

Ib. Scarrtm owes bis chief notoriety at tho present day to the 
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pircumstance of liis Lai’ing been the first liosbaud of Madamo 
do Maintonou. Diydcn need not have “ doubted that ho hud 
Virgil in his eye,” since he called one of his works ‘ Viigilo 
Truvesti.’ Haliam says that his countrymen gave lum “the 
credit of having struck into a now path ly his Boman comiqnc 
adding, however, that “tho Spaniards bod so much like this 
that we cannot perceive any great originality in Scurron.’’— 
Mod. Lit. pt. iv. e. 7. 

P. 102. Nee tUd Diva parene. Dryden thus translates these 
three paasoges. That from tho ‘ jEucid ’— 

“ False us thou art, and, mure than false, forsworn. 

Not sjrrung from noble blood, not goddess-born. 

Hut hewn from hardened entrails of a rook, 

Arrd rough Uyrcaniart tigers gave tlroe suck.” 

That from the forrrth ‘ Gcorgic 

“ Mtecenos read tlris other ]rart, tlrat sings 
limbattlcd squadrons and advcnturorrs kings, 

A mighty pump though rrtade of little things, 

Their arms, their arts, their manner's to disclose. 

And how they war; and whence tire people rose.” 

And the third from the same ‘ Gcorgic'— 

“ The immortal line hr sure sncccssinrr reigirs. 

The fortrmc of the family reitraiirs. 

And gr'ondsiros’ grarrdsircs tho lorrg list contains.” 

P. 103. Sir George Mtusheiizte, as Lord-Advocate of Scotland. 
Imd tokoit a vigorous )iart in the jrorsecution of tho Coverranters 
hr the reign of Charles II. His “ legal attairrmeuts were rrot of 
tho highest order, but os a scholar, a wit, and a writer, ho stood 
high in the opitriort of his countrymen, and his reuowrr Irad 
spread .even to the coflbe-horrses of Lorrdon, and tho cloisters of 
Oxford ” (Macaulay’s ‘Hist, of Etrg.’ c. v.). Ho was dismissed 
from his ofiice by James II., but nevertheless, us a member of 
the Scottish Estates, Iro spoke against the resolution that James 
had, by his misconduct, forfeited tho crown (J/». c. xiii). Ho wa.n 
tho author of a irocm called ‘Coclia's Country-house,’ and of 
some moral essays. 

Ib. Sir John Denham, who lived in the reign of Charles I., 
was tho author of a descriptive jjoem called ‘ Cooper’s Hill ’ (a 
hill close to Buuuymede). It was highly esteemed in its day, 
but is now nearly forgotten. 

Ib. Ancient worth, tehieh Ire [ilfil#o)»] had been digging 
from the minee of Chancer and Spenser. The allusion here is 
not very evident. Undoubtedly a few words may be foimd in 
Milton's poems which have now become obsolete, or nearly so; 
but few, if any, which were obsolete in kis own day. 
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lb. Mer/atd lurng either on the icord or on the thought. From 
Iho instancoa -which he quotes from the Latin pocta, it seeins tliat 
Dryden hero means a repetition of the worn or thought ])re- 
viously used or expressed in a new eonuoctioii, such ns is, pcrhups, 
test shown in tlio passages from the ‘ Epistle' of Sappho. “ If 
no one is to be your spouse but she who in beauty may seem 
worthy of you, then no one is ever to 1x3 your spouse.” In 
Dryden's translation of the passage whieh he afterwards quotes 
from the exquisite tale of “ Eurydice,” in the fourth ‘ Geoigic ’ 
(one of the moat beautiful passages in all Virgil), it is re¬ 
markable that bo makes no attempt to give the “ turn ” which 
lie so greatly admires— 

“ A fault which cosy pardon might receive. 

Wore lovers judges, or could hell forgive.” 

]’. lUt. Mr. ^Val»h. Johnson has given him a place in his list 
of poets, though ho says, “ he is known more by his fiuniliarity 
with greater men than by anything dono or written by himself.” 
In reforenee to this and other passages in his works he oilds 
lhat “Dryden considered him tiie &Bt critic in the nation.” 
And Pope attributes to his early encouragement some portion 
of his own resolution to addict himself to poctiy, “knowing 
Walsh would tell mo I could wi-ite.” 

1*. 107. The Mnglieh veree, trhicA ire enU heroie, comietii of 
'more than ten mjUahlen. Chaucer had used this metro in his 
‘ Canterbury Talcs,’ and it is probable that it was his regard for 
Chaucer that lc<l Dryden here to call it the English verso, 
though in Chaucer the number of syllables is by no means 
invariable. Mr. Morris, in his introduction to the tales, points 
out tliat in them “we often find eleven syllables, and some¬ 
times nine.” It was the polish that Dryden himself gave to 
this metre that has caused it to be regarded, ever since his time, 
as the English metro jxir ereellenee, and even he endeavoured 
to relieve its monotony by tlie occasional introduction of a lino 
of tivelvo syllables (callra an Alexandrine, from a long Pro¬ 
vencal poem on the exploits of Alexander, which was written 
entirely in that metre;, and Poi)e praises the innovation— 

“ Dryden taught to join 
Tho varying verse, the full resounding line. 

The long majestic march and energy divine.” 

Imiiotione of Horace (Sat. and Epist.) ii., i. 2G!). 

using an Alexandrine himself to illustrate and cmplmsise his 
comiuiment. In his preface to the ‘iElneid,’ Dryden says he 
borrowed the idea of the Alexandrino from Spenser, and men¬ 
tions that it was sometimes called “ though improperly, ‘ the 
Pindaric,’ because Mr. Cowley often employed it in his Odes.” 
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ON TEANSLATION, 

An Essay fbefixed as a Fbf.faoe to the Poets. 

SKcond MisccUaiii/ of iramkitione, publmheil tu 1685. 

P. 111. The Histury of the League. Diyden had recently, at the 
command of Charles II., translated a ‘History of the Lwgno ’ 
(the league of the Guises against the Kings, Charles IX., 
Henry III., and Henry IV.), which had been recently published 
by a Jesuit named Maimbourg. It was not very well worth 
translating, being a work of so little authority that d'Anquetil, 
who, in his preface to ‘ L’esprit de la Ligue, ’mentions no fewer 
than eighty-seven works, which he quotes in his own history, 
makes no allusion to it. But Charles seems to have wished it 
to bo translated to weaken Lord Hhaftesbnry, between whose 
intrigues and the plots of tlio Guises ho desued to suggest a 
resemblance. 

Ib. Lord Soecommon'e eeeag on translated Terse. Lord 
Boscommou was u nephew of the great Strafibrd; he was only 
a boy at the time of the Ecbollion, daring which he was sent 
abroad for safety. After the Bestoration ho was made Master 
of the Horse to the Duchess of York, but he died a few weeks 
before the end of the reign. His rank caused bis poetry (as it 
also caused that of some other nobles) to be highly extolled in 
his own day. But tlie essay hero mentioned is allowed to 
be the best specimen of it. The highest praise that can be 
given to it is that some of tire rules it lays down are judicious, 
especially that which advises any one who proposes to occupy 
himself with translation— 

“ To seek a poet who your way does bend. 

And clioose an author as you choose a Mend.’’ 

He endeavoured to exemplify his precepts by his own practice, 
translating two or three of Horace’s ‘Odes’ and his ‘Art of 
Poetry.’ 

P. 114. Maintaining tire dmraeter of an author. Dryden him¬ 
self hero professes to aim at observing Boscommon’s rules, and, 
in this passage, may be thought to culude to the lines quoted 
in the preceding note. Though it is remarkable that, wlme he 
says here that, “ not only the Noughts, but the s^le and versifl- 
cation of Virgil and Ovid are very different,” in his elaborate 
dedication of his translation of tho ‘ .^neid,’ he takes credit 
to himself for having translated several of Ovid’s works, 
as well as the whole of Virgil’s, and for having thus qualified 
himself to judge ot their respective merits. In the com¬ 
parison which he institutes there, ho gives the preference 
decidedly to Virgil, os ho presently does in this essay. 
In his prefoco to his translation of Ovid’s ‘Epistles,’ Dryden 
lays down the same rule, saying, “ nor must we understand the 
language only of the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts 
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and expression, whidi arc the characters that distingaish, and, 
as it were, individuate him ftom other writers. When wo are 
come thus far, it is time to look into onrselves, to conform our 
genius to his, to ^vc his thoughts either the same turn, if our 
tonrao will bear it, or, if not, to vary but the dress, not to alter 
or (vistroy the substance,” etc. 

Ib. A. late •oMe^inier. He is alluding to Sir Peter Lely, a 
Butch painter, who minted the Beauties of the Court of 
Charles IT., many of his portraits of whom are in tlie Boyal 
Collection. Wo cannot judge now whether they resembled 
tlic originals, ns Brydcn hero denies that they did; but they 
certainly are, for the most part, as Scott remarks, very like one 
auotticr. 

1M15. My iranslaiionf onto/four several poets. Itinaylxjad- 
mitiod that Bryden is entitled to the credit, which he claims, of 
having translated Theocritus in a different stylo from that which 
ho employed in Virgil. For the ‘ Odes ’ of Horace, which he has 
selected he has chosen lyric metres, which, of course, must differ 
from his decasyllabic style. But it may be doubted whether 
any difference of style can bo porcoived in hie translntions of 
Virgil and Lucretius. His criticum of the respective styles 
of those two is very discriminating, but it may be thought fliat 
while he attributes to a “disdain of smoothness'’ Virgil's 
habit of often “ concluding his sense in the middle of a verse,” 
the poet's real object was more probably to add a charm by 
varying the monotony tliat might be the effect of ending every 
sentence with the end of a line. The rhythm of Lucretius is so 
harsh and rugged, that to compare it to that of Virgil would be 
like comparing Donne to Bryden. 

P. 116. Oviil has UtBe variety of numbers, etc. Of course, 
Biyden is referring to his * Metamorphosm,’ but, though in 
them his verse is undoubtedly inferior to Virgil's in “ majesty,” 
it will not be generally allowed that it is superior to it in 
“smoothness,” us Bryden seems here to intimate. His most 
admirable works, however, ore in elegiac metre; hexameter 
and pentameter. And there the rule, almost invariably observed, 
of concluding every sentence at the ond of a couplet is a great 
hindrance to variety of rhythm. 

lb. I drew my definition of poetical wit from niy jmrticular 
consideration of him (Virgil). Bryden here probably refers to 
the letter to Sir B. Howard, which he prefix^ as a preface to 
his ‘Annus Mirabilis,’ and in which he says “wit written is 
that which is well defined; tlie happy result of thon^t, or 
product of imagination. But, to proceed from wit, in the general 
notion of it, to the proper wit of an heroic or historical poem, 1 
judge it chiefly to con^ in the delightM imaging of persons, 
actions, passions, or things. It is not the jerk or sting of an 

epigram.but, it is some lively and apt description 

dressed in each colours of speech that it sets before your eyes 
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tlio absent object os perfectly and more deligutfolly than 
nuture.” And presently lie proceeds to describe Virgil ns superior 
to Ovid in “ elocution, or the art of clothing and adorning a 
sound and varied thought in apt, significant and sounding words.” 

P. 117. TiMy. Dryden, os well as Pope, usually calls Cicero 
liy this, his family name. It is a singular criticism that Tasso 
quotes; for an elaborate amplification of ornament, which is 
one characteristic of Cicero's eloquence, is certai^y not u 
cliaracteristic of Homer's poetry; nor will it be generally 
agreed that Virgil bos aimed at consciousness so diligently as to 
take Uemnsthcucs for his model. 

Many of these remarks, on tho mode of translating Virgil, 
were reproduced in the preface to the translation of the 
‘ JEneidthough, &om what ho says hero of his translations of 
some of the episodes of the ‘ iBneid,’ it is clear that he must 
have tried his hand at select passages of that poem, before he 
undertook the translation of the entire work. Tho second 
■ Miscellany,’ to which this essay is tho preface, was published 
in 1685: the ‘Virgil’ not till July 1097. 

P. 119. Thom four hoohs (‘ The Georgies’}, in my opinion, are 
more perfect in their Icind than even hie dieine ‘JHueid.’ Some 
critics have argued that this was the opinion of Virgil liimsclf, 
because in his will he requested that tho ‘ JEncid’ should be 
burnt. But this iujunctioii (strange even on that considera¬ 
tion), was probably dictated by vexation at not having lived 
to give it the final revision and polisli; many lines, as every one 
Icnows, being left unfinished. 

P. 120. Om- poet and phUoeopher of Malmeidmry is, as he 
presently mentions, Hobbes, the author of several works, some 
philosophical, others political, distinguished by such freedom of 
speculation as to be reprobated as dangerous even by some writers 
who have not generally been rcgordeil as ovei’-scmpulon.^. 
Hume's description of them is: “Hobbes's politics are fitted 
only to promote tyranny, and his ethics to encourage hccutions- 
ness. Though an enemy to religion, ho partakes nothing of the 
spiritofsoeptici8m,butis as positive and dogmatical as ifhuman 
reason, and his reason in particulai', could attain a thorough 
conviction on these subjects.” (‘ Hist of Eng.’ c. 62.) This 
cJiaractcr strikingly corresponds to what Drydon says here of 
Lucretius’s “confidence in his cause.” 

P.122. The ingenioue ami learned translator of fjueretius. Mr. 
Thomas Creech, who translated not only Luoi'etias but Horaoc, 
and ua^ of several other poets. Pope quotes two lima of his 
translation of Horace— 

“ Nought to admire is all the art I know. 

To make men happy and to keep tliem so 

Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech. 

So take it in tlie very words of.Creech.” 
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P. 123. E-eehjn, John, hom in 1G20, was one of the most oc- 
oomplisbed and virtuous men of his day. In tho reign of 
William III., he was appointed treasurer of Greenwich hospital. 
He was the author of several works on art, on sculpture, on 
numismatics, etc.; hut his most celebrated work was entitled 
‘ Sylvae; or, an Essay on Forest-trees,’ ^rdoning and planting 
being pursuits he was especially fund of. Tho present century 
has witnessed the publication of his correspondence, and a 
diary which ho loft behind him in MS. full of curious anecdotes 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Ib. Theoeritm, It is hardly fair to Virgil to compare him in 
this way with Theocritus. The idylls of Theocritus were 
the work of his life; the eclogrues of Virgil were his juvenile 
attempts. As a pastoral poet, no one will probably deny the 
superiority of Theocritus to all poets of tho same class. Of 
Tasso and Guorini, a note on p. 97 of the previous essay, has 
already spoken. In his ‘ Discourse on Pastoral Poetry,’ Pope 
says, “ TheocrituB excels all others in nature and simplicity. 
The subjects of his * Idyllca’ are purely pastoral; but ho is not 
so exact in his persons, having introduced reapers and fisher¬ 
men as well as shepherds. He is apt to be too long in his 
descriptions.” 

P. 124. Spensers Stmpherd’s Calendar is a pastor-ol poem in 
twelve eclogues, one for each month. But the poet has so little 
cure to make his shepherds speak in clioracter, tliut ho introduces 
them discussing the respective merits of Popery and Pro¬ 
testantism. 

P. 125. Horace's Salires. This is an anticipation of his com¬ 
parison of Horace and Juvenal, which is given in his * Essay on 
Satire^’ p. 80. 

Ib. lie confines himself stricOy to one sort of verse, or stanza, 
in every ode. Tho Pindaric irregularity of metre, which is also 
found in the choruses of the Greek tragedies, was never used 
by any Bomon poet. “ Numerousness ” is harmony of measure, 
or, as ho presently expresses it, “ numbers.” Elsewhere Drydeu 
uses “numerous” for harmonious, as a translation of the Latin 
numerosus. 

lb. One ode I have attempted to translate in Pindaric verse. 
He means the fine ode “ Tyrrhena regum provides,” etc. 1.29^ 
parts of which he has translated with great spirit, though in one 
passage, “ Bi coleres quatit pennas resigno qum dedit,” he has 
been justly charged with widely deporting from his author's 
meaning. In the dedication of one of his plays to Lord Boohester, 
Dryden compliments that nobleman on the special admiration 
with which he regarded tlie ode in question, as a “ proof that 
he had learning and taste to understand critically the beauties 
of Horace.” 

Ib. Cowley, as has been already mentioned, translateil Pindar 
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into what he conceived to be a strict resemblance to Pindar’s 
own variety of metre. 

F. 127. Nequeo dieere. Juvenal’s word is not dieere, but 
mcmtrare. 


A PABALLBL BETWEEN POETRY AND PAINTING. 

■* In 1694, he boTrowed two months (from his Virgil), that be 
might turn Fresnoy’s ‘Art of Fainting’ into Engli^ prose. 
The preface (which he boasts to have written in twelve morn¬ 
ings) exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost a mind like 
his no labour to produce them." Johnson's Li/e. 

A oomparison in one point or another between these two 
arts has been instituted by many writers. Horace led the way, 
pointing out ihst the resemblance between the licence allowable 
to both painters and poets in dealing with their subjects— 

“ Fiotoribus atque poetis, 

Quidlibet audendi semper fait eequa potestas." 

A. P. 10. 

Painters and poets have always had equal liberty of daring. 
As translated by Byron— 

“ Poets and painters as all artists know. 

May shoot a little with a lengthened bow." 

And again, tlie effect produced by each under varying cir¬ 
cumstances of distress or time— 

“ Ut pictura poiisis: erit qua si propius stes 
Te capiat magis, et qussdam si longius abstes.” 

lb. SCI. 

Poetry is like painting: there are some pictures wldch are 
more attraotive on a near view; others which have a better 
efieot at some distanoe, 

Dryden himself repeats the comjiaxison in his preface to the 
‘.^ineid,’ saying, “ the words are in poetry, while the colours 
are in |»untmg; if the design be good, and the draught be true, 
the colouring is the drst beauty that strikes the eye." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his thirteenth discourse, says," Poetry 
addresses itself to the same faculties and the same dispositions 
as painting, though by different means. The object of both is 
to aooommodate itself to the natural propensities and inclina- 
tioiu of the mind." And, in a previous discourse, calling them. 
“sister-arts "he had pointed to examples of performances in each, 
os equally proving the necessity of patient labour, to produce 
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cxcellonco; and that “ great works, which are to live and stand 
the criticism of posterity, arc not performed at a heat.” 

Lessing, in his Laocoon, compares the poet to both the 
sculptor and the painter; assigning this, amongst other 
advantages, to the poet, that “ Nothing obliges the poet (like 
the painter) to concentrate his picture into one punctual instant 
of time.” (De Qmna'y’s Translation, p. 258.) See also p. 271 
of the Note from Scott on p. 214.) Hullam also endeavours to 
compare certain poets with certain pointers, saying of Ariosto 
tliat “ His brilliancy and fertile invention might remind ns of 
Tintoretto.” Port it c. v. 

And lastly in his ‘ Essay on Byron,’ Lord Macaulay says: “ Poetry 
is, as was said more than two thousand years ago, imitation. 
It is an art analo^ns in many respects to the art of painting, 
sculpture, and acting. ... But the range of poetry is infinitely 
wider than that of any other imitative art, or than that of all 
the other imitativo arts together. The sculptor can imitate 
every form; the painter onl^ form and colour; the actor, until 
the painter supplies him with words, only form, colour, and 
motion. Poetry holds the outer world in common with the otiher 
arts. The heart of man is the province of poetry, and of 
poetry olono.” 

P. 12!*. Thig worh. This p^llel is a kind of prcfiuso to 
Dryden's translation of a Latin poem, and a treatise on the 
‘Art of Painting,’ by a French gcutlemau, M. Charles du 
Fresnoy. 

V. 130. Molhein, Muhms and Vandych (one of them ie adamraJile 
fur hietory-^inting, and the other two for pwtraite). The one 
admitablc for history-painting was Bubens; he and Vandyck, 
who was his pupil, were both natives of Antwerp. They were 
both in succession invited to England by Charles I., who hag 
been called the most discerning patron of the fine arts that ever 
wore a crown. And both executed some of their finest works 
in tills country. Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounccil Rubens 
“the grcatest master of the mechanical part of his art that 
ever existed,” but as a portrait painter he is not reckoned the 
equal of his pupil. Holbein was bom in tiie previous conti^ 
at Basle. He also came to England, and was liberally patronised 
by Henry VIH. He died in 1554, of tho plague, about twenty 
years before tlic birth of Rubens. 

Ib. Kaphaei (Baffiiclle d’Urbino), Tuition, Correggio Micbctel 
Angelo. Dryden enumerates these great artists without any 
strict regard to their dates (though they wore nearly contem¬ 
poraries) or to their schools. Mii&iol Angelo Buonarotti, was 
tho eldest of all, bom in 1474, at Arezzo in Tuscany. He 
was not only a painter, but also a sculptor and architect. 
Raphael was about .ten years younger; and was also distin¬ 
guished for his skill in all those arts; but was most eminent as 
a painter. A series o{ his finest works, eight cartoons from 
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Hiibjectfi in the New Teetomcnt ore in the Boyal colleotioii. 
These two are the chief masters of the Florentine School. 
Titian was bom at Friuli, in 1477. But, as he lived chiefly at 
Venice, he is regarded as the head of the Venetian School. 
He is reckoned, I believe, unanimously, as the greatest of all 
IMrtrdit-paintors. The real name of Correggio was Antonio 
Alberti; but, as ho was bom at Correggio in the Dnehy oi' 
Modena, and consequently known as Alberti da Correggio, tiio 
name of his birth plsco came to supersede his real name. Ho 
is retkoned the chief of the Lombard School. Sir Joshnu 
Bcynolds thus characterises the painters here mentioned: 
“ Biqthnel, who stands in general foremost of the first pointers, 
owes bis reputation to his excellence in the higher parts of bis 
art.... Ho was never able to conquer perfectly thftt dryness or 
even bitterness of manner which he inherited from his master " 
(I’iotro Tci-ugino). “ He never acquired tliat nicety of taste in 
colours, that breath of light and shadow, so as to make the 
object rise out of the ground, with the plenitude of effect so 
much admired in the works of Correggio.” V. Disc. And, in the 
eleventh Discourse, after saying that, “ It is to Titian we must 
turn our eyes to find excellence with regard to colour, and light 
and shade in the highest degree. Hu was both the first and 
the greatest master of this art,” he compares him witli Baphael, 
saying, that they “appear to have looked at Nature fbr different 
purposes; tliey both had the power of extending their view to 
the whole; but one looked only for the general offijct as pro¬ 
duced by form, the other ns produced by colour.” Again in 
comparing Bapliael with Michael Angelo, he says of tlic latter, 
he “ did not possess so many excellencies as Raphael, but those 
which ho hod wore of the highest kind. He considered 
art as consisting of little moi-o than may be obtained by sculp- 
tnio, correctness of fonn and energy of character."... And pro- 
sentiy adds: “ It is to Michael dmgolo that wo owo even the 
existence of Raphael. It is to him Raphael owes tlie gmndeur 
of his style.” And, “If we put these great artists in a light of 
comparison with each other, Raphael had more taste and fancy; 
Michael Angulo more genius and iiuagination. The one 
excelled in beauty, the other in energy.” 

P. Ifll. Fuetian. Fustian is a cloth made of wool with cotton 
mixed with it. The name soon became adopted to signify a 
sort of bombastic writing, which aimed at an apiiearance more 
solid than it really possessed. It is remarkable that the word 
now more commonly used in this sense has a somewhat similar 
origin. “ Bombast is properly the cotton plant; and then the 
cotton wadding with which garments were stuffed nut and 
lined.” As Prince Henry addresses Falstaff: “How now,my 
sweet creature of bombast ?' ” “ Bombast was then transferr^ in 
a vigorous image to the big words without substance or solidity 
wherewith the discouiiics of some werix stuffed out; and knows. 
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nt present, no other meaning but this.” Trench, English 
East ami Present, p. 314. 

P. ISS. Zeuxis, a native of Heracloa, vho lived in the fifth 
century before our era, dying, at nearly a hundred years of age, 
in the year 400, b.c. He is reckoned one of tlie three great painterw 
of Greece, his contemporary Parrhasius, and Apelles, who lived 
in the next century, being the other two. His chief efforts 
seem to have been dlrocted to farm rather than to eharaeter. 
Aristotle says, he was rather the Euripides of painting tlmii 
the Homer; but he is said to have hod an extraordinary power 
of expressing the ideal standard of human beauty, and e^e- 
cially the female form. Parrhasius, on tlio contrary, was cele¬ 
brated for his power of pourtrajring tlie minute expression of the 
countenanec, and for liis skill in painting the hands and feel. 
An anecdote is told of a contest between him and Keuxis, to 
decide which Zeuxis painted a bunch of grapes, so like nature, 
that the birds came and picked at them; after this had been 
admired, Zeuxis turning to Parrlrosins, who was holding wliat 
Zeuxis conceived to bo a curtain screening tho picture ho was 
about to exhibiti said to him, “Witlidraw your curtain and 
let us sec your picture.” But what ho took for tho ourtsdn was 
the picture; on which he said in trank astonishment, ** Zeuxis 
can deceive birds, but Porrliasius can deceive Zeuxis.” 
Another anecdote relates tiiat Zeuxis painted a boy carrying a 
truy of grapes on his head, and that the birds flew at that too; 
somewhat to the disappointment of tho artist, who saw in tho 
incident a proof that he liad not painted tho boy equally well 
with tho ^pcs, since if he had, the birds would have been too 
frightened to attack tho grapes. 

Ib. Maximus Tijrias was a philosopher of tho Academic 
Scliool, who fiourislied in the time of the Antonines, and was 
the author of several treatises. 

P. 184. Michel Angela da Caravmjgio, known, like Correggio, 
by the name of his birth-place, to distinguish him from his still 
greater namesake. He lived in the last half of the sixteenth 
century, and was certainly a painter of very great power. 

Ib. Lysippus. One of tho greatest of the Greek sculptors. 
Horace says of him, that Alexander the Great issued an edict, 
that no sculptor but Lysippus, and no painter but Apelles 
(whom Drydon mentions in a subsequent passogc), should 
presume to take his likeness. Bex ille 

“ Edicto vetuit no quis se prater Apelleiu, 

Pingerot, aut alius Lysippo ducerot aim, 

Portis Alexandri vultum simulantio.” 

As translated by Soame Jonyns— 

“ Tho selfsame hero made a law. 

None but Apelles should his picture draw. 

None but Lysipjins cast his royal head.” 


P 
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The boast of l.ysippus hero <iuolu<l reseiublcs the descrip¬ 
tion of Sophocles by Aristotle, quoted in a subsequent passage 
of this essay. (Sec iuj'm, p. 142.) 

lb. Vhidias, the most celebrated of all the Oreek sculptors; 
it WHS he to whom Pericles entrusted the decoration of the 
Parthenon, and who carved tho grtiat statue of Olympian Zeus. 

Ib. AjioUonim Tyanmun was bom at Tyanu in Cappadocia, 
about the commencement of our era. 

Ib. Leottarih da, Vinci, the .earliest of the great Italian 
pointers, whose chief merit Itcraolds places in the excellence 
of his designs. He is related to have died in the aims of 
■Pmneis I., who had invited him to Prauce. 

lb. Cactiqlimie was a statesman and author, so high in tho 
liivnnr of ^ope Clement Vll. tliat he sent him os ambassador 
to tlie Emperor Charles V. after the battle of Pavia. His most 
celebrated work was one entitle«l ‘11 Cortegriano’ or ‘The 
Courtier,’ which has been translated into Engii^. 

P. 135. (hMo, one of the chief painters of tho great Bolognese 
Sohool, founded by the Caracci; he lived in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Iteynolds gives him credit for grace 
of attitude: but rc^rds him as deficient in giving variety or 
appropriateness of expression. 

Ib. PraxiteXeit, one of the chief Greek sculptors; in age tho 
sneoessor of Lysippus. An original work of his, Hermes with 
die infant Dionysus, has lately been found at Olympia. 

Tb. Glyam, one of the few of tho imcieut sculptors, whose 
works have come down to us. The Farnese Hercules men¬ 
tioned here, and so called from haring been placed for some 
time in tho Farnese paliuie, after it had been discovered in tlie 
baths of Carocalla, is his work. 

Ib. Clemmwn. Very little is known of this artist, who is 
mentioned by no one tut Pliny. Ho is believed to have lived 
about .320 B.O. The statue called the Venus do Medici, is 
snpposctl to have been an imitation of the celebrated statue of 
Venus of Gnidns, by Praxiteles, mcntioiiod in this essay. 

It has been, ever since its discovery, admitted to be one of 
the most exquisite master-pieces of Grecian art. Even Byron, 
who was, generally speaking, no great admirer of paintings or 
statues, W branded painting and sculpture as the two “ most 
artificial of tho arts," mado an exception in favour of this 
statute. 

“ There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial as^iect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality.’’ 

C/t. flar, iv. 49. 

Matthews, in his ‘Diary of an Invalid,’ “doubts whether 
VniiiH bo not a misnomer. Who curt recognise in this divine 
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statue any traits of tho Queen of Lovo and Pleasure ? It secnis 
i-atber intended as a personification of all that is elegant, 
graceful and beautiful, not only abstracted from all human 
infirmities, but dovated above all human feelings and aifec- 
tions.” I. 47. 

P. 130. Cyllanm is alluded to by Virgil as tho horse tamed 
by Pollux. 

“ Talis Amychei domitus I’ollnois habenis Cyllarus.’’ 

.\s translated by Drydeu— 

“ Such was the steed in Grecian poets famed, 

Pioud Cyllams by Spartan 1‘ollax tamed.” 

Ib. IHdiutxt...iitaMl b) InvaOiintj Jigures. I’robably tho earliest 
iustauco of a comparison of hiunan beauty to tho work of the 
painter or statuary, occurs in that beautiful chorus in the 
‘ Agamemnon ’ of Aicliylus, which portrays Helen irpivoua-a Iss 
«V ypapeus, beauteous as in a picture. 

lb. Jimulij is tmly that irhirh maJasi all things as they are in 
their proper awl perfert nature, A very philosophical view oi' 
lioauty, oil something of the principle (in the opposite direction) 
of Lord Palmerston's ilefiiiition of ^ri, ‘‘ Matter out of its 
proper place.'’ 

P. 137. jljielles, the gi’(siUi.st of Greek painters. Sioo the note 
oil Lysipfjus. 

lb. I'rotoijeiies, a native of Oaiumis in Caria; a contem]X)rary 
of Apelles. He was enlmstod with the execution of some of the 
great works in tlio Propylaia of Atlicns. 

Ib. TIte Stahee. of Memimi, in tho neiglilxiurhood of Egyptian 
Thebes, when first reached by the lays of the sun was said to 
omit a somid. The Egyptians tlicm^vcs called it the statue 
of Amenoplies, one of tlioir ancient kiiim. 

Ib. The image of I’rvmidhnus. Tho legend was tliat Prome¬ 
theus made a statue, and gave it life by stealing fire from the 
sun. 

The stoiy is alluded to by Uyroii— 

‘•And if it bo Prometheus stole from Heaven 
Tlie fire which we endure.” 

Ch. Bar. iv. 1C3. 

Another legend represents him as having Isjen ordered by 
-lupiter, after the deluge, to make, in conjunction with 
Minerva, a new race of men and women; and affirms tliat it 
was by bis advice that Deucalion made a boat to save Fyrrlia 
and himself. 

• r 2 



r. 139. PhilogtraJiu wnM a man of ocioncc, in tho tluril 
ouiitnry of onr ora, who wrote a ti-eatiso on eMves (images), 
wliich is still extant. 

lb. Ag Convoy thips eMher aeemtijjany, or ehoiM atxmnpany, 
IhHr morrhanla. Sir W. Scolt suggests thait this passage is 
(lossibly intended to contain a sneer at the negligence of the 
government of tho day (tliis essay was published in 1G95), in 
])rotuctiiig English commerce, and that it may have a specific 
roferonco to a disaster which had been incurred two years 
liefore, when Sir Francis Wheeler, in command of a convoy, 
was wrecked in the Bay of Gibraltar, 
r. ill. My own St. Catherine. Tlie principal female chamcicr 
in Dryilcn's play of ‘ Tyrannic Love; or. The Boytd Martyr.’ 

Ib. The warts and moles. Macauhiy, in his essay on Warren 
Hostings, relates an anecdote of Cioinwell, when about to sit 
for his portrait to Lely, then a rising artist, enjoining him. 
“ I’aint me os I am; if yon leave out the scars and wrinkles, t 
will not pay you a shilling.” He was going on the jirinciples 
which Higdon enunciates here. 

1’. 1-12. If JE'uea* sometimes weeps. Drydcn is rcfeiring pio- 
bably to the passage in the fourth • iij’iicid’— 


" Mens imniota munet; lacriiiuc volvuutnr inancs.” 

Epist. 419. 


Translated by Drydcn himself— 

“ Sighs, groans and tears proclaim his inward piins. 
But the firm purxxrso of lus heart remains.” 


Ib. hentnhis. Tho description here referred to is now admitted 
to bo a forgery. 

Ib. lie {Homer) has hern trued hy Plato. I’lato excluded 
Homer, and indeed most pouts, from lus ‘ Common-wealth' on 
tho ground (among others), that they gave inadequate and false 
ideas of the gods. In one passage he charges Homer with “ a 
fault which is most serious, tho tault of tolling a lie, and a bad 
lie; as when he makes an erroneous representation of the 
nature of gods,. . . shows Hephasstos binding Hera, his mother, 
and, on another occasion, Zeus sends him Hying for taking her 
(lart when she was being beaten, finch talcs must not be 
admitted into our state, whetlier they are supposed to bear an 
allegorical meaning or not.’’ (‘ Bepnb, II.’ 873, .Towett’s trans¬ 
lation.) It is not, however, without groat reluctance that the 
philosopher thus proscribed the poet; since, in a subsequent 
passage, he says, “I have alwaj’S, from my earliest youtli, ha<l 
un awe and love of Homer wluch, oven now, makes my wor<ls 
falter on iw lips.” (Ib. x. 495). 

P. 143. The Marmis of Normanhy. This refers to an ‘ Essay 
on Poetry,’ by LorclNormanby, in conjunction with whom, while 
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lip was Earl of Malgravo, Drydeii liiiiisolf liaxl written one 
jioeni which .Inhnson luis inserted in his works, entitled iiu 
‘ Essay on Satin'.’ It is remarkable, however, that Scott has 
]Miinte<l out that Dryden has “ a little misquoted the line ” ho 
here Rives; for that in the iw)em tlio last word is not “knew” 
l)iit “ saw,” and he cites the whole passage— 

“ Reject that vulgar error wliich appears 
So fair, of making perfect diameters. 

'niere's no such thing in Nature, and you’ll draw 
A faultless monster, whidi the world ne’er saw.'’ 

1’. 144. CaJtinitK. Catullus had urged in defence of the licence 
hi! ]termitte<I liiniself,that his life wiw pure; a defouco whieli 
would jirobably not have stiHid a very close scrutiny. 

“Nam castum esse, decct pium jKietam 
Ipsum, vcrsicnlos nihil necesse est.” 

Vhich may lie translated 

•• Though chaste should be the modest bard’s own courses, 
Thero’s no such obligation on his verses.” 

I do not recollect tliat Odd advances any such plea. 

Tb. TheAilvi ninre of the Cure. Dryden is hero alluding to the 
passage in the fourth ‘ TEneid,’ where it is remarkablo Uiat, in 
liis translation, he omits the epithet by which Virgil, himself 
gives a favinirable view of the conduct of tlie two lovers. 
The Latin has— 

“Prima et Tellus ct pronuba .Tuno, 

Dant signum.” 

ArVliero Juno is spoken of as the goddess presiding over 
marriage. Ho even leaves out Tellus, and substitutes Hell; 
his version being— 

“ Hell from below and .luno from above, 

And howling nymphs were conscious to their love.” 

Heyne’s note, on tlio contrary, says, that the nymphs are here 
proresentexi “Tauquam carmen nuptiale canentes;" singing a 
nuptial song. 

P. 145. The Soerijiee. of an Iphitjenia. This tradition was 
unknown to Homer, who, on the contrary, makes Agamemnon 
mention Iphigenia, whom he calls Iphianasaa, os living in his 
palace at Argos, while he is encamped beioru Troy. It is, bow- 
■ever, mentionoil by Aiichylus in the ‘Agamemnon.’ It is 
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uotimpiobably borrowed from the titor^r of JephtUab's daughter 
in the book of Jadgcg(which was perhaps composed Ijetween the 
times of Homer and of ^achylus), just as many others of th«! 
Greek'traditions were. It is impossible, for instonoe, to doubt 
that it was the exposure of Moses on the Nile that led to the 
story of Komnlns and Remus being set afloat on tlie Ti1>er. 
Lota wife is prolmbly the prototype of Niobei And wo may 
be sure that when Quirinus— 

“ Martis cquis Aohomnta fugit— 

ills carrying oft' to heaven witli so glorious a pomp, is but a 
reproduction of the story of Elijah, “ The chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof."’ 

F. 146. OuHiut, and Out lim Veeii, ami Scipio, These are 
allusions to well-known stories of Roman history in the first 
and third decades of Livy, as Dryden here points out. 

lb. JBnewi sometimes in Sinihj, etr.. Tliis is a somewhat enrious 
mode of describing the fact that Sicily, Carthage, etc., are but 
stages in the wanderings of Allncas, before he finally settles in 
the plocu appointed for liim. 

Ib. Tragedy, aecordiiuj to Out practice of Ote ancients, was 
always confined to twenty-four hours. He is referring hero to 
the doctrine of the Unities laid down by Aristotle, which the 
gi'eat critic derived from wliat he considered the practice of 
the groat tragedians, and which re(xuired the action of a play 
to be not much protracted beyond the time required for its 
representation. 

F. 147. The former Oimes ns in one moment. Scott Iws the fol¬ 
lowing note on this passage: “ There is a fallacy in this winch 
a moment's consideration may detect. Fainting does not 
present in one moment what tragedy shows in many hours, 
and cannot, on the contrary, show more tlian one scene, at one 
minute, and in one point of time. Doubtless, by presenting 
to us one striking situation, the painting recalls, if we know 
the story, all that has preceded, and is to follow; but this 
arises from association; and hapjiens equally if we come sud¬ 
denly into a theatre where a well-lniown tragedy is jicr- 
forming.” 

Ib. Poussin. There were two celebrated French painters of 
this name: Nicholas, and Gaspar, his brother-in-law. Reynolds 
si>eakg very highly of Nicholas; saying that, “No works of 
any modem have so much of the air of antique painting as 
those of Poussin. His best performances have a remarkable 
dryness of manner, which, though by no means to be recom¬ 
mended for imitation, yet seem perfectly to correspond to 
that ancient simplicity which distinguishes his style.. ..In 
the latter part of nis lifo he clmnged _ftom his dry manner to 
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one jauoh Bofter and richer.” And he proceeds to compare his 
mode of dealing with “ancient fabl^” which “were his 
favourite subject^” with tliat of Bubens, to the disadvantage of 
tlie tetter. Kscourse V. 

P.148. Orotmqxie. This adjective is derived &om grotto. Some 
grottoes in the neiglibourhocri of Naples, wliioh were explored 
in the tenth century, were found to coutidn a number of figures 
in the most overstimned style of comical satire and caricatuie|; 
and &om them the Italiaus learnt to cull all drawings of that 
kind “grotesque." 

Ib. Moriice iMtc/ins kis art of poeti'i/. Homco’s lines are— 

“ llumnno oipiti cervicem pictor oquinam 
Jungerc si velik et varias inducere plnmus 
Undique coltetis membris, ut tiirpitcr atnun 
Dosinat in piscem mulier formosa supeme, 

Spectatum admissi ristim tcncatis, amici?” 

Thus imitated by Byron— 

“ Who would not laugh if Lawrence, hired to grace 
Uis costly canvas with each flatter’d face. 

Abuse his art, till Nature with a blush 
Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brash? 

Or should some limner join for show or sale 
A maid of honour to a mermitid’s tail ? ” 

lb. Bartholoui' ir Fair. A fair in the neighbourhood of 
Ijondon, which has been for some time discontinued. 

Ib. A Ihitdi, Kermu, A Butch fair. 

P. 140. Davenaiit, Sir W., was a poet and dramatist of con¬ 
siderable popularity in the rcigu of Charles II. He succeeded 
Ben .Tonson in the oflico of Poet Laureate. 

Ib. Hippoeratrs. He may be called tlio father of medical 
science; the value of which he certainly exemplified in liis own 
liersoii, since ho lived upwards of ninety-nine years; being 
born at Cos in 460 B.O., and dying 8G1. 

P. Ifll. Leo X, Charht 7, and Franeis I., were contemporories: 
in whose time, os has been mentioned in previous notes, Baffaelle 
and the other artists flourished, os did also Ariosto and 
Machiavelli. If, however, a genius for poetry is, as many 
will certainly think, a higher endowment of Nature than a 
talent for painting and sculpture, then the judgment of Dryden, 
that the excellence of Ariosto must yield to tliat of Baffaelle 
and the rest, will probably be disputed. 

lb. At Otis time poetry is better practised. This also will only 
be admitted by those who think that the painters of that day 
were of a very inferior order. Bor both Molibre and Baeino 
were dead; and there was no French poet of oven second-rate 
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riiinitatioa left bnt Boili'au; no Italian poet of eminence but 
Filicaja; and no Kiiglish poet of any great valne but Ihyden 
himRelf. 

P.1.52. AnutnlU. Drydcn is liero referring to a passage in 
his treatise; concerning poetry. But Malone’s comment on his 
account of Aristotle's doctrine is that it shows that Drydcn 
“ who scarcely ever mentions Aristotle without discovering that 
ho had looked only at the wrong side of the tapestry'' (a trans¬ 
lation), “ has misnndcrstood him here, since, wliat he makes the 
tlrcek say of philosophers, he does in reality say only of the 
vulgar.” 

P.15.5. Ta iie7eeZ,eh;. Minerva being the patroness of learning 
and the hue arts. “ You will neither do nor say anything on 
which she does not look with favour.” 

lb. SophocleH and lUimjmleif. It is a remarkable proof of the 
very slight scholarship really possessed by Dryden, that ho 
makes no mention of ADschylus here as a guide; putting even 
Euripides before him. Indeed, tlie mention of him, a few 
)iages bock, as one from whose practice, among others, Aristotle 
had drawn his rules, is nearly, if not ^luitc, the only mention of 
him that ho ever mokes. 

Ib. Lajn-z de Vega. This great Spanish dramatist lived in 
tlie reign of Philij) TI. 'W. Hcott points out that tlie state¬ 
ment of his practice lieio given in the test is nut accurafe. 
Lop<;z de Vega, did indeed “despise tlie rules made by others, 
hut he made no new regulations." 

P. 1.56. Monlezmna was tlie name of one of tlie characters in 
Dryden's two plays, tlie ‘Indian Queen,’ and the ‘Indian 
Emperor.’ Montezuma was the Emperor of Mexico when 
Cortez discovered and conquered that country. 

P. 157. When Ite Tiitte Laaetm, The following are tlie lines 
in which jEneas shows his compassion— 

“ Arma, quibus lietatus, habe tua; teque parontum 
Manibtis ct cineri, si qua est ea cura, remitto. 
lloc tamen infelix miserom solabcrc mortem: 
dilneiB mogni dextru cadis." 

.Ell. X. 827. 

Translated by Dryden— 

“ ITntouoh’d thy arms, untoken be thy sword. 

Thy body on thy parents I bestow 
To rest thy soul, at least, if shadows know 
Or bear a sense of human things below. 

There to thy fellow-ghosts with glory tell, 

’Twns by the great iEneas hand I fell." 

It is to bo hoped that this last was not too sentimental a 
rejection to lie any real comfort to the dying youth. 
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P. 1.59. Perirlef. Diydcu believed this to be one of Sliake- 
siieare’s earlier plays; bnt many critics believe that Shakcsjiearo 
had little or no share in it. 

Ib. A cuttiruj Mooir.mff. Moorcraft is a character in Beaumont 
and Plotdior’s ‘ Scornful Lady.’ Gntfing was then used in the 
sense of dashing, or fashionable. 

P. 161. Sdniifg Egtiur. This drama had l)een written by 
Itacino at the request of Madame de Maiutonon, and “wasex- 
liibitcd as an entertainment in honour of the English sovereigns 
(.Tames II. and his Queen) thomselvos after their arrival. 
The king (Louis XIV.) had, with his own hand, made out the 
list of those who wore to 1)c allowed to witness it, selecting, 
with the most scrupulous attention to rank, two hundred names 
from those of above two thousand applicants. And on the eveut- 
I'ld evening he stationed himself at the door of the saloon, which 
was used as a theatre, with the list of the intended spectators 
in ono hand, and a jewelled cane in the other, letting them in 
one by one, and pointing out to each their appointed places." 
Yoruje’s ^Ilidary of Frmice under the liourhomi,' ii. 298. 

Ib. Wyelwrleij was the earlier of the four principal eomie 
writom of this and the next generation, the others being 
Congreve, Vanbrugh and Forquhar. 

P. 162. T/jc Slighted Maid. This was a comedy by a Sir A. 
Stapylton. 

P. 103. Otimi/. The two chief plays of this nnhap 2 >y man, who 
died at the early age of thirty-three, are ‘Venice Preserved,' 
and ‘The Orphan.’ W. Scott, in his ‘Essay on tho Drama,' 
s{ieaks of Otway as a master of patlios, unsurpassed even by 
Sliakuimcare himself. 

Ib. Sophoeleg hIukii/k drew men us they ought to he. This is 
the character that Goldsmith, in ids ‘ lictaliution,’ gives to 
Cumberland— 

“A flattering painter who made it his care. 

To draw men as they ouglit to be, not ns they arc." 

P. IG4. Tlte S^Mtiish Friar,'SV. Seott says, was “one of tlio 
best and most popular of Dryden’s dramatic offijrtB." And 
.lohnson calls the plot of the piece “ particularly happy for tho 
coincidence and coalition of the tragic and comic ports.” 

Ib. Mg ehareuders of AtUhomj and Cleoptdro. “Dryden 
altered plays of Bhakespeare, for then, and even long afterwards 
every person thought himself qualifled for this task.” Sclihyel'K 
‘Dram, hit.’ c. 28. 

P. 167. The Pharsalia and the Thehais. The “Pharsalia,” a 
poem on civil wars in the eighth centuiy of tho city, was Lucan's 
work. Tho ‘Thebais* was on the same subject os the great 
tragedy of .ffischylus, ‘ The Seven Chiefs against Thebes,’ 
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P. 1G8. Oclaria wan preieiit. This aiiccdotc, it is to be 
feared, is of doubtful antbenticify. 

Ib. He maule. up tlie latter pad of the liemlntieh. I do not 
know that the “ cwourmg'’ to use his own phrase, which Btyden 
has given to this addition, merits the same eulogy; it is far 
more diffuse than his original— 

“ None BO renowned. 

The warrior trumpet in the field to sound; 

With breathing brass to hurdle fierce alarms, 

And rouse to dare their fate in honourable arms.'’ 

P. ICO. Homer eourhulen hin aelkni there (with Hector's death). 

In Ms admirable work on Homer, Mr. H, N. Coleridge quotes, 
with special approval, a sketch of tlie argument of the conolusion 
of the ‘ Hind ’ from tiie essay of a French critic, M. Bitaube. 
“Then (after the death of Patroolus) the hero.. ..recovei-s 
the victory; slays the enemy’s chief; honours his friend with 
superb funeral rites; and exorcises a cruel vengeance on the 
body of his destroyer; but finally appeased by the tears and 
prayers of the father of the slain wurrioi-, restores to the old 
man the rorpso of ids son, wliicii he buries with due solem¬ 
nities,” p. 178. 

P.171. 1‘elago ernlu*, i lr. Thus tr.inslatcd by Hryden— 

“ It seems us if the Cyclados again 
Wore rooted up and jostled in the main, 

Or floating motmtains floating mountains moet.” 

Ib. Cj/Hthim anrem cellit, etc. A quotation from Virgil's sixth 
‘ Kcloguo'— 

“ Qumn oanerem reges et prodia, Cyntliius aurcui 
.■yellit, ot admonuit.” 

'Phns translated by Dryden— 

“ But when I tried her tender voice, too young, ’ 

And fighting kings and bloody battles sang, 

Apollo checked my pride.” 


Losoos : rmsTKD sr wiluam cluwks axd boss, umrsB, 
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“ C'outoins a good selection from the prose writings of ono of 
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CLASSICS. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

l8mo, Eigbtcenpcncc each. 


This Series falls into two Classes— 

(1) First Reading Books for Beginners, provided not 
only with Introductions and Notes, but with 
Vocabularies, and in some cases with Exercises 
based upon the Text 

( 2 ) Stepping-stones to the study of particular authors, 
intended for more advanced students who are beginning 
to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Dramatists, 
and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 
Thucydides. 

These are provided with Introductions and Notes, but 
no Vocabulary. The Publishers have been led to pro¬ 
vide the more strictly Elementary Books with Vocabularies 
by the representations of many teachers, who hold that be¬ 
ginners do not understand the use of a Dictionary, and of 
others who, in the case of middle-class schools where the 
cost of books is a serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. It is hoped 
that the two parts of the Series, fitting into one another, 
may together fulfil all the requirements of Elementary and 
Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


The following Elementary Books, with Introductions, 

Notes, and Vocabularies, and in some cases with 

Exercises, are either ready or in preparation:— 

Aeschylus.— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by Rer.H. 
M. Stephenson, M.A. 

Caesar.-THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. 
■Vti-LPOLE, M.A. 

THK INVASION OF BRITAIN. Being Selections from Books 
IV. and V. of the “De Bello Gallico.” Adapted for the use of 
Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by W. 
Welch, M.A., and C. G. Dufpield, M.A. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. SELECTIONS. Adapted 
for the use of Beginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
by W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 

• [In f reparation. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. and III. Edited by the 
Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., Ilead-Masterof West¬ 
minster School. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK IV. Edited by Clement Bryan.s, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Dulwich College. 

THE GALLIC WAR. SCENES FROM BOOKS V. and VI. 
Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS V. and VI. (separately). By 
the same Editor. Book V. rrmfy. '&(kPs.V\. in preparation. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK VII. Edited by John Bond, 
M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [Inpreparation. 

Cicero.— DE SENECTUTE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

DE AMICriTA. By the same Editor. 

STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY. Adapted for the Use of 
Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by the Rev. 
G. £. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and 
A. V. Jones, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Haileybury College. 

EutrOpiuS. —Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by William Welch, M.A., and C. 
G. Duffield, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Surrey County School, 
Cranleigh, 

Homer.— ILIAD, book T. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

ILIAD. BOOK XVIII. THE ARMS OF ACHILLES. Edited 
by S. R. James, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

ODYSSEY. BOOK I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A. and 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
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Horace.— ODES, books I.—IV. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master 
at the Charterhouse. Each is. (5. 

Livy.— BOOK I. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head 
Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 

THE HANNIHALIAN WAR. Iking part of the XXL and 
XXII. BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted for the use of beginners, 
by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE SIEGE OK SYRACUSE. Being part of the XXIV. and 
XXV. BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted for the use of beginners. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and ExcrcUes, by George Richards, 
M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

Lucian.— EXTRACTS from LUCIAN. Edited, with Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

NepOS.— SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN HISTORY. Edited for the use of beginners with 
Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by G. S, Farnell, M.A. 

Ovid.— SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shdckburoh, M.A. 
late Fellow and As.sistant-Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

ELEGIAC SELECTIONS. Arranged for the use of Beginners 
with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by H. Wilkinson, M.A. 

[In preparation. 

STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. Arranged for the 
Use of Beginners. With Notes, ExcrcLses, and Vocabularies. By 
J. Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [Inpreparation, 

Phsedrus.— SELECT fables. Adapted for the Use of Be¬ 
ginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. 

Thucydides —the RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
BOOK 1. cc. LXXXIX. — CXVII. and CXXVIII. — 
CXXXVIII. Edited with Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by F. 
H. Colson, M.A., Senior Classical Master at Bradford Grammar 
School; Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Virgil.— .fiNEID. BOOK 1. Edited by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

iENEID. BOOK V. Edited by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A., Um 
F ellow of SL John’s College, Cambridge. 

GEORGICS. BOOK!. Edited by C. Bryans, M. A. 

[In preparation. 

SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburch, M.A. 

Xenophon.— ANABASIS. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. 
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Xenophon.— SELECTIONS from the CYROP.ffiDIA. 

Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by A. H. CooKE, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 


The following more advanced Books, with Introductions 
and Notes, but no Vocabulary, are either ready, or in 
preparation:— 

Cicero.— SEt.ECT letters. Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Haileybury College. 

Euripides.— HECUBA. Edited by Rev. John Bo.n'D, MA. 
and A. S. Waltole, M.A. 

Herodotus.- .selections from books VI. and vil, 

THE EXPEDITION OF XERXES. Edited by A. H. Cooke, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cirmbridge. 

Horace. — selections from the satires and 

EPISTLES, Edited by Rev. W. J. V. Baker, M.A., Fellow ol 
St. John’s College, Gombridge ; Assistant-Master in Marlborough 
College. 

SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. Edited by H. A. 
Dai.ton, M.A., formerly Senior Student of Christchurch; Assistant- 
Ma-ster in Winchester College. 

Plato.— EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENU.S. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Terence —SCENES FROM the ANDRIA. Edited by F. W. 
Cornish, M. A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

The Greek Elegiac Poets. — from callings to 
CALLIMACHUS. Selected and Edited by Rev. Herbert 
Kvkaston, D.D„ Principal of Cheltenham College, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Thucydides.— BOOK IV. Chs. I.-XI,I. the CAPTURE 
OF SPHACTERIA. Edited by C. E. Graves, M. A. 

Vil^l.— GEORGICS. BOOK 11. Edited by Rev. J. H. Skrine, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Assistant-Master 
at Uppingham. 

%* Other Vohmes to folhw. 
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CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Fcap. 8 vo. 

Being select portions of Greek and Latin authors, edited 

with Introductions and Notes, for the use of Middle and 

Upper forms of Schools, or of candidates for Public 

Examinations at the Univensities and elsewhere. 

w®schines.— IN CTE.SIPIIONTEM, Edited by Rev. T. 
Gwatkin, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

[In the firess, 

.ffischylus. —PERS/F. Edited by A. 0. Prickard, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. With Map. 3 .r. (W. 

Andocides — m MYSTERTIS. Editedby W. J. HiCKlK, M..A., 
formerly Assistant Master in Denstime College. 2 s. Cx/. 

Caesar.— THE GALLIC WAR. Edited, after Kroner, by Rev. 
John Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 

Catullus.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. Simpson, B. A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New and Revised 
Edition. 5 s. The Text of this Edition is carefully adapted to 
School use. 

Cicero.— THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German 
of Karl Hai.m. Edited, with Additions, by A. S. Wilkins, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin at the Owens College, Manchester, 
Examiner of Classics to the University of London, New Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, after Halm, by Professor A. S. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.D. 2j. 6d. 

THE SECOND PHII.IPPIC ORATION. From the German 
of Karl Halm. Eilited, with Corrections and Additions, 
by John E. B. Mayor, Professor of laitin in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of SL John’s College. New Edition, 
revised. 5 *. 

PRO ROSCIO AMERIND. IMited, after Halm, by E. H, Don¬ 
kin, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford; Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School. 4 s. 6 rf. 

PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and late Classical 
Examiner to the University of London. 5 s. 
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Demosthenes.— DE corona. Edited by B. Drake, M.A., 

late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge.. New and revised 
Edition. 4x. 6d. 

ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev. J. R. King, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 4J. 

THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited, after C. Rehdantz, by Rev. 
T. Gwatkin, M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
21. 6ii. 

IN MIDIAM. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LL.D., and 
Herman Hager, Ph.D., of the Owens College, Manchester. 

[In preparation. 

Euripides.— IPPOLYTUS. Edited by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., 
Fdlow and Professor «f Ancient History in Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, and J. B. Bury, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 31. 6ti. 
MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and 
I..ecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. drf. 

IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A., 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. 41. Cd. 

Herodotus.— BOOKS V. and VI. Edited by J. Stsaciian, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the Owens College. Manchester. 

l/n preparation. 

BOOKS VIE AND VIII. Edited by Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. \In preparation. 

Homer.— ILIAD. BOOKS I., IX., XL, XVL—XXIV. THE 
STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited by the late J. II. Pratt, 
M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 61. 

ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. Edited by Prof. John E. B. Mayor. 
21. ()d. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXL—XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by S. G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow ot 
Hertford College, Oxford. 3f. (id. 

Horace.— THE odes. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse. (BOOKS L, IL, III., and IV. separately, 
2s. each.) 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin; I^ofessor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin. 6r. 

THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A S. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in Owens College, 
Manchester; Examiner in Classics to the University of 
London. 6s, 
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Isaeos. —THE ORATIONS. Edited by William Ridgeway, 
M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge; and Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cork. [/« preparation. 

Juvenal. THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, for the Use of 
Schools, by E. G. Hardy, M.A., Head Master of Grantham 
Grammar School; late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. S^- 
The Text of this Edition is carefully adapted to School use. 

SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Professor John E. B. Mayor. 
X. AND XL 3r. (id. XII.—XVI. 4?. 6<f. 

Livy. —BOOK.S II. AND HI. Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter’s School, York. Sl 

BOOKS XXL AND XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Cafes, 
M. A., Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Maps. jr. 

BOOKS XXIII AND XXIV. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugbv. With Maps. 51. 

THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEDON. EXTRACTS 
FROM THE FOURTH AND FIFTH DECADES OF 
LIVY. Sdected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
F. H. Rawlins, M.A„ Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; and 
Assistant-Master at Eton. With Maps. 31. 

Lucretius. BOOKS I.—III. Edited by J. H. Warburton 
Lee, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Rossall. 4;. (xt. 

Lysias.— SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by E.S. Shuckhuroh, 
M.A., late Assistant-Master at Eton College, formerly Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. 6x. 

Martial, — SEI.ECT epigrams. Edited by Rev. II. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. Or. 

Ovid.— FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow 
With Maps. sr. 

HEROIDUM EPISTULiE XIII. Edited by E. S. Shuckborgh, 
M.A. 41. 6rf. 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS XIII. and XIV. Edited by 
C. Simmons, M.A. ^s. 6 d. 

Plato. —MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. [/« preparation. 

APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited by F, J. H. Jenkinson, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [/« preparaiutn. 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS l.-V. Edited by T. H. Warren. 
M.A.J President of Magdalen College, Oxford, (/« thefreit, 
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Plautus —MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and R^ius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Dublin. Second Edition Revised. Jr. 
AMPHTTRUO. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College and Regius Professor of Latin in the University 
of Dublin. [/« frefaratitm. 

CAPTIVI. Edited by A. Rhys Smith, late Junior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. [/« preparatien. 

Pliny.— LETTERS. BOOK III. Edited by Professor John E. B 
Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall, M.'A. 5f. 

Plutarch.— LIFE OF TIIEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 
H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. jr. 

Polybius.— HISTORY OF THE ACHAIAN LEAGUE. Being 
Parts of Books IL, HI., and IV. Edited by W. W, Capes. 
M.A. [/« the press. 

Propertius.— SELECT POEMS. F.ditcd by Professor J. P. 
PosTOATE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised. Os. 

Sallust.— CATII.INA AND JUGURTHA. Edited by C. Meri- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged, 4J. Od. Or separately, 2 j. Od. each. 

BELLUM CATULINAE. Edited by A. M. CoOK, M.A., Assist- 
ant Master at St. P.aul’s School. 4r. Od. 

JUGURTHA. By the same Editor. [In preparation. 

Sophocles. —ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [Inpreparation. 

Tacitus.— AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Edited by A. J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., Translators of 
Tacitus. New Edition, 31. Od. Or separately, 2.r. e.ach. 

THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By the some Editors, is. Od. 
THE HISTORIE.S. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. D. 
Godley. M.A. S'!- 

THE ANNALS. BOOKS 1 . and IL Edited by J. S. Reid, 
M.L., Litt.D. [Inpreparation. 

Terence.— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 3r. With Translation, 41. Od. 
PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. 4J. Od. 
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Thucydides., book IV. mted by C. E. Graves, M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 5x. 

BOOKS I. II. III. AND V. By the same Editor. To be published 
separately. [In fnparaHen. [Book V. in the press.) 

BOOKS VI. AND VII. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Edited 
by the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A., kle Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map. Ss. , ' 

Tibullus.— SF.LF,CT POEMS, Edited by Professor J. P. 
Postgate, M.A. [In preparation. 

Virgil.— iF.NEID. BOOKS II. and III. THE NARRATIVE 
OF AINEAS. Edited byE. W. Howson, M.A., Fellowof King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at HaiTOw. 31. 

Xenophon.— HELLENICA, books I. and II. Edited by 
H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
With Map. 4J. 6d. 

CYROPiEDIA. BOOKS VII. and VIII. Edited by Alfred 
Goodwin, M.A., Professor of Greek in University College, 
London. 51. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. Cluer, B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 6 s, 

THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.—IV. Edited by Professors W. W, 
Goodwin and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar. With a Map. 51. 

HIERO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. y. U. 

OECONOMICUS. By the same Editor. With Introduction, 
Explanatory Notes, Critical Appendix, and Lexicon, 6 s, 

*** Other Volumes wij/fol/ow. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

(r) Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, 
for the use of Advanced Students. (2) Commentaries 
and Translations. 

/Eschylus,— THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
Intr^nctien, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., kite Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. y. 
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^Schylus.—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORCE, AND EUME- 
NIDES, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. O. 
Prickaro, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
8vo. [/» preparation, 

AGAMEMNO. Emendavit David S. Margoliouth, Coll. Nov. 
Oxon. Soc. Demy 8vo. 2s, 6 ii. 

THE “ SEVEN AGAINST THEBES.” Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion, Commentary, and Translation, by A. W. Verrall, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. 8vo. p. (ed. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius.— BOOK iv. OF the 
MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised, with Translation and 
Notes, by Hastings Crosslev, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo. 6x. 

Aristotle.— THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK 1 . Translated by 
a Cambridge Graduate. 8vo, 51. [Book II. in preparation. 

niE POLITICS. Edited, after Susemihl, by R. D. Hicks, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. E, C. Welldon, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Head-Ma.ster of 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo. iw. 6rf. 

THE RHETORIC. Translated with an Analysis and Critical 
Notes, by the same. Crown 8vo. p. ftd. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 
"With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. M. Cope, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. I4r. 

THE SOPIIISTICI ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes 
by E. PosTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8 j. (>d. 

Aristophanes.— THE BIRDS. Translated into English Verse, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. Help Notes to the same, for the use of 
Students, is. (>d. 

Attic Orators.— FROM antiphon to ISAEOS. By 

R. C. Jerb, M.A., LT..D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

SELECTIONS FROM ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, 
ISOKRATES, AND ISAEOS. Edited, with Notes, by Pro- 
lessor JXBB. Being a companion volume to the preceding work, 
8yo, lU, 6 d, 
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BabriuS. —Edited, with Introductory Dhsertations, Critical Notes, 
Commentary and Lexicon. By Rev. W. GtrNloN Rutherford, 
M. A., LL.I).,Head-Master of Westminster School. 8vo. 12s. 6 il. 

Cicero. —the ACABEMICA. The Text revised and explained 
by J. S. Reid, M.L., Litt.D., Fellow of Caius College,'Cam¬ 
bridge. 8vo. I5r. 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by J. S. Reid, M.L. 8 vo. 5j. 6 </. 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, 
M.A. Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury. 8vo. 

iQf. Sd. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Euripides. —MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. 'Verrall, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8v». Js. 6if. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. B. England, M.A., Lecturer in the Owens College, 
Manchester. 8vo. [In preparation. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By 
Professor J. P. Mahaffv. Fcap. 8vo.' is. 6 d. (Classical Writers 
Series.) 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Herodotus.— BOOKS I.—III. THE ANCIENT EMPIRES 
OF THE EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introductions, and Ap¬ 
pendices, by A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford; Honorary LL.D., Dublin. Demy 8vo. l6r. 

BOOKS IV.—IX. Edited by Reginald W. Macan, M.A., 

Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

Homer. —the ILIAD. F 4 ited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Walter Leaf, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 8vo. Vol. I. Books I.—XII. I4r. [Vol. II. in preparation 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 12s. (sd. 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Bdtckbr, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinbuigh, and ANDREW 
Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. lor. 6 d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. By the 
Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone, M.P. , i8mo. u. (Ziterature 
Pnmers.) 
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Homer.— HOMERIC dictionary. For Use in Schools and 

CoHejes. Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenrikth, 
with Additions and Corrections, by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

(See also Classical Scries,) 

Horace.— THE works of Horace rendered into 

ENGLISH PROSE. With Introductions, Running Analysis, 
Notes, &c. By T. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Le^ M.A. {GMe 
Edition.) 3r. 6 d. 

STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE ODES 
OF HORACE. By A. W. Verrall, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 8r. 6 d. 

(See also Classical Scries.) 

Juvenal —thirteen satires of JUVENAL. With a 

Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

%* Vol. I. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, los. 6 d- 
Vol. II. Second Edition, los. 6 d. 

*** The new matter consists of an Introduction (pp. I —53I, Addi¬ 
tional Notes (pp. 333—466) and Index (pp. 467—526). It is also 
issued separately, as a Supplement to the previous edition, at 5r. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into English after the Text 
of J. E. B. Mayor by Alexander Leeper, M.A., Warden of 
Trinity College, in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 
31. 6 d, 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Livy. —^BOOKS I.—IV. Translated by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M. A., Head Master of St. Peter’s School, York. [/« prefarcUion. 
BOOKS XXL—XXV. Translated by Alfred John Church, 
M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of Latin, University 
College, London, and William Jackson Brodribb, M. A., late 
Fellow of SL John’s College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. "js, 6 d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY. By Rev. 
W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Fcap. 8va 
Is. 6 d. (Classical Writers Series.) 

(See also Classical Series^ 

Martial.— BOOKS I. and II. OF THE EPIGRAMS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
8vo. [In the press, 

(See also Classical Series), 

Pausanias.— DESCRIPTION OF GREECE, Translated by 
J. G. Frazer, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In preparation. 
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Phrynichus.— THE NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised 
Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. ’With Intro¬ 
duction and Commentary by Rev. W. Gwnion Rutherford, 
M.A.. LL.D., Head Master of Westminster School. Svo. iSr. 

Pindar.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 5r. 

THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay, Notes, and Indexes, by Basil Gildersleeve, 
Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Crown Svo. Js. 6 d. 

Plato. —PlIAiDO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appen¬ 
dices, by R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge. Svo. 8f. 

T 1 M./EUS.—Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the same 
Editor. Svo. [In the press. 

PHyEDO. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W, D. Geddes, 
LL.D., PrinciiKil of the Univeriiity of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. Sr. duf. 

PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduetion and Notes, by Henry 
Jackson, M.A., F^ow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 

[/n preparation . 

THE REPUBLIC.—Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
H. C. Goodhart, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Svo [/« pretaratum . 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, wiA an 
Analysis and Notes, bv J. Ll. Davies, M. A., and D. J. Vaughan, 
M.A. iSmo. 4r. (si. 

EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PH-EDO. Trans¬ 
lated by F. J. Church. iSmo. 4s . 6i . 

PH^DRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by 
Rev. J. Weight, M.A, [tVeas edition in preparation. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Plautus.— THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes, 

• Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., 
formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University 
of Glasgow. Svo. 141. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Polybius.— THE HISTORIES. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by E. S. Shuckbukch, M.A. Svo. [Inpreparation. 
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Sallust.— CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated, with 
Introductory Essays, by A. W. Pollard, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

THE CATILINE (separately). Crown 8vo. p. 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Sophocles.— CEDIPUS THE KING. Translated from the 
Greek of Sophocles into English Verse by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford; Assistant Master at 
Winchester College. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6(f. 

Studia Sccnica. —Part I., Section I, Introductory Study on 
the Text of the Greek Dramas. The Text of SOPHOCLES’ 
TRACHINIAE, 1-300, By David S. Margoliooth, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 2s. id. 

Tacitus. —THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by G. 0 . Holbrooke, M. A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8vo. l6r. 

THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J, 
Brodribd, M.A. With Notes and Maps. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
is. 6 d. 

THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. W. A. SrooNER, M.A., Fellow of New College, and 
H. M. Spooner, M.A., formerly Fellow of Magdalen Collie, 
Oxford. 8vo. [/« preparation. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. 
J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE 
ON ORATORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and Maps. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 41. 6 d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
IS, 6d. {.Classical Writers Series.) 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Rendered into English 
Prose with Introductory Essay by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 8vo^6r. 

Virgil.— THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, 
M.A. New ^ition. Globe 8vo. 3r. 6 d. 

THE ^NEH). Translated by J, W, Mackail, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, is, 6 d, 
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GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

Belcher.— SHORT exkuclses in latin prose com¬ 
position AND examination PAPERS IN LATIN 

GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter ou Analysis of 
Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., Rector of the High 
School, Duneitin, N.Z. New Edition. tSmo. is. 6J, 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3r. 6 d. 

SHORT EXERCISES IN I.ATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Part IL, On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, inclild* 
ingEXERClSES IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c. i8mo. 2s. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). $s. 

Blackie -GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Bv John Stuart Blackie, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2 j. 61I. 

Bryans.— I.ATIN PROSE exercises based upon 

CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With a Classification of Ciosar’s 
Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes on Ctesar’s Usages. By 
Clement Bryan.s, M.A., Assistant-Master in Dulwich College. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 61/, 
KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only), y. 6 , 1 . 

GREEK PROSE EXERCISES based upon 'Hiucydidcs. By the 
same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. [fu pi e/araiion. 

Colson.- A FIRST GREEK READER. By F. H. Colson, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Classical Master at Bradford Grammar School. Globe 8vo. 

[/« preparation. 

Eicke —FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. By K. M. Eicke, B.A., 
Assistant-Master in Oundle School. Globe Svo. is. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

England— EXERCISES on latin syntax and idiom- 
ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY’S SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. Enolanh, M.A., Assistant 
fkecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. Crown Svo. is. 6 i. 
Key for Teachers only, is. 6 d. 

Goodwin. —Works by W. W. Goodwin, LL,D., Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK 
VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 6 d. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised. CrownSvo. 6 s, 
**lt is the best Greek Graminar of its sire ia tbs English language."-- 
Atusmaum. 
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Goodwin.— A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS, Crown 
8vo. y. 6d. 

Greenwood— THE elements of Greek grammar, 

including Accidence, IiTeguliir Verbs, and Principles of Deriva¬ 
tion and Composition; adapted to the System of Cnide Forms. 
By J. G. Greenwood, Princiixil of Owens College, Manchester, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 61/, 

Hadley and Allen,- a Greek grammar for 

schools AND COLLEGES. By James Hadley, late 
Professor in Yale College. Revised and in part Rewritten by 
P'RKi»ERic DE Forest Allen, Professor in Harvard College. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hodgson.— mythology for i.atin versification. 

A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to lie 
rendered into T^atin Verse for .Sehools. By F. Hodgson, B.T)., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. IIodgson, 
M.A. i8mo. 3r. 

Jackson.— FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By Bi.omfield Jackson, M.A., Assist.ant-Master in 
King’s College School, London. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. i8mo. ir. 6/. 

KEY TO FIRST STEPS (for Teachers only). iSmo. Jr. 6 ( 1 . 
SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with 
Mbcellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination 
PapciSi in Greek Scholarship. l8mo. 2s. 6ii. 

KEY TO SECOND STEPS (for Teachers only). iSmo. 3^. &/. 

Kynaston.— EXERCISES in the composition of 

GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Translations from English Dra¬ 
matists. By Rev. 11 . Kynaston, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham 
College. With Introiluclion, Vocabulary, &c. New Edition, 
tevis^ and enlarged. Extra fcaji. 8vo. jr. 

KEY TO THE SAhlE (for Teachers only). Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6(i. 

Lupton.— AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC 
VERSE COMPOSITION. By J. II. Lupton, M. A., Sur-Master 
of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. .2s. 6d. 

LATIN RENDERING OF THE EXERCISES IN PACT II. 
(XXV.-C.). 3J.6rf. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPOSITION OF LATIN 
LYRICS. By the same Author. \Inpreparation. 

Mackie.— PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO GREEK AND ENGLISH. Carefully graduated for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. With Indexes. By Rev. Ellis C. 
Mackie, Classical Master at lleversham Grammar School. Globe 
Svo. ts. 6d. 
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Macmillan.— FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. Mac. 
MlLtAN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
sometime Assistant-Ma-ster in St. Paul’s School. New Edition, 
enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. is. SJ. A Short Syntax is in prepara¬ 
tion to follow the Accidence. 

Macmillan’s Latin Course, first part. By A. M. 

Cook, M.A., Assistant-Ma'ster at St. Paul’s School Globe 8vo. 
6t/. *** 7 //ir Sfcond Part is inpirparaiion 

Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By a. m. Cook, 

M.A., Assistant-Master ,at St.P.aul’s School. Being an abridgement 
of “Macmillan’s ].atin Course,” First Year. Globe 8vo. is. M. 
Marshall.— A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 
cl.assifiod according to the arnangement of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Durham. New Edition. 8vo. ir. 

Mayor (John E. B.)— first GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by Pro¬ 
fessor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6tl. 

Mayor (Joseph B.)—greek for beginners. By the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Profeasor of Clas.sical Literature in 
King’s College, l.ondon. Part 1 ., with Vocabulary, is. 6rf. 
Parts II. and III., n ith Vocabulary and Index, 3r. 6 J. Complete 
in one Vol. fcaji. Svo. 41. &4 

Nixon.—PAR.ALI.EL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into 
English anil Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. K. NtxoN, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Part I.—Historical and Epistolary. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown Svo. 31. 6ii. 

PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 
Latin, with General and Special Prefaces on .Style and Idiom. 
I. Oratorical. H. Historical. HI. Philo-ophical and Miscella¬ 
neous. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 3x. 61/. 

%* Translations of Select Passages sup filial by Author only, 
Peile.—A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A., 

■Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambrkfge. iSmo. is . 

Postgate and Vince.— a DICTIONARY OF l.A'nN 
ETYMOLOGY. By J. P. Postgate, M.A., and C, A. Vince, 
M.A. prefaration. 

Potts (A. W.) —Works by Alexander W. Potts, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Head 
Master of tlie Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New 
Edition. Extra few. Rvo. ar 
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Potts.— PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN 
PROSE. Edited with Notes and References to the above. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN PROSE (for Teachers only). 2s. &f. 

Reid.— A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Reid, M.L., 
Fellow of Cains College. Cambridge. [/« preparatmi. 

A GRAMMAR OF VERGIL. By the same Author. 

[/« preparation. 

*,* Similar Grammars to other Classical Authors will probably follow. 

Roby.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN I.ANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow' of St. 
lohn’s College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Fifth Edition. 
Part 1 . containing:—Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 
Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8 vo. gr. 
Part II. Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8 vo. ioj. 6 rf. 

** Marked by the cleat and practised insight of a master in bis art. A book that 
wouid do honour to any country."—^.4TliEN.nu». 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. Crown 
8 vo. 5r. 

Rush.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First I-atin 
Construing Book arranged on the Princiides of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. MouWon, M.A., D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. (ul. 

Rust— First steps to latin prose composition. 

By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
M.ister of the Lower School, King’s College, London. New 
Edition. l 8 mo. is. (id. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE. By W. M. Yates, Assistant-Master in 
the High School, Sale. tSmo. 3r. 6 d. 

Rutherford. —Works by the Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, 
M.A., I.L.D., Head-Master of Westminster School. 

A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, enlarged. Extra 
fcap. Svo. IS . 6 d . 

REX LEX. A Short Digest of the principal Relations between 
Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon Sounds. Svo. [Inpreparalion. 
THE NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised Text of the 
Edoga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and 
Commentary. Svo. i 8 r. 

Simpson.— LATIN prose after the best authors. 

Bt 7 . F. Simpson, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol CoU^ Qxfoid. 
F«tL CASSARIAN PROSE. Extra fcap. 8 vo. «. M 
KEY TO THE ABOVE, for Teachers only. Extra fcap. 8 vo. y. 
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Thring. —Works by the Rev. E. Thking, M.A., Head-Master c£ 
Upidngham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Colonr^ Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. Svo. 2j. 6i/. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap.Svo. is.6ii. 

White.—FIRST I.ESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to GOOD- 
WIN’.S GREEK GRAMMAR, and designed as an iiitrr.duction 
to the ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. By John Wili-iams 
White, Ph.I)., Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harv.ird Univer¬ 
sity. Crown 8vo. 4?. 6<f. 

Wilkins and Strachan —PASSAGES FOR TRANSLA¬ 
TION FROM GREEK AND LATIN. Selected and Arranged 
by A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of I.atin, andj. Strachan, 
M.A., Professor of Greek, in the Owens College, Manchester. 

[/»the frets. 

W^right.—Works by J. Wright, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sul ton Coldfield School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or. The Form and Use of 
Words in I.atin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6rf. 

THE SICVEN KINGS OF ROME. An I'iasy Narrative, abriilged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, w ilh Grammatical Notes and 
Vocabulary. New and revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3r. 6<f. 

FIRST LATIN STEP.S ; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
HI'RIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 3f. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Extra 
fcap. 8 vo. 2J. 6 rf. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rnle, and 
Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. (td. 

Wright (H. C.)— EXERCISES ON THE LATIN SYNTAX. 
By Rev. H. C. Wright, B.A., Assistant-Master at Haileybury. 
College. l8mo. \In preparation. 

ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold. —Works by W. T. Arnold, M.A. 

A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. {/« preparation. 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. Crown 8^o. 6 j. 
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Arnold (T.)— the second funic war. Being Chaptersof 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. By the I.-ite Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., formerly Head Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Beesly.— STORIES from the history of Rome. 

By Mrs. Bersly. b'eap. 8vo. 2s. bd. 

Classical Writers. —Edited by John RichardGreen, M.A., 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6c/. each. 

EURIPIDES. By Professor Maiiafry. 

MILTON. By the Rev. Stoi'Ford A. Brooke, M.A. 

LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. Cafes, M.A. 

VIRGIL. By Processor Nettleship, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. By Profe.ssor L. Camfuell, M.A. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Profc.ssor S. II. Butcher, M.A. 
TACITUS. By Professor A. J. Ciiuruh, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodriub, M.A. 

Freeman.— HISTORY OF ROME. By Edward A. Free¬ 
man, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Regius Professor of M<xlern History in the University of Oxford. 
(Historual Course for .'ychools.') i8mo. \In preparation. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By the same Author. 

Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Serie.s. [Greek and Roman 
History.] By the same Author. Svo. lor. daf. 

Fyffe —A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A. Crown Svo. [/« preparation. 

Geddes. — the problem of the Homeric poems. 

By W. D. Geddes, Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 
Svo. I4f. 

Gladstone. —Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown Svo. 6 s.6cl. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. iSmo. is. 

Jackson.— A MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Henry Jackson, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow and Prtclectorin Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [/» preparation, 

Jebb .—Works by R. C. Jeiib, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. 
a vols. Svo. 25r. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTIPHON, 
ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND ISAEOS. 
Edited, with Notes. Being a compiinion volume to the preceding 
work. Svo. I2s, 6J. 

A primer OF GREEK LITERATURE. iSmo. lx. 
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Kiepert.— MANUAL OF ancient geography, Trans- 
latedfromtheGermanofDr. IIeinriciiKiepert. CrownSvo. Si. 
Mahaify. —Works by J. P. Maiiaffy, M.A., Fellow and Profrssoi 
of Ancient Ilir.tory in Trinity College, Dublin, and lion. P'dlow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menander. 

Fifth Edition, revised .md enlarged. Crown Svo. gr. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. W'ith Map. Crown Svo. 
lox. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 
iSmo. IS . 

EURIPIDES. iSmo. is. M. {Classical IVnters Series.) 
Mayor (J. E. B.)— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN 
LITERATURE. Edited after lUUiNER, with large Additions 
by Professor John E. B. Mayor. Crown Svo. tor. 6 tl . 
Newton.—ESSAYS in art and ARCH.-EOLOGY. By 

C. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L., Professor of Archreology in 
University College, Loudon, and formerly Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
Ramsay.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown Svo. [Inpreparation. 

Sayce.— THE ancient empires of the east. By 

A. II. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philosophy, 
Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Dublin. Crown Svo. 6f. 

Stewart.— THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Glohe Svo. 3i. (ui. 

Wilkins.— A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Professor WiLKiNS, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated. iSmo. U . 

A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By the same Author. 

[/« preparation. 


MATHEMATICS. 

(i) Arithmetic and Mensuration, (2) Algebra, 
(3) Euclid and Elementary Geometry, (4) Trigo¬ 
nometry, (s) Higher Mathematics. 

ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 

Aldis.— THE GREAT GIANT ARITUMOS. A most Elementary 
Arithmetic for Childn n. By Mary Steadman Au>is. With 
lUttstntions. Globe Svo. as. (id. 
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Brook-Smith (J.).— ARITHMETIC in theory AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. John’s 
College, Camlaidge; B-irrister-at-Law; one of the Ma-iers of 
Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 4,'. 61/. 
Candler.— HELP TO arithmetic. Designed for the use of 
School.s. By 11 . Candlkk, M.A,, Mathematical Master of 
Ujipiiigliam School. Second Kdiiion. Kxtra fcap. Svo. 2s. Od, 

Dalton.— RUI.EiS and examples in arithmetic. By 

the Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master in Eton College. 
New Edition. iSmo. 2r. Gl. 

[Aiimiers to the Examples are appended. 
Lock.— ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. I OCK, 
M.A., Senior Kelliw, Assistant Tutor, and Lecturer of Cains 
College, Camhridge, formerly Assistant-Master at Eton. With 
Answers and looo additional E.\ainples for Exercises. Globe Svo. 
4t. Gi. Or in Two Paris :—Part 1 . Up to and including Practice, 
with Answers. Globe Svo. 2r. Part II. With Answers and 
1000 additional Examples for Exercise. Globe Svo. 3r. 

The complete hook and hath parts can also he obtained without 
answers at the same price, though in different binding. But the edition 
with answers will always he supplied unless ike other is specially asked for. 

Pedley.— EXERCISES in arithmetic for the Use of 
.Schools. Containing more than 7,000 original Examples. By 
S. Pedley, late of Tamwoi lh Grammar School. Crown Svo. 51. 

Also in Two Parts zr. (id. each. 

Smith. —^AVorks by the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A., late Rector 
of Glaston, Rutland, and I'ellowand Senior Bur.sar of S. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Princiiiles and Appli¬ 
cation; with nnmerous systematically arranged Examples taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Palters, with especial reference 
to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. New Edition, 
cirefnlly Revised. Crown Svo. lar. (id. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Cr. 8vo,4r. (d. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. Sr. &/. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 2j. 
With Answers, 2 S . 6 d. Am wens separately, Gi, 

SCHOOLCLAS.S-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. iSrao, cloth. 31. 
Or sold .separately, in Three Parts, is. each. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC 
Parts I., II., and III., Zr. &/. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. iSmo, cloth. Or .sepa- 
rately. Part I. 2d. ; Part 11 . 3<f.; Part HI. "jd. Answers, (d. 

THE SAME,-with Answers complete. ISmo, cloth, is . &f. 
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Smith —KEY TO SHILLING liOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
l8mo. 4s. 6J, 

EXAMINATION PAl’I'.RS IN ARITHMETIC. iSmo. w. OJ. 

The same, wiih An.-.n’crs, iSino, 2s. An.sH ers, 6 t/, 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PATERS IN ARITHMETIC. 

iSmo. 4.f. 6 if. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRI.V- 
Ciri.ES AND API’I.ICATIO.N.S, with numerous Exanijilc'-, 
■written expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. New 
I'alition. iSmo, cloth, .scweil. yi. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. 
by 34 ill. on Roller, muuntci and varnished. New Edition. 
Price 3.1. M. 

Also a Small Chart on a CanI, price id, 

EASY I.ESSONS IN ARITMMF.TIC, combining Exercises in 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part 1. for Standard 
I. in National .Schools. Crown 8vc. go'. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedicated to 
Lord Saiidon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and 11. in box, is. Standards HI., IV., and V., in 
boxes, IS. each. Staiidaid VI. in Two Parts, in boxe.s, is. each. 

A and 1! ]oapcr.s, of nearly the same difficulty, are given .so as to 
prevent copying, and the colours of the A and li |ia[ier.s differ in each 
Stand.ard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a master ' 
or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the proiter 
papers. 

Todhunter.— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By I. , 
Touhuntkr, M.A., F.U.S., D.Sc., late of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. With Ex.nmples. New Edition. l8mo. 2 s.6il. 

KEY TO MENSURATION FOR BEGINNER.S. By the Rev. 
Fk. I.awrence McCAiiTIiy, Professor of Mathematics in St. 
Peter’s College, Agrii. Crow n 8>o. yr. 6 J. 


ALGEBRA. 

Dalton.— ROLES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By the 
Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton College. 
Part I. New Edition. l8mo. 2r. Part 11. l8mo. Zt. 6rf. 
*„* A Kiy to Part I. for Teachers only, "Js. bd. 

Hall and Knight —ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR 
SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hall, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Master of the Military and Engineering Side, 
Clifton College; and S. li. Knioht, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master at Marlborongb 
College. Second Edition, Revised and Conected. Globe 8vo, 
bound in maroon coloured doth, 3r. (ui .; with Answers, bound in 
green coloured cloth, 4r. (id. 

A1 (: EHRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAM INATION PAPERS. 
To accomp.any ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the same 
Authors. Globe 8vo. zs. (ui. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to “EI.EMENTARY 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS.” By the same Authors. 
Crown 8vo. [Shorlly. 

Jones and Cheyne.— algebraical exercises. Pro¬ 
gressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and C. 
II, CllEVNE, M.A., F.R.A..S., Mathematical Masters of West¬ 
minster School. New Edition. i8mo. 2f. <jd. 

Smith (Barnard).— ARITHMiri'lC AND ALGEBRA, inthcii 

Principles and Application ; with numerous systematically arranged 
Exam]>lcs taltcn from the Cambridge Examination Pa|>ers, with 
especial reference to the Ordinary ICxamiimtion for the 11. A. I )egrce. 
By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M. A., late Rector of Glaston, Rut¬ 
land, and Fellow and Senior Bursar of St. Peter’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. New Edition, carefully Revised. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Smith (Charles).— Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Globe 8vo. 4J. 6 d. 

In this work the author hat entlcavourcd to explain the principles of Algebra in as 
simple a manner as possible for the beneiit of beginners, bestowing great care upon 
the explanations and proofs of the fondamcntal operations and rules. 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, Crown 8vo. 

[In the press, 

Todhunter. —Works by L Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

** Mr. 'I’odhunter is chiefly known to Students of Mathematics as the author of a 
serks ot admirable mathematicai text*books. which possess the rare qualities of being 
clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, tj’pographical or other.”— Saturday 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 61/. 
ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. loj. 6 d. 


EUCLID, & ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

Constable.— GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BE¬ 
GINNERS. By Samuel Constable. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
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Cuthbertson.— EUCLIDIAN geometry. By Francis 

CuTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathcmaticiil Master of the 
City of London School. Extra fcap. Svo. 4J. 6ti. 

Dodgson. —Works by Chari.es L. Dohgson, M.A., Student and 
late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 

EUCI.ID. BOOKS I. AND 11. Fourth Edition, with words sub¬ 
stituted for the Algebraical Symbols used in tlie First Edition. 
Crown Svo. 2f. 

*** ’I'lic text of tliis Edition lias jicen asccrtniiu d, by counting the words, to be 
/m i/iau of tliat contiimed in the ordinary editions. 

KVCUV AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Eagles.— constructive geometry of 1'L.\NE 

CURVES. By T, H. Emiees, M.A., Instructor in (.Jcomctrical 
Drawing, and Lecturer in Arcliiteclure at the Royal Indian Eu. 
ginccring College, Cooper’s Hill. With numerous Examples. 
Crown 8vo. 12s.. 

Hall and Stevens.— a text book OF EUCLID’S 

ELEMENTS. IncluiUng alternative Proofs, togethcrwithadditional 
"I'lieorcms and Exercises, classilied and arranged. By H. S. 
IIai.l, M.A., formerly Scholar of Cliri-t’s College, Cambridge, 
and F. 11 . Stevens, M.A., formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, 
Oxford: Masters of the Military and Engineining Side, Clifton 
College. Globe Svo. r.irt I., containing Books 1. and II. 2s. 

Halsted.— THE EI.KMENTS OF GEOMETRY, By Georbe 
Bruce Hausted, 1‘Mfessor of Pure and Ai)plicd Mathematics 
in the Univcriiiy of Texas. Svo. 12^. 6«/. 

Kitchener.— A geometrical note-book, containing 

Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing 2’rcparatory to the Study 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By K, E. Kitchener, 
M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar School, Newcastle, Stafford-. 
shire. New Edition. 410. 2r. 

Mault .—NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 
Classe.s. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical works of Ed. Lagout. By x\. Mault. iSmo. if. 
Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, I2f. 6 d. 

Snowball.— THE elements of plane and spheri¬ 
cal TRIGONOMETRY. By J, C. Snowball, M.A. Four- 
teeenth Edition. Crown Svo. Js . 6a'. 

Syllabus of Plane Geometry (corresponding to Euclid, 
Books I.—VI.). Prepared by the Arsociation for the Improve¬ 
ment of Geometrical Teaching. New Editiom Crown Svo. ij. 
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Todhunter.— THE elements OF EUCLID. For the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. By I. TonHimTER, M. A., F.K.S., D.Sc., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, igino. y 6rf. 
KEV TO EXERCISES IN EUCLID. Crown Svo. 6s. 6r/. 
Wilson (J. M.).— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. BOOKS 

I. —V. Containing the .Sulijects of Enclid’s first Six Boohs. Fol¬ 
lowing the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. By the Rev. 
T. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Beasley.— AN elementary treatise on plane 

TRIGONOMETRY. With Extimples. By R. D. Bkasley, 
M.A. Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo, y !. 6d . 
Lock. —Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, A.ssistant 
Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics, of Gonvillc and Caius College, 
Cambriilge ; late Assistant-Master at Eton. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as far .as the Solution of 
Triangles. Globe Svo. 2 j. 61I . 

ELKMENfARY TRIGONOMI-ITRY. Fourth Edition (in this 
edition the chapter on log.arithms has been carefully revised). 
Globe Svo. 4s . 6d , 

Mr. K. J. Kf>»Tii writes:—“Ttis an able treatise. It tabes the difficulties of the 
subject one at a lime, and so leads the young Ktudunl easily along.'* 

niGHKR TRIGONOMKTRY. Globe Svo. 45. dd . 

Both Parts complete in One Volume. Globe Svo. 'js. 6d, 

(See also under Arithmetic.) 

M'Clelland and Preston.— a TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. With numerous Examples. By Wii.i.iam 

J. M'Clelland, Sch.B.A., Principal of the Incorporated Society’s 
.School, Santry, Dublin, and Thomas Preston, Sch.B.A. In 
Two Piirts. Crown Svo. Part 1 . To the End of Solution of 
Triangles, 4.?. 6 d . Part IL, 5r. 

Todhunter.— Works by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
late of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. iSmo. is . 6 d . 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crorvn Svo. 
Si. 6 d . 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Sclio-ds and Colleges. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. 51. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown Svo. lOr. 6 d. 
A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. - New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. 4?. 6 d . 

(See also under Arithmetic and Meusurntion, Algebra, and Ilisher 
Mathematics.) 
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HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Airy. —WorksbySirCl.B. Airy, K.C.H,, formerly A.slronomer-Royal. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON I’ARTIAL WEEERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the IRcof SUldciUs in the Univer¬ 
sities. With Diagrams. Sccoiiil lulition. Crown Svo. S^. 6'/- 

ON THE ALGEiiRAlCAL AND NUMERICAI. THEORY 
OK ERRORS OK OHSERVATIONS AND THE COMHI- 
NATION OK OHSERVATIONS. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown Svo. 6i. (ni. 

Alexander (T.).— ELEMENTARY APri.IED mechanics. 

lleiiig the simpler and more prnelical Cases of Stress and .Strain 
wr.'Ught out individually from first principles hy means of Elemen¬ 
tary Siathematics. Uy T. Ai-EXANOKr, C.E., Professor of Civil 
Enginecriog in tint Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, 
Japan. Part I. Crown Svo. 4s, (id, 

Alexander and Thomson.— elementary applied 
MECHANICS. Hy Thomas ALiiXA.vnp, C.K, Profes-or of 
Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, Jajian ; 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C.E., I’.Sc., Professor of 
Enginceiing at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. Trans¬ 
verse Stress. Crown Svo. lor. (hI. 

Boole.— THE CAl.CULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
By G. Boole, D.C.L., F. U.S., late Professor of Mathematics in 
the Queen's University, Ireland. Third Edition, revised hy 
J. F. Moulton. Crown Svo. tor. &/. 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 
with Solutions:— 

1875—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Greenhill, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Sr. 6if. 

1878—SOr.UTTONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. By 
the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners. Edited hy J. W. L. 
Glaishek, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. I2J. 

Carll.— A TREATISE ON THE CALCUI.US OF VARIA¬ 
TIONS. Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as 
Illustrating, its Principles to the Reader hy means of Problems, 
and Designed to present in all Important Particulars a Complete 
View of the Present State of the Science. By Lewis Buffett 
Carll, A. M. Demy Svo. 2ir. 

Cheyne.— AN ei.ementary treatise on the plan¬ 
etary THEORY. ByC. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Wah a Collection of problems. Third Edhion, Edited by Rev. 
A, Freeman, M.A., F.R.A.S. Crown Svo. 7r. &f. 
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Christie.— A COLLICCTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS; 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by I lorner’s Method. By Jamks 
R. CliRlS'i'lE, F.R.S., Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Crown 8vo. 8r. &/. 

Clausius.— MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. loj. W. 

Clifford.— THE ET.EMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction 
to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. 
K. Clifford, F.R..S., late Professor of Applied Mathemalias and 
Mech.anicsat University College, London. Parti.—KINEMATIC. 
Crown 8vo. ^s. M. 

Cockshott and Walters.— geometrical conics. 

An Elementary Treatise. D".awn up in accordance with the 
.Syllabus issued by the Society for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. By A. CoCKsiiorr, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton; and Rev. F. B. Wai.ters, M. A., Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Principal of King William’s 
College, Lsle of Man. With Diagnams. Crown 8vo. 

[In the frees 

Cotterill.— applied mechanics : an Elementary General 

Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By 
James II. Cotterill, F.R.S., Associate Member of the Council 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, Associ.ate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Professor of Applied Mechanics in 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Medium 8vo. i8r. 

Day (R. E.)— electric light arithmetic. By R. E. 

Day, M.A., Evening Lecturer in Esiicriniental Physics at King’s 
College, I.ondon. Pott Svo. 2r. 

Drew.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. 
By W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. 5f. 

Dyer.— EXERCISES in analytical geometry. Com¬ 
piled and arrangetl by J. M. Dyer, M.A., .Senior Mathematical 
Master in the Classical Department of Cheltenham College. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 41. td. 

Eagles. —CONSTRUCTIVE geometry of PLANE 
CURVES. ByT. H. Eaoles, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical 
Drawing, and Lecturer in Architecture at the Royal Indian En¬ 
gineering College, Cooper’s HilL With numerous Examples. 
Crown Svo. jzr. 
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Edgar J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.). —note-eook ON 
TRACTICAI, SOUD OR DESCKinTVR GEOMETRY. 
Containing ProlJems with help for Solmions. UyJ. H. Kdoar, 
M.A., Lecturer on Mcchaincal Drawing at the Roy.il School of 
Mines, and G. S. Pritchard. Fourih Edition, revised by 
Arthur Meeze. Globe 8vo. 4r. 

Edwards.— the differential CAT.CULU.S. With Ap¬ 
plications and numerous Exami)les. An lilcmcntary Treatise by 
JoSEi’H Edwards, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Crowti 8 vo. lot. (xl, 

Ferrers. —Works by the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Master of 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. 

AN la.EMl-.NTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO- 
ORDINATliS, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory 
of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6f. (ul. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL IIAR- 
MONIES, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM. Crown 8vo. ys. 6i/, 

Forsyth.— A TREATISE ON DIFI'ERENTIAL EQUA¬ 
TIONS. By Andrew Russeu. E'orsyth, M.A., F.R..S., Fellow 
and A.ssistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. I4r. 
Frost —Worlis by Percivai. Frost, M. A., D Sc., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Mathematical Lecturer at 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By 
Percival Frost, M.A. Svo. la 
SOLID GEOMETRY. Third Edition. Demy Svo. idr. 

HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the Thml 
Edition of SOLID GEOMETRY. Svo. Ss. bd. 

Greaves.— A treatise on elementary statics. By 

John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathemiitical Lecturer of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6 j. 6 ./. 

Greenhill.— differential and integral cal¬ 
culus. With Applications. By A. G. Greenhill, M.A., 
Professor of M.athematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 
Woolwich, and Examiner in Mathematics to the University of 
Loudon. Crown Svo. yr. fxi. 

Hemming.— AN elementary treatise on the 
differential and integral calculus, for Uie 

Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
P'ellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. Svo. gr. 

Ibbetson.— THE mathematical theory of PER. 

FECTLY ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a short account of Viscous 
Fluids. An Elementary Treatise. By William John Iubetson, 
B.A., F.K.A.S.,, Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Svo. [In tke^nu. 
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Jellett Qohn H.).— a treatise on the theory of 

FRICnON. I!y jollN 11 . JliLLETT, B.D., Provost of Trinity 
Collct;c, DuUin; I’rcsiilunt of tlie Royal Irish Academy. Svo. 
8s. 6,/. 

Johnson. —Worki; by Wili.iam Woolsey Johnson, Profes.sor of 
Malhenmtics at the U.S. Nav.al Academy, AnndjxJis, Maryland. 
INTEGRAL CAI.CULU.S, an lUemeutary Trcalisc on the; 

Founded on the Method of Rates or Muxions. iJenty 8vo. 8s. 
CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6 i 4 

Jones.— EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. E. Jones, n..Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University Colle^^e, Aberystwyth. Fcap. 
8vo. [/« /re/arafwti^ 

Kelland and Tait.— introduction to (juater. 

NIONS, with nuuicrotis examples. By P. KeI-LAKD, M.A., 
K. R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A., Profe-sors in the Ikiiartin'-nt of 
M.alhem.atics in the Univer.sity of Edinhurgh. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. "js. 6ii. 

Kempe,— HOW to draw a straight LINE: a Lecture 
on Linkages. By A. B. Remi'E. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Ij. {Nature Series,) 

Kennedy.— THE mechanics OK machinery. By a. 

B. \V. Kknnkdy, M.lnst.C.E., Professor of Kngineering and 
Mcclianical Tcchuolovy in University College, London. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. I2s. td, 

Knox.— differential cai.culus for beginners. 

By Alexander Knox. Fcap. Svo. 3r. 61/. 

Lock.— DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. By the Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A., Author of “Trigonometry,” “Arithmetic for 
Schools,” &c. Globe Svo. (See also under Aritiimktic and 
Trigonometry). [In the press. 

Lupton.— CHEMICAL arithmetic. With 1,200 Examples. 
By Sydney LunoN, M.A., F.C.S., F.I.C., formerly Assistant 
^Master in Harrow School. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4 l ( xi , 
Macfarlane.— PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 
Macfarlane, M..A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Examiner in Mathematics 
to the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. "js. (ul. 
MacGregor.- KINEMATICS AND DYNAMIC.S. An Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise. By J. G. MacGregor, Professor of Physics 
in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Cr. Svo. [/« the press. 

Merriman.— atextbook of the method OF I.EAST 
SQUARES. By Mansfield Merriman, Professor of Civil 
Engineering at Lehigh University, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, &c. Demy Svo. Sr. 6 i 4 
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Millar.— ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
J.B. Millar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in Owens 
College, Manchester. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Milne.— WEEKLY problem PAPERS. With Notes intended 
for the use of stuclems preparing for Mathematical Scholarships, 
and for the Junior Members of the Universities who are reading 
for Mathematical Honours. By the Rev. John J. Milne, M.A., 
formerly Second Master of Heversham Grammar School. Pott 8 vo. 

4r. 6i/. 

SOLUTIONS TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. By the 
same Author. Crown 8 vo. lOs. 6ii. 

COMPANION TO “WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS.” By 
the same Author. Crown 8 vo. \_Near!y ready. 

Muir.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI¬ 
NANTS. With graduated sets of Examples. For use in 
Colleges and ScImcjIs. By Titos. Muir, M.A., P'.R.S.E., 
Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 
8 vo. 7 i. 6d. 

Parkinson.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ME- 
CllANICS. P'or the Use of the Junior Classes at the University 
and the Higher Cla.s.ses in Schools. By S. Parkinson, D.D., 
F.R.S., Tutor and Fnclector of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With a Collection of Examples. Sixth Edition, revised. Crown 
8 vo. gs. 6d. 

Pirie.— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. G. 
I’lKlE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Professor of Mathematies in the University of Aberdcein 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Puckle,— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Solution; especially desiraed for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. PucKLE, M.A. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8 vo. "js. 6d. 

Reuleaux,— THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. Out¬ 
lines of a Theory of Machines. By Frof&s.sor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8 vo. 21 s. 

Rice and Johnson.— differential CALCULUS, an 

Elementary Treatise on the ; Founded on the Method of Rates or 
Fluxions. By John Minot Rice, Professor of Mathematics in 
the United States Navy, and William Woolsey Johnson, Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics at the United States Naval Academy. 
Third l^Iition, Revised and Corrected. Demy Svo. ifo. 
Abridged ^ition, &r. • 
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Robinson.— treatise on marine surveying. Pre- 

pared for the use of younger Naval Officers. VVitli Questions for 
Examinations and Exercises principuliy Irom the Papers of the 
Uoyal Naval College. Willi the results. By Kev. John 1.. 
Robinson, Chaplain and Instructor in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. p, 6 (/. 

CONTENTS.—Symbols used in Charts and Surveying—The Construction and Use 
of Scales—Laying off Angles—Fixing Positions Angles — Charts and Chan- 
Drawing—Instruments and Observing — l)a.se Lines—Tnangulation—Levelling- 
Tides and /Tidal^ Observations—Soundtugs—Chron'meters—Meridian Distances 
—Method of Plotting a Survey—Miscellaneous Exercises—Index. 

Routh •—Works by Edward John Routh, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of tbe University of I.on<lon, Hon, Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF 
RIGID BODIES. With numerous Examples. Fourth and 
enlarged Edition. Two Vols. Svo. Vol. I.—Elementary Parts. 
I4f. Vol. 11 .—The Advanced Parts. I4r. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN .STATE OF MOTION, PAR¬ 
TICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adams’ Prize Essay for 
1877. 8vo. Ss. (id. 

Smith (C.) . — Worlis by Charles Smith, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

CONIC .SECTION.S. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. Is. 6 d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. ^s. (id. (See ali-o under 

Tail and Steele.— a treatise on dynamics of a 

PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait 
and Mr. Steele. Fifth Edition, rcvistsl. Crown Svo. lar. 
Thomson.— A TREATISE ON THE MOTION OF VORTEX 
RINGS. An Essay to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 
1882 in the University of Cambridge. By J. J. Thomson, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the University. With Diagrams. Svo. ' 6 t. 
Todhunter.— Works by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

** Mr. Todhunter is chiedy known to students of Mnttiemstics as the author of a 
series of admirable mathematical text-books, which possess the ran qualities of being 
clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, typographical and other,**— 
Satusdav Review. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. l8mo. 4r. 6 d. 

KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Crown Svo. 6 t. 6 d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 
EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown Svo. Js. 6 d. 
PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight 
line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crotvn Svo. yr. 6 d. 
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Todhunter.— KEY TO CONIC SECTIONS. By C. W. 
Bourne, M. A. Head Master of the College, Inverness. Crown 
8vo. [/»»the frees. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6rf. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CAI.CULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. W'ith numerous Examples. New Pidition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. tor. 6 d. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. /^s. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. New Edition, 
revised by Professor J. D. liVEEETT, P'.R.S. Crown 8vo. 

[/«the fress, 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the time of Paseal to that of Lapkee. 
8vo. l8f. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAT. THEORIES OF 
ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH, 
from the time of Newton to tli.at of Lapkee. 2 vols. Svo. 2 ^s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE’S, LAME’S, 
AND BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. CroWn Svo. lot. 6,/. 

(See also under Arithmetic andM.nsurathn, Algebra, and Trigonometry .) 

Wilson (J. M.).— SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SEC. 
TIONS. With Appendices on Transversals .and Harmonic Division. 
P'or the U.se of Schools. By Rev. Jf. M. Wilson, M.A. Ilead 
Master of Clifton College. New Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 3J. 6</. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers, for Admission into 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, iS8o—18S4 inclusive. 
Crown Svo. 3^. (id. 

Wolstenholme.— MATHEMATICAL problems, on Sub¬ 
jects included in the First and Second Divisions of the Scherlule of 
subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination, 
Devised and arnanged by Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College. New Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo. i8r. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USE OF SEVEN- 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By the same Author. \Jn preparation. 
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SCIENCE. 

(i) Natural Philosophy, (2) Astronomy, (3) 
Chemistry, (4) Biology, (5) Medicine, (6) Anthro¬ 
pology, (7) Physical Geography and Geology, (8) 
Agriculture. 

NATURAL, PHILOSOPHY. 

Airy. —Works by Sir G. B. Aiuy, K.C.B., formei-ly Astronomer- 
Koyal. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. Wiih 
the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo 9J 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. Crown Svo. Qr. (ul. 
GRAVITA'ITON: an Elementary Explanation of the Principal Per 
turbations in the Solar System. Second Edition, Crown Svo, ^s, M. 

Alexander (T.).—ei,e'me:ntaky applied mechanics. 

Being the simpler and more practical Ca.ses of Stress and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of Ele¬ 
mentary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, C.E., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, 
Japan. Crown 8vo. P.art I. 4s. (id. 

Alexander — Thomson. — elementary applied 
MECHANICS. By Thomas Alexander, C.E., Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperial Collegeof Engineering, Tokei, Japan: 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C.E., B.Sc., Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part If. Trans¬ 
verse Stress ; upwards of 150 Diagrams, and 200 Examples 
carefully worked out; new and complete method for finding, at 
every ^int of a beam, the amount of the greatest bending 
moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads 
fixed relatively to one another—;.^., the wheels of a locomotive; 
continuous beams, &c,, &c. Crown Svo. lui. (d. 

Ball (R. S,).— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
By Sir R. S. Ball, M.A., Astronomer Royal for Ireland. 
Cheaper Issue. Royal Svo. loi. 

Bottomley.— FOUR figure mathematical tables 

FOR physical calculation. By J. T. Bottomley, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., Demonstrator in Experimental Physics in the 
University of Glasgow. Svo. [In the press. 

Chisholm. —THE science of weighing and 

MEASURING. AND THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE 
and WEIGHT. By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6d. (Nature Series). 
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Clausius.— MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter, R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. lor. (>d. 

Cotterill.— APPLIED MECHANICS: an Eilemenlary General 
Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By 
James H. Cotterill, F.R.S., Associate Member of the Council 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, Associate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Professor of Applied Meclianicsin 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Medium Svo. iSr. 

Cumming.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 
ELECTRICITY. By Linn.«us Gumming, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
8.t. 6d. 

Daniell.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSICS. By Alfred Daniell, M.A., LL.B., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., late Lecturer on I’hy.dcs in the School of Medicine, 
Edinburgh. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Medium Svo. 2U. 

Day.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. Day, 
M.A., Evening Lecturer in Experimental Physics at King’s 
College, Ixindon. Pott Svo. 21. 

Everett.— UNITS and physical constants. By J. D. 
Everett, M.A., D.C.L, F.R.S, F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Queen’s College, Belfast. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. $s. 

Gray.— ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. By Andrew Gray, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Profe.ssor of Physics in the University College of North Wales. 
Crown Svo. [NriV Edition in the press. 

Grove.— A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIAN.S. 
(a.d. 1450—1SS6). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal 
College of Music, &c. Demy Svo. , 

Vols. I., II., and III. Price 2IJ. each. 

Vol. I. A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. II. IMPROPERIA to 
PLAIN SONG. Vol. HI. PLANCHE TO SUMER IS 
ICUMEN IN. Demy Svo. cloth, with Illustrations in Music 
Type and Woodcut. Also published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., 
Parts XIX—XXL, price Jr. (td. each. Parts XV., XVI., price yr. 
Parts XVII., XVIII., price ^s. 

“ Dr. Grove's Dictionuy will he a boon to every intelligent lover of music.'’— 
Saturdav Review. 

Huxley.— introductory primer of science. By T, 

H. Huxley, F.R.S., &c. iSino. \s. 
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Ibbetson.— THE mathematical theory of per¬ 
fectly ELASTIC SOLID.S, with a Short Account of Viscous 
Fluids. An Elementary Treatise. By William John Ibbetson, 
B.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Schol?''of Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

[j» the press, 

Jones.— EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. E. JoNE.s, B.Sc. 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Aberystwyth. E'eap. 8vo. 

[/« preparation. 

Kempe.— now TO draw a straight line; a Lecture 
on Linkages. By A. B. Kempe. With Illusti'atioas. Crown 
Svo. IS, (id. (Nature Series,) 

Kennedy.— THE mechanics of machinery. By a. b. 

W. Kennedy, M.lnst.C.E., ProfessorofEngiiiecringand Mechani¬ 
cal Technology in University College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. I2r. &/. 

Lang.— experimental physics. By P. R. Scott Lang, 

M.A.,®’rofcssor of Mathematics in the University of St. Andrews. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. [/« the press. 

Lupton.— NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN 
elementary science. By Sydney Lopton, M.A,. 
F.C.S., F.I.C., Assistant Master at Harrow School. Extra forp. 
Svo. 2r. (>d. 

Macfarlane.— PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 
Macfaklane, D.Sc., Examiner in M.alhematics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. yr. 6t/. 

Maegregor.— KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise. By J. G. Macgeegor, M.A., Professor of 
Physics in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. [/« the press. 

Mayer. —sound : a Scries of Simple, Entertaining, and Inex¬ 
pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Profe.ssor of Physics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous 
lUttStraRons. Crown Svo. 3r. bd. (Nature Series.) 

Mayer and Barnard.— light : a Series of Simple, Enter¬ 
taining, and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, 
for the Use of Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. 
Barnard. .With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
(Nature Series.) 

Newton.— PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburne. 4to, cloth. 3ir. 6 d. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON’S PRIN- 
CIPIA. With Notes and Illustrations. Also a Collection of 
Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newton’s Methods. 
By PEKCtVAL Frost, M.A. Third Edition. Svo. 12s, 
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Parkinson.— A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, 
D.D., F.R.S., Tutor and I’rsclector of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lor. 6i/. 

Perry. —STEAM. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By 
John Pkrry, C.E., Whitworth Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, Profe-ssor of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mech¬ 
anics at the Technical College, P'insbury. With numerous Wood- 
cuts and Numerical Examples andExercises. l8mo. ^s.Od. 

Ramsay.— EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL 
THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. By Wihiam Ramsay, Ph.U., 
rrofe.-sor of Chemistry in University College, Bristol, Pott 8vo. 
2r. Cti, 

Rayleigh.— THE THEORY OF SOUND. ByLoRDRAYt.EiGH, 
M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8vo. Vol. I. I2J. 6rf. Vol. II. I2J. 6 il. [Vol. III. in the press. 

Reuleaux.— THE kinematics of MACHIN^Y. Out. 

lines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. keuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by I’rofcssor A. B. W. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2IJ. 

Roscoe and Schuster.-SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Lectures 
delivered in 1868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London. 
]!y .Sir Henry E. Roscoe, I-L-D., F.R.S., formerly Professor of 
Chemistry ill the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
Fourth Edition, revised and considerably enlarged by the Author 
and by Arthur Schuster, F.R.S., Ph.D., Professor of Applied 
M.ithcinatics in the Owens College, Victoria University. 
With Appendices, numerous Illustrations, and Plates. Medium 
8vo. 2 IJ. 

Shann.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M. A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4;. 

Spottiswoode.— POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late 
W. Spottiswoode, F.K.S. With many Illustrations. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. y. 6ii. (Nattere Serus.) 

Stewart (Balfour). —Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural;Philosophy in the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. 

PRIMER' OF PHYSICS. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition, with Questions. l8mo. is. (Science Primers.) 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHY.SICS. With iiumerons 
Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebula. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cy. 6d. 

QUESTIONS ON BALFOUR STEWART’S ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Prof. Thomas H. C ore, Owens 
College, Manchester. Tcap. 8vo. 2 S, 
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Stewart and Gee.— ELEMENTARY practical phy¬ 
sics, LESSONS IN. By Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 
and W. IlAl.DAME Gee, B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 6 j-. 

Part II.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGN ETISM. y^^earIy rtadv. 

Part HI.—OPTICS, HEAT, AND SOUND. [/« triparatim. 

A SCHOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By the 
same Authors. 

Part I.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. [/« the press. 

Stokes. —ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett I^ecturcs, delivered in 
Aberdeen in 1883 -1884. By George Gabrtel Stokes, M.A., 
P.R.S., &e.. Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucadan Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. First Course. 
On the Naturf. of Light.— Second Course. On Light as 
A Means of Investigation. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. each. 

[ Third Course in the press. 

Stone.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND. BJ 
W. H. Stone, M.D. With Illustrations. i8mo. 3.^. 6d. 

Tait— HEAT. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., formerly 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Naturd 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 6f. 

Thompson.— ei,ementary lessons in electricity 

AND MAGNETISM. By Rilvanus P. Thomfson, Principal 
and Professor of Physics in the Technical College, r'insbury. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 41. fid. 

Thomson.— ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, RE¬ 
PRINTS OF PAPERS ON. By Sir William Thomson, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Second Edition. Medium Svo. iSr. 

THE MOTION OF VORTEX RINGS, A TREATISE ON. 
An Essay to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 1882 in 
the University of Cambridge. By J. J. Thomson, Fellow of 
'Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University. With Diagrams. Svo. dr. 

Todhunter— NATURALPHII.OSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. 

Part I. The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. l8mo. 31. 6 d. 

Turner.- HEAT AND electricity, a COLLECTION OF 
EXAMPLES ON. By H. H. Turner, B.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 2J. 6 d. 

Wright (Lewis). — LIGHT -, A COURSE OF EXPERI 
MENTAL OPTICS, CHIEFLY WITH THE LANTERN. 
By I.EWis Wright. With nearly 200 Engravings and Coloured 
Plates. Crown Svo. Js. 6d. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Airy.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With lIlustrationB by Sit 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Koyal. New Kditioii. 
iSmo. 4(. (>d, 

Forbes.— 'I'RANSIT OF Venus. By G. Foruks, M.A., 
Profewior of Natural Philosophy in the Aiidersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown Svo. y.bd, (Nalurt Scries.) 
Godfray. —Woiks by Huoit Godkrav, M.A., M.athematiciU 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of College.? and 
Schools. Fourth Edition. Svo. I2r. 6/ 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
.Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 5.1. 6<f. 

Lockyer. —Works by J. Nor.man Lockyer, F.R.S. 

PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. With numerous lllndrati ms. 

New Edition. iSmo. if. (Science I^imers.) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Coloured 
Diagram of the Sirectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebnlm, and 
numerous Illustrations. New Fklition. F'eap. Svo. er. 6 J. 
QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John Forbes- 
Robertson. i8mo, cloth limp is. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Withlllust. Demy Svo. Mr. 
Newcomb.— POPU 1 .AR astronomy. By S. Newcomb, 
I.L.D., Professor U.S. Naval Ob.tcrvatory. With 112 1 llusti-ations 
and 5 Maps of the Stars. .Second Edition, revised. Svo. iSf. 
“It is unlike anything else of its kind, and will be of more u.se in circulating a 
knowledge of Astronomy than nine.tcnths of the books which have anpeared on the 
subject of late years.”—S aturdav Ri- view. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Armstrong.— a MANUAL of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Henry Armstro.ng, P 1 i.U.,_F.R,.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the City and Guilds of London Technied Institute. Crown Svo. 

[y» preparation. 

Cohen.— THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Julius B. 
Cohen, Ph.D., Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry in the Owens 
College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe. 
Fcap. Svo. [In the press. 

Cooke.— ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL PHYSICS. By Josiah 
P. Cooke, Junr., Erving Piofessorof Chemistry and Mineralogy 
in Harvard University. Fourth Edition. Royal Svo. 2lf. 

Fleischer.— A system of volume'i’kic analysis. 

Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the Second German 
Edition by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.K.S.E. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 71. &/. 
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Frankland.— agricultural chemical analysis, 

A Handbook of. By Percv Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and 
Demonstrator of Practical and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington Museum. Founded upon Leitfadm fiir die AgricuUure 
Chemiche Analyse, von Dr. F. Krocker. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Jones. —Works by Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical 
Master in the Grammar Scliool, Manchester. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TlCAl. CHEMISTRY. With Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
P'.R.S., and Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

QUES TIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems and 
Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chcinistiy. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 

Landauer.— BLOWPIPE analysis. By J. Landauer. 
AulhorLsed English Edition by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6 d. 

Lupton.— ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 
1,200 Problcm.s. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., P’.C.S., F.I.C., 
formerly Assistant-Master at Harrow. Second Edition, Revised 
and Abridged. Fe.ap. 8vo. 41. 6.f. 

Muir.— practical chemistry for medical STU- 

dents. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. Svo. u. 6 <f. 

Muir and Wilson. —the elements OF THERMAL 
CHEMISTRY. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow and Prmlcctor of Chemistry in Gonvillc and Caius College, 
Cambridge; Assisted by David Muir Wilson. 8 vo. 12s. 6d. 

Rem sen. —Works by Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

COMPOUNDS OF CARBON; or, Organic Chemistry, an Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of. Crown Svo. 6 s. 6d, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHEMISTRY 
(INORGANIC CHEMISTRY), Crown Svo. 6 s. 6d. 

Roscoe. —Works by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., formerly 
Professor of Chemistry in the Victoria University the Owens College, 
Manchester. 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. With numerous Illustr-ations. New 
Edition. With Questions. iSmo. is. (Science Primirs.) 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. With numerous Illustrations and Chromolitho 
of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and / Ikaline Earths, 
New Edition, Fcap, 8vo. 4;. 6 d. 

( 5 ri under Thorpe.) 
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Roscoe and Schorlemmer.— INORGANIC AND OR¬ 
GANIC CHEMISTRY. A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry. By Sir llENRY E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and 
I’rofessor C. ScitOKLEMMER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium Svo. 

Vols. I. and II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. I.—The Noti-Mctallic Elen\cnts. 2IJ. Vol. II. Part I.—• 
Metals. iSr. Vol. II. Part II.—Metals. iSs, 

Vol. III.-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS and their 
Derivatives, or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Three Parts. Parts I. and II. 2is. each. Part III. iSr. 

Schorlemnnei-.— A MANUAI, OF THE CHEMI.STRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE¬ 
MISTRY. By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Professor of Che- 
• iniatry in the Victoria University the Owens College, Manche.stcr. 
With Illustrations. Svo. 141. 

Thorpe.— A series of chemical problems, prepared 

with S[>ecial Reference to Sir H. E. Roscoe’s Le.ssons in Elemen¬ 
tary Chemistry, by T. E. TTioKfE, Ph.U., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Ni.rtnal School of Science, South Kensingtrn, 
adapted for the Preparation of Students for the Government, 
Science, and Society of Arts Examin.itions. With a Preface by Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. New Edition, with Key. iSino. 2s, 

Thorpe and Rucker.— a treatise ON CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS. By T. E. Tiiori-e, Ph.D., F.R.S. Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science, and Professor A. W. 
Rucker. Illustrated. Svo. \Iu preparation. 

Wright.— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc., &c., 
I.ccturer on Chemistry in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 
Extra feap. Svo. 3r. (id. 


BIOLOGY. 

Allen.— ON THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS, as Illustrated in 
the British Flora. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. y.iid. (Nature Serits.) 

Balfour.- A TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRY- 
OLOGY. By F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrationa. 
.Second Edition, reprinted without alteration from the First 
Edition. In 2 vols. *Svo. Vol. I. iSr. Vol. IL 21s. 
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Balfour and Ward.— a general text BOOK OF 

BOTANY. By Isaac Bayley Balfour, F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Oxford, and II. Marshall Ward, 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, and Professor of Botany 
in the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Svo. 

[/» preparation. 

Bettany.— FIRST lessons in practical BOTANY. 

By G. T. Bettany, M.A., F.L.S., formerly Lecturer in Botany 
at Guy’s Hospital Medical School. iSmo. is. 

Bower—Vines.— A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUC¬ 
TION IN BOTANY. By F. O. Bower, M.A., E.I..S., 
Professor of Botany in the Lniivcrsily of Glasgow, and Sydney 
H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by W. T. Tiiiselton 
Dyer, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kcw. 

Part I.—I’IIANEROGAMAJ —PTERinOlTIYTA. Crosvn 
Svo. 6 s. \I'art }l. in preparati. n. 

Darwin (Charles).— memorial NOTICES ofciiarles 

DARWIN, F.R.S., &c. By Thomas Henry Iltixi.EV, F.R.S., 
G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., Auciiiiiald Gf.ikie, F.R.S., and 
W. T. Tiiiselton Dyer, F.R.S. Rejirinted from Nature. 
With a Portrait, engraved by C. H. JEENS. Crown Svo. 
2 r. 6 d. (.Nature Scries.) 

Fearnley.— A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. 
By Dr. W. Fearnlev. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

[In the press. 

Flower and Gadow.— an INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OSTEOLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. By William Henry 
Flower, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Natural History De¬ 
partments of the British Museum, late Hunterian Professor of 
Comparative Aniitomy and Physiology in the Roytil College of 
Surgeons of England. With numaous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Revised with the assistance of Hans Gadow, Ph.D., 
M.A., Lecturer on the Advanced Morphology of Vertebrates and 
Strickland Curator in the University of Cambridge. Crown Svo. 
lor. 6 d. 

Foster. —Works by Michael Foster, M.D., Sec. R.S., Professor 
of Physiology in the Universily of Cambridge. 

PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY, With numerous Illustrations. 
New Edition. iSmo. ir. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, revised. Svo. 21/. 
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Foster and Balfour.— the elements of embry¬ 
ology. By Michael Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Sec. K.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late Francis M. Balfour, 
M.A., LL.D., F.K.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Animal Morphology in the University. Second 
Edition, revised. Edited by Adam Sedgwick, M.A., Fellow 
and A.ssislant Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Walter 
Heai'E, Demonstrator in the Morphological Laboratory of the 
University of Cambridge. With Illnstrations. Crown 8vo. loi. 6 J. 

Foster and Langley.— a COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Michael Foster, 
M.I)., Sec. R.S., &c., and J. N. Langley, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Js. 6J. 

Gamgee —a text-book of the physiological 

CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL BODY. Including an 
Account of the Chemical Changes occurring in Disease. By A. 
Gamgee, M.D., F.K.S., formerly Professor of Phy.dology in the 
Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
.With Illustratioas. Vol. I. l8r. {Vol. II, inthtpress. 

Gray.— STRUCTURAT. BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which are added 
the principles of Taxonomy and Phytogra|ihy, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Professor Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo. lor. 6 (f. 

Hooker.— Works by Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., M.D., 
F.R.S., D.C.L. 

PRIMER OF BOTANY. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. \s. {Science Primers.) 

THE STUDENT’S FLORA OK THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Third Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. lor. 6 d, 

Howes.— AN ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howes, Assistant Professor of Zoology, 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines. With a 
Preface by Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. Royal 4to. i+r. 

Huxley. —Works by Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. 

INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. iSmo. is. 
{Sdence Primers.) 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 
Illusiralions. New Edition Revised. Feap. 8vo. 41. &/. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. New Edition. l8mo. ir. (sd. 

• Huxley and Martin.— a COURSE OF practical IN- 
STRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Thomas 
Henry Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition,-revis^ Crown 8vo. 6r. 
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Kane.-— EUROPEAN LUTPERFLIES, A HANDBOOK OF 
By W. F. De ViS-MES Kane, M.A., M.R.LA., Member of the 
Entomological Society of London, &c. With Copper Plate Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. loj. M. 

A LIST OF EUROPEAN RHOPALOCERA WITH THEIR 
VARIETIES AND PRINCIPAL SYNONYMS. Reprinted 
from the Handbook of European Butterjlks. Crown 8vo. is. 

Klein.— MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DLSEASE. An Infro- 
dnetion into the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E. 
Klein, M.D., F.R. .S,, Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physio- 
lo(^in the Medical School of St. Bartholomew ’s Hospital, London. 
With I2I Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA. By the Same. 
Crown 8vo. f/u preparation. 

Lankester. —Worlts by Professor E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 

A TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 8vo. [In preparation. 

DEGENERATION : A CHAPTER IN DARWINISM. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. {Nature Series.) 

Lubbock. — Worlfsby SiR lou.N Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.I- 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3r. 6d. 
(Ndinre Series.) 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
L.AT 10 N TO INSECTS. With numerous Illustrations. New- 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Nature Series). 

FLOWERS. FRUITS, AND LEAVES. With Illustrations, 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. (Nature Series.) 

M‘Kendrick.— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS RE¬ 
LATIONS TO MAN, By J. G. M’Kenurick, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. t2s. 6d. 

Martin and Moale.— on the dissection of verte¬ 
brate ANIMALS. By Professor H. N. Martin and W. A. 
Moale. Crown Svo. [In preparation, 

Mivart. —Works by St. Georc.e Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in 
Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. With upwards of 
400 Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 6r. 6d. 

THE COMMON FROG. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. jr. 6d. {Nature Series.) 

Muller.— THE FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS. By Pro¬ 
fessor Hermann Muller. Translated and Edited by D’Arcy 
W. Thompson, B.A., Professor of Biology in University College, 
Dundee. With a Preface by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Me^um Svo. 2ts. 
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Oliver. —Works by Daxiel Oliver, F.U.S., &c., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London, &e. 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANV. With uuinerous Ulus* 
trations. Extra fcap. Svt!. 6r. 6 ii. 

LESSONS IN ELEMEN'l'ARY BOTANV. With nearly 200 
Illustrations. New lidilion. Fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6 (i 

Parker.— A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY 
(VERTEBRAT. 4 ). By T. Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc. London, 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, New Zealand. 
With Ilhustration.-.. Crown Svo. 8.f. W. 

Parker and Bettany —the MORPHOLOGY OF THE 
SKULL. By Professor W. K. Parker, F.R.S., and G. T, 
Bettany. Illustrated. Crown Svo. lor. 6 J. 

Smith (W. G.)— DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN 
CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE CAUSED BY FUNGI. 
By Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., M.A.I.. Member ol the 
Scientific Committee R.H.S. With 143 New Illustrations drawn 
and engraved from Nature by the Author. P'cap. Svo. 41. 6 ti. 

Wiedersheim (Prof.).— elements OF THE com¬ 
parative ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. Ad.apted 
from the German of Robert Wiedersheim, Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy, and Director of the Institute of Human andComparative 
Anatomy in the University of P'reibiirg-in-Baden, by W. 
Newton Parker, Professor of Biology in the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire. tWith Additions by the 
Author and Translator. With Two Hundred and Seventy Wood¬ 
cuts. Medium Svo. I2r. CJ , 


MEDICINE. 

Brunton. —Wotks by T. Ladder Bkunton, M.D., D.Sc., 
E'.R.C.P., f'.R.S., Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia 
Medica at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Examiner in Materia 
Medica in the Univer.-ity of lajndon, in the Victoria Univeisity, 
and in the Royal College of Physicians, London; late Examiner 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, 
AND MATERIA MEDICA. Adapted to the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, by Francis H. Williams, M.D., Boston, 
Mass. Third Edition. Adapted to the New British Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, 1885. Medium Svo. 2ir. 

TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA : A Companion to the 
Materia Medica Museum. With Illustrations. New Edition^ 
Enlarged. Sro. lot. 6 d. 
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Hamilton.— A TEXT-BOOK OF PATIIOI.OGY. By I). J. 
Hamilton, Professor of Pathological Anatomy (Sir Erasmus 
Wilson Chair), University of Aberdeen. 8vo. [hi the press, 

Klein.— MICKO-OKGANISM-S and disease. An Intro¬ 
duction into the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E. 
Klein, M. D., K.K.S., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physio¬ 
logy in the Medical School of St. B.artholomew’s Hospital, London. 
With 121 lllustnations. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo Or. 

THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA. By the Same 
Author. Crown Svo. [/« preparation. 

Ziegler-Macalister.— TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. By Professor Ernst 
Ziegler of Tiihingen. Translated and Edited for English 
Students byDoNAl.l)MACALlSTKR, M.A.,M.D., B.Sc.,F.R.C.P., 
Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Physician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, and Teacher of Medicine in 
the University. With numerous llhistratious. Medium Svo. 

Part I.—GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Second 
Edition. 12s. (sd. 

Part I [.—SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Sections 
I.—VHI. Second Edition. izr.6i/. Sections IX.—XH. I2j. 61/. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Flower.- FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrate! in the 
Cu.stonis of Barbarous and Civilised Races. By Profes.sor 
Flower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
IS. &/. (Nature Series.) 

Tylor.— anthropology. An Introduction to the Study ot 
Man and Civilisation. By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. js, 6J, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY & GEOLOGY. 

Blanford.— the rudiments of physical geogra¬ 
phy FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; with a 
Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. Blanford, 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. Globe Svo, 2s.6d. 

Geikie. —Works by Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Director 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, formerly 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition, With Questions. iSmu. it. 
(Seience /timers.) 
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Geikie. —Works by Aschibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
[continued )— 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With numerous IllustratioTLs. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6 d, 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. is. 6d. 

PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. iSmo. is. [Scimee Primers.) 

CLASS BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With upwards of 200 New 
lliustrations. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With numerous lilustrations. 
Second Edition, Fifth Thou.sand, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. aSr. 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY., With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 6 d. 

(See also under History and Geography.) 

Huxley.— PHYSIOGRAPHY. An IntroducUon to the Study 
of Nature. By Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, and Coloured Plates. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

Phillips.— A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arthuk 
Phillips, F.R.S., V.P.G.S., F.C.S., M.In.st.C.E., Ancien ^ieve 
del’EcoIedes Mines, Paris ; Author of “A Manual of Metallurgy,” 
“ The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 251. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Frankland.— AGRICULTURAL chemical analysis, 
A Handbook of. By Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and 
Demonstrator of Practical and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington Museum. Founded upon Leit/aden fiir die Agriculture 
Ckemiche Analyse, von Dr. F. Krocker. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Smith (Worthington G.).— diseases OF field and 

GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE CAUSED BY 
FUNGI. By Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., M.A.I., 
Member of the Scientific Committee of the R.H.S. With 143 
Illustrations, drawn and engraved from Nature by the Author. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6 d. 

Tanner. —Works by Henry Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C., 
Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under the Government 
Department of Science; Director of Education in the Institute of 
Agriculture, South Kensington, Ixrndon; sometime Professor of 
Amcultural Science, University College, Aberystwilh. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF AGRI* 
CULTURAL PRACTICE. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 
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Tanner. —Works by Uemky Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C., &c. 
(continuei )— 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. i8mo. If. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. A Series of Reading 
Books for use in Elementary Schools. Prepared by Henry 
Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture, (td. 

II. Furlh» Steps in the Principles of Agriculture, if. 

III. Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture 
for the third stage, if. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Cossa.— GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Dr. Luigi Cossa, Professor in the University 
of Pavia. Translated from the Second Italian Edition. With a 
Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Fawcett (Mrs.). —Works by Milucent Garrett P'awcett:— 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUES¬ 
TIONS. Fourth Edition. iSino. 2f. 6d. 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. y. 

Fawcett.— A manual of political economy. By 

Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, revised, 
with a chapter on “ Stale Socialism and the Nationalisation 
of the Land,” and an Index. Crown 8vo. I2f. 

Jevons.— PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. 
If. (Science Primers.) 

Marshall.- THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. By A. 
Marshall, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni¬ 
versity of CamMdge, and Mary P. Marshall, late Lecturer at 
Newtiham Hall, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2f. 6d. 
Sidgwick.— THE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Professor Henry Sidgwick, M.A., LL.D., Knightbridjje 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, 
&c.. Author of “The Method of Ethics.” 8vo. i6f. 
Walker. —Works by Francis A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Author 
of “Money," “ Money in its Relation to Trade,” &c. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. lor. W. 

A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 
Sva 6 s. 6d. 

THE WAGES QUESTION. 8vo. 14s. 

MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Calderwood.— HANDBOOK OF moral PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Pwosophy, University of Edinburgh. NewEdititm. CrownSvo. 6f. 
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Clifford.— SEEING AND THINKING. By the late Professor 
W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. y, 6J. 
(Naturt Stria.) 

Jardine.— THE elements OF THE PSYCHOLOGV OF 
COGNITION. By the Rev. Robert Jardine, B.D., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Ex-Principal of the General Assembly’s College, Calcutta. 
Third Edition, revised and improved. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Jevons. —Works by the late W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., 
F.R.S. 

PRIMER OF LOGIC. New Edition. iSmo. ir. {Seitnce Primtrs,) 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC j Deductive and Induc¬ 
tive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
Ixigical Terms. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6<f. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientific Method. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6J. 
STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 
Keynes. —formal logic, studies and Exercises in. Including 
a Generalisation of Logical Processes in their application to 
Complex Inferences. By John Neville Keynes, M.A., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. icu. id. 
Kant—Max Muller.— CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. 
By Immanuel Kant. In commemoration of the Centenary of 
its first Publication. Translated into English by F. Max Muller. 
With an Historical Introduction by Ludwig N0IR& 2 vols. 
Deray 8vo, i6j. each. 

Volume 1 . HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Ludwig 
Noir£ ; &c., &c. 

Volume 11 . CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, translated by 
F. Max Muller. 

For the convenience of students these volumes are now sold separately. 
McCosh.— PSYCHOLOGY.—THE COGNITIVE POWERS. 
By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., President of Princeton 
College, Author of “ Intuitions of the Mind,” “ Laws of Discursive 
Thought,” &C. Crown Svo. is, id. 

Ray.— A TEXT-BOOK OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC FOR THE 
USE OF STUDENTS. By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lon. and Edin.), 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Second Edition. Globe Svo. 41. id. 

Sidgwick. —Works by Henry SidGwick, M.A., LL.D., Knight- 
bridge Professor of Moral • Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

THE METHODS OF ETHICS. Third Edition. Svo. 14X. A 
Supplement to the Second Edition, containing all the important 
Additions and Alterations in the Third Edition. Demy Svo. is, 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS, for English 
Readers. Crown ^vo. y. id. 
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Arnold (T.).--tHE second PUNIC war. Being Chapters 
from THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Thomas Arnold, 
D.D. Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 
Maps. Crown 8vo. Sr. 6i. 

Arnold (W. T.).— the roman system or provincial 

ADMINLSTRATION TO THE ACCESSION of CONSTAN¬ 
TINE THE GREAT. By W. T. Arnold, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
**Oiight to prove a valuable handbook to the student of ilomaa history.**— 
Guardian. 

Beesly.— stories FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. Beesly. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6/. 

Bryce.— THE holy roman empire. By James Bryce, 

p.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, and Regius Professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. Js. 6i. 
Buckland.— OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A Short 
Sketch for Schools. By Anna Buckland. i8mo. is. 
Buckley.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Arabella Buckley. Author of “ A Short History of Natural 
Science," &c. With Maps. Globe 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

Clarke.— CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.S. New Edition, with Eighteen 
Coloured Majjs. Fcap. 8vo. 3r. 

Dicey.— LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OK THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION. By A. V. Dicey, 
B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrislcr-at-Law; Vinerian Professor 
of English Law; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

Dickens’s DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, 1886-7. tSmo, sewed, is. 

Dickens’s DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE, 1886-7. i8mo, sewed, if. ’ 

Both books (Oxford and Cambridge) bound together in one volume. 
Cloth. 2f. 6d. 

Freeman. —Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, &c. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6f‘. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Crown 8vo. [/« pr/fiaration. 
METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. A Course of Lectures. 
8vo. lOf. M. 

THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Six 
l^tnra read in the University of Oxford in Trinity Term, 1885. 
With an Essay on Greek Citia under Roman Rule. 8vo. lor. 6 a. 
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Freeman.— Works by Edward a Freeman, D.C.L., &c. 

(contimied )— 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
lor. (>d. 

Content^ r'-The Mythical and Romantic Element} in Early English History— 
The Continuity of English History—The Relations between the Crown of 
England and Scotland—St. Thomas of Canterbury and his BioCTarihers, &c. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. Second Edition, with 
additional Essays. 8vo. loj. td. 

Contents:—Ancient Greece and Mediaeval Italy—Mr. Gadstone's Homer and 
the Homeric Ages—The Historians of Athens—The Athenian Democracy— 
ASexaiider the Great—Greece during the Macedonian Period—Mommsen's 
History of Rome—Lucius Cornelius SuIKi—The Flavian Caesom, &c., &c. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. ^ 8vo. I 2 f. 

Contents:—First Impre.ssions of Rome—The Illynan Emperors and their Land 
—Augusta Treverorum—The Goths at Ravenna—Race and Language—The 
Byzantine Empire—P'irst Impressions of Athens—Medixval and Modem 
Greece—The Southern Slaves—Sicilian Cycles—The Normans at Palermo. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5x. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. New 
Edition. Enlarged, with Maps, &c. iSnio. 3^. 6^. (Vol. I. of 
Historical Course for Schools.) 

EUROPE. l8mo. ts. (History Primers,) 

Fyffe.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. Fyffk, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. [/« freparation, 

Geikie.— THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practiral 
Handbook for the use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD GeiKIE, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, London ; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
Being Volume I. of a New Gec^raphical Series Edited by Archi¬ 
bald Geikie, F.R.S. [In the press. 

*,* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as 
an educational discipline of a high order, and to show how these 
claims may be practically recognsed by teachers. This introduc¬ 
tory volume is intended to be followed by a short Geography of the 
British Islands, and then by other volumes as announced on pp.48,49. 
Green. — Works by John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., 
late Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Amuds. 
Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 122nd Thousand. 

*' Stuids .lone m the one nneml hiitoiy of the eoimtrv. for the seko of which 
an others, if young uid old ere wise. wiU he ^wedily end surely set edde.**— 
ACABXStV. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green’s “Short 
History of the English People.” By C. W. A. Tait, M.A., 
Assistant-Master, GliRon Goilege. Crpwn 8v9. y. 
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Green. —Works by John Richard Green; M.A., LL.D., &c. 
ifontinuea )— 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 
Edited by John Richard Green. Three ParLs. Globe Svo. 
Ij. (id. each. I. Hengist to Cressy. 11 . Crcssy to Cromwell. 

III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 

Green. — A short geography of the British 

ISI.ANDS. By John Richard Green and Alice SrorKORD 
Green. With Maps. I'cap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Grove.— A PRIMER of geography. By Sir George 
Grove, D.C.L. With Illustrations. i8mo. it. {Scutue 
Primers.) 

Guest.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGI.AND. 
By M. J. Guest. With Maps. Crown Svo. 6 j. 

Historical Course for Schools —Edited by Edward a. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellowof Trinity College, Oxford, 
Regius Professor of. Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

I. —GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. i8mo. 3^. &f. 

II. —HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. New 
Ed., revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

III. —HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret Macarthur. 
New Edition. l8mo. zt. 

IV. -HISTORY of ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
New Edition, with Coloured Maps. iSino. 31. 6d. 

V. —HISTORY OF GERMANY. .By J. Sime, M.A. New 
Edition Revised. i8mo, 3J. 

VL—HISTORY OF AMERICA, By John A. Doyle. With 
Maps. l8mo. 41. (d. 

VIL—EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. With 
Maps. i8mo. ar. 6d. 

VIIL—FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. With Maps. 
iSmo. 3x, 6d. 

GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L, [/« preparation. 
ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [Inpreparation. 

History Primers— Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D., Author of “A Short History of the English People.” 
ROME. By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. With 
Eleven Maps. iSmo. is. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of 
University Coliege, Oxford. With Five Maps. l8mo. is. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. ByE. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D, 
With Map. i8mo. u. 
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History Primers — Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D,, &c. {continucdy— 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES, By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFry, M.A. 
Illustrated. iSiao. is. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By II. F. Tozee, M.A. iSmo, is. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.C.L. Maps, iSmo. ir. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By ProfesiSOT Wilkins. Ulus, 
trated. i8mo. is. 

FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. iSmo. w. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On 
Sheet. Is. 

Jennings— CHRONOLOGICAL tables. Compiled by Rev. 
A. C. Jennings. [/« tie press. 

Kiepert.— A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. From 
the German of Dr. H. Kiepert. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

Labberton.— an historical atlas. Comprising 141 

Maps, to which is added, besides an Explanatory Text on the 
period delineated in each M.-ip, a carefully selected Bibliography 
of the English Boohs and Magazine Articles bearing on that 
Period. By R. H. Labberton, LittHum.D, 4to. izs. M. 
Lethbridge.— A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 
INDIA. With an Account of India as it is. The Soil, 
Climate, and Productions; the People, their R.ices, Religions, 
Public Works, and Industries ; the Civil Services, .and ^tera of 
Administration. By Sir Roper Lethbridge, M.A., C.I.E., late 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, formerly Principal of Kishn;ighur 
College, Bengal, Fellow and sometime Examiner of the Calcutta 
University. With Maps. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Michelet.— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Trans¬ 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4J. 6 ti. 

Ottd —SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Ott 4 . With 
Maps. Globe 8vo. 6 s. 

Ramsay.— A SCHOOL history of ROME. By O. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University o( 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8vo. [/« preparation. 

Tait.— ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green’s 
" Short History of the English People.” By C. W. A. Tait, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

Wheeler __ short history of india and of the 

FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, 
AND BURMA. Bjr J. Talboys Wheeler. With Maps. 
Crown Svo. iv. 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.). — cameos from English 

HISTORY. By Charlottb M. Yonge, Author &f “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” Extra fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 5r. each, (i) 
FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD II. (2) THE WARS IN 
FRANCE. (3) THE WARS OF THE ROSES. {4) REFOR¬ 
MATION TIMES, (s) ENGLAND AND SPAIN. (6) FORTY 
YEARS OF STUART RULE. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Ilistoric.al 
Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 

E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Serie.s, 1003—1154. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second Series, 108S—122S. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6.f. 

THE VICTORIAN HAI.F CENTURY—A JUBILEE BOOK. 
With a New Portrait of the Queen. Crown 8vo. paper covers, u. 
Clotli, ir. 6 J, 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. 

(i) English, (2) French, (3) German, (4) Modern 
Greek, (5) Italian. 

ENGLISH. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Ma.ster of the 
City of London School. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Brooke.— PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the 
Rev. Stopford a. Brooke, M.A. i8mo. is. (LUsraturs 
Primtrs.) 

Butler. —HUDIBRAS. Edited, with Irtroduction and Notes, by 
Alfred Milnes, M.A. Lon., late Student of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap 8vo. Part I. 3 j. 6a. Parts II. and III. 4r. 6d. 
Cowper’s TASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.; 
TIROCINIUM, or a Review of the Schools; and THE HIS¬ 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, by William 
Benham, B.D. Globe 8vo. is, ifihbt Readings from Standard 
Authors.) 

Dowden. —SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Dowden. l8mo. 
IS, (Literature Primers.) 

Dryden.— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor C. D. Yonge. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Gladstone.— SPELLING reform from an EDUCA. 
TIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By 1 . H. Gladstone, Ph.D., 

F. R.S., Member of the School Board loi London. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. it. 6d, . 
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Globe Readers. For Standards L-VI. Edited by A. F. 
Morison. Somelime English Master at the Aberdeen Grammar 
School. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

Primer 1 . (48 pp.) 31/. Book III. (232 pp.) 11. %d. 

PrimerII. (48 pp.) 31/. Book IV. (328 pp.) ir, grf. 

Book I. (96 pp.) 61A Book V. (416 pp.) ts. 

Book II. (136 pp.) gJ. Book VI. (448 pp.) 2s, &/. 

** Among the numerous sets of readers before the public the present i^ries is 
honourably dUtingui.shed by the marked superiority of its materials and the 
citreful ability with which they have been adapted to the Rowing capacity of the 
pupils. The plan of the two primers is excellent for fadlitating the cfuld's first 
attempts to read. In the first three following books there is abundance of enter¬ 
taining reading. . ■ • • Better food for young minds could hardly be found.*'--* 
ThK ATHSN.fiUU. 


•The Shorter Globe Readers.— with rii u rfratinn s . Globe 


8vo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.) 3^ 
Primer 11 . (48 PP.) 3^. 
Standard I. (92 PPd 
Standard II. (124 pp.) 


Standard III. (178 Pp.) ix. 
Standard IV. (182 pp.) Ix. 
Standard V. (216 PP-) lx. 3 <I. 
Standard VI. (228 Pp.) ix- 6</. 


* This Senes has been abridged Irom “ The Globe Headers" to meet the demand 
or smaller reading books. 


GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Cowper’STASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, E-SQ.; 
TIROCINIUM, or a Review of the Schools; and THE HIS- 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, by William 
13ENHAM, B.D. Globe 8vo. u. . 

Goldsmith’s vicar of WAKEFIELD. with a Memoir of 
Goldsmith by Professor Masson. Globe Svo. ix. 

Lamb’s (Charles) tales from shakespeare- 

Edited, with Preface, by Alfred Aingek, M.A. Globe 
Svo. 2x. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) lay of the last minstrel ; 

and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Paloravx. Globe 8vo. u. 
MAKMION; and the LORD OF THE ISLES, By the same 
Editor. Globe Svo. ix. 

The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets.— 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. Globe Svo. 2x. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— a BOOK OF golden deeds 
OF ALL TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gathered and 
narrated anew by Charlotte M. Yonge, the Author of " The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” Globe Svo. 2x. 
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Goldsmith.— THE traveller, or a Prospect of Society 5 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Crown 8 »o. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith 
by Professor Masson. Globe 8 vo. u. (Gloit Readings from 
Standard Authors.) 

SELECT ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor C. D. Yonge. Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philological 
and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of En^isb, 
Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A,, 
Professor of English Literature at King’s College, London. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svos 4 ^. 6d. 

Johnson’s LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Switt, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay’s 
“Life of Johnson.” Edited with Preface and Notes by Matthew 
Arnold. New and cheaper edition. Crown Svo. ^^s.6d. 

Lamb (Charles).- tales FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with Preface, by Alfred Ainoer, M.A, Globe Sva 2s. 
{Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

Literature Primers —Edited by John Richard 

M.A.,LL.D., Author of “A Short History of the English ..’ 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Nichol. iSniA.’ is. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., some¬ 
time President of the Philological Society. iSmo. Is. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i 8 mo. ir. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, of the Middle School, 
Liverpool College. i 8 mo. is. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M.A. New 
Edition, l 8 mo. is. 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. l 8 mo. is, 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Pal* 
GRAVE. In Two Parts. l 8 mo. If. each. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A. i 8 mo. if. 

A History of English Literature in Four Volumes. 
Crown Svo. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, 
M.A. [/« preparation. 

ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By George Saintsrury. 

Un impress. 

THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE. By Edmund Gosse. \Inprep. 

THE MODERN PERIOD. By Professor E, Dowden. \rn pr ^. 
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Macmillan’s Reading Books.— Adapted to the English and 
Scotch Codes. Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER. i8mo. (48 pp.) BOOK III. for Standard III. 

BOOK I. for Standard I. iSmo. l8mo. (160 pp.) 

(96 pp.) i/l. 

BOOK II. for Standard 11 . iSmo. BOOK IV. for Standard IV. 

(144pp.) 5</. iSmo. (176 pp.) 8rf. 

BOOK V. for Standard V. l8mo. BOOK VI. for Standard VI. Cr. 
(380 pp.) is. 8vo. (430 pp.) 2s. 

Book VI, is fitted for higher 01 . 15503 , and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

Macmillan’s Copy-Books— 

Published in two sizes, viz.:— 

1. Large Po.st 4to. Price 4<f. each. 

2. Post Oblong. Price 2d. each. 

I. INITIATORY EXERCISES AND SHORT LETrERS. 
a. WORDS CONSISTING OK SHORT LET TERS. 

*3. LONG LEl’TERS. With Words containing Long Letters—Figures. 

%. WORDS CONTAINING LttNG LETTEdS. 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. i to 4. 

•5. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF-TEXT. Words beginning with a CapTal. 
*6. HALF-TEXT WORDS beginning with Capitals—Figures. 

•7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals and Figures. 

•8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF- TEXT. With Capitals and Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 5 to 3. 

•9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES-Figures. 

10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES-Figures. 

XI. SMALL-HAND DOUBLE HEADLINES—Kgtires. 

la. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EiaMPLE-S, &c. 

laa. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 8 to 11. 

• Tiirre numbers may be had with Goodman's Pate>.< Sliding 
Copies. Large Post 4to. Price (>d. each. 

Martin.— THE POET’S HOUR : Poetry selected and arranged 
for Children. By Frances Martin, New Edition. l8n>n, 
2s. 6 d. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Fran’CES Martin. New Edition. iSmo, 37 6zf. 

Milton. —By Stopford Brooke, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. is . 6 d. 
(Classical iPriters Series.) 

Morris. —Works by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE;, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formatiom New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. New 
Edition. l8mo. 2s. 6d. 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. iSmo. tt. (See alio 
Zdttratun Primers .) ' 
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Oliphant.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A New 
Edition of “THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH," 
revised and greatly enlarged. By T. L. Kington Olifhant. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. gr. 

THE NEW ENGLISII. By the same Author. 2voIs. Cr. 8vo. zts, 
Palgrave.— THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
BOETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. l8mo. 2 s. Also in Two Parts. 
l8mo. Is. each. 

Patmore.— THE children’s GARI-AND from the 

BEST POETS. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 
Globe 8vo. 2S . {Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 
Plutarch. —Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shahespeare. North’s Translation, Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev, W. 
\V. Skeat, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) lay OF the last minstrel, 

aad THE I.ADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. Globe 8vo. is. 
{Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

MARMION ; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By the same 
Editor. Globe 8vo. is. {Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

Shakespeare.— A shakesperian gram.mar. By Rev. 

E. A. Aboott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London School 
Globe 8vo. 6 s. 

A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. Fleay, M.A., late 
Head Master of Skiptnn Grammar School Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6 d. 

PRIMER OF SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Dowden, i8mo, 
lA {Literature Pi imers.) 

Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn. — THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sonnen- 
SCKEIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8 yo. . 
COMPRISING: 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containi^ all the Two-Letter Words 
in the Language, id. (Also in Large Type on Sheets for 
School Walls. Jr.) 

THE FIRST COUkS^ consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Comsonants. 6 d . 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants, 6 d. 
THE THI^ AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long 
Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language, 6 d. 
“These an adminhla books, because they are constructed oa a principle, aad 
that the simplesi pripciple oa which it is possible to learn to read Knglisb."-> 
$ffCTATOa. 
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Taylor, words and places; or, Etymological Illustra* 

tions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A., Litt. D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. 
Globe Svo. 6s, 

Tennyson.— The COLLECTED WORKS of LORD TENNY¬ 
SON, Poet Laureate. An Edition for Schools. In Four Parts, 
Crown Svo. 2s. (>d. each. 

SELECTIONS FROM LORD TENNYSON'S POEMS. Edited 
with Notes for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Alfred 
Aincer, M.A., LL.D. • [/» preparation. 

Thring.— the elements OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH. By Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
Upi>ingham. Willi Qiie.-aions. Fourth Edition. iSmo. 2i. 
Vaughan (C.M.).— WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. New Edition. iSmo, cloth, u. 

Ward. —THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various Writers and a Genenal Introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 Voir. 
Vol. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE.—Vol. II. BEN JONSON 
TO DUYDEN.—Vol. HI. ADDISON TO BLAKE.—Vol. IV. 
WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo. Each yr. 6 J. 
Wetherell.— EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, M.A. 
l8mo. IS. (Literature Primers.) 

Woods.— A FIRST SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Compiled 
by M. A, Woods, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for 
Girls. Fcap. 8vo. zs. (ri. 

A SECOND SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. By the same Author. 
I'cap. Svo. [/» preparation. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— the abridged BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book tor Schools and general 
rc.ad<TS. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyfie.” iSmn, cloth, is. 
GLOBE READINGS EDITION. Globe Svo. 2s. (Seep. 56.) 

FRENCH. 

Beaumarchais.— LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blouet, Assistant Master 
in St. Paul’s School. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6rf. 

Bowen.— FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. Bjj H. CouR. 
thope Bowen, M. A., Principal of the Finsbury Training College 
for Higher and Middle Schools. Extra fcap. Svo. js. 
Breymann. —Works by Hermann Breysiann, Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Editum. Extra fcap. Svo. 4s, 6<f. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. Svo. 41. 6d. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra ftao. Svo. (M. 
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Fasnacht. —Works by G. EuGiNE Fasnacht, Author of “ Mac-; 
millan’s Progressive French Course,” Editor of “Macmillan’s. 
Foreign School Classics,” &c. 

THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES., 
Eatra fcap. 8vo. I. French, y. 6 ( 1 . 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 
Crown 8vo. jr. (ul. 

GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LAN. 
GUAGE OF. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 
8 vo. . [/» preparation. 

Macmillan’s Primary Series of French and 
German Reading Books. —Edited by G. Egoen* 
Fasnacht, Assistant-Master in Westminster School. With; 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. "i 

DE MAISTRE-^-LA JEUNE SIBlfeRIENNE ET LE LfPREUX; 
DE LA CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By Stepiiane Barlkt, B.Sc. Univ. Gall, and 
London; Assistant-Master at the Mercers’ School, Examiner to 
the College of Preceptors, the Royal Naval College, &c. If. 6 d. 

GRIMM—KINDER UND HAUSMARCHEN. Selected and 
Edited, with Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. £. Fasnacht. 

HAUFF.—DIE KAKAVANE. Edited, with Notes and VtVabu- 
lary, by Herman Hager, Ph.D. Lecturer in the Owens College, 
Manchester. 2s. 6d. 

LA FONTAINE—A SELECTION OF FABLES. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by L. M. Moriarty, B.A., 
Professor of French in King’s College, London, zs. 

PERRAULT—CONTES DE F^IES. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacht. If. 

G. SCHWAB—ODYSSEUS. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by the same Editor. \In preparation. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. —By G. 

EugSne Fasnacht, Assistant-Muster in Westminster School. 

1 .— First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. it , 

IL— Second Year, containing an Elementary Grammar tnth.' 
copious Exercises, Notes, and Vocabularies. A new Editioai; 
enlarged and thoroughly revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. :<!■ 

HI.— ^^IRD Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessc^l 
in Composition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2f. 

THE TEACHER’S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN’S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. With Copious Notes,, 
Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks,' 
&C. By G. £, Fasnacht. Globe 8vo. Stcona Year 41. 6d, 
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Macmillan’s Progressive French Readers. By 
G. Eugene Fasnacht. 

I. — Fjrst Year, containing Fables, Historical Extracts, Letters, 
Dialogues, Ballad-s, Nursery Songs, &c., with Two Vocabularies: 
(l) in the order of subjects; (2) in alphabetical order. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 2r. td. 

II . —Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essay.s, I..etters, Dialogues, 
&c. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. Edited by G. 

Eugene Fasnacht. iSmo. 

FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE—LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. is. 
DUMAS—LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR. Edited bv 
Victor Oger, Lecturer in Univer.sity College, Liverpool, ir. M. 
I.A FONTAINE’S FABLES. Boobs I.—VI. Edited by L. M. 
Moriartv, B. a.. Professor of French in King’s College, London. 

[/« preparation, 

MOLIERE—L’AVARE. By the same Editor, if. 
MOMERE-LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By the same 
Editor. If. 6 d. 

MOLIERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. By G. E. Fasnacht. 

If. 

MOLIERE—LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor, li. 
MOLiErE—LE mEDECIN MALGRE LUI. By the same 
Editor. If. 

RACINE—BRITANNICUS. Edited by EuGfeNE Pellissier, 
Assistant-Mm^ter in Clifton College, and Lecturer in University 
College, Bristol. 2s. 

FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected 
from Various Authors and Edited bjr C. CoLUECK, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Harrow. 4;. 

SAND, GEORGE—LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E. 

Russell, M.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College, is. 
SANDEAU, JULES-MADEMOISELLE DE LASEIGLIERE. 
Edited by H. C. Steel, Assistant Master in Winchester College. 
is.U 

THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 
Edited by Rev. H. A. Bull, M.A. Assistant-Master in 
Wellington College. [/« preparation. 

VOLTAIRE-CHARLESXIL Edited by G.E, Fasnacht. 3f.&/. 
*»* Other volumes to follow, 

(See also (krman Authors, page £5.)] 
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Masson (Gustave).— A compendious dictionarV 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English andEngIidl( 
French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor Alfred 
Elwall. Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging 
Derivations, and preceded by Chronolt^ical and Historical Tables. 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Moliere.— LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited, with Intro, 
ductionand Notes, by Francis Tarver, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

(See also Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics.) 
Pellissier.— FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A 
Synthetic Vocabulary, based upon Derivations, for Schools and 
Candidates for Public Examinatioas. By Eugene Pellissier, 
M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Assistant Master at Clifton College, Lecturei 
at University College, Bristol. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

GERMAN. 

HUSS.—A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, 
by means of Progressive Illustrations and Applications of thi 
leading Rules of Grammar. By Hermann C. 0 . Huss, Ph.D 
Crown 8vo. 5r. 

Macmillan’s Progressive German Coarse. By G 

EUGtNE FASNACHT. 

Part I.— First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regula 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Part II.— Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systemati 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illustration 
and Etymological Vocabulary. New Edition, enlarged an 
thoroughly recast. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3r. 6d. 

Part III.— Third Year. [Inpreparatiot. 

TEACHER’S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN’S PROGREJ 
SIVE GERMAN COURSE. With copious Notes, Hints fc 
Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, &c. B 
G. E. Fasnacht. Extra Fcap. 8vo. First Year. 4s. 6d. 
Second Year. 4r. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Progressive German Readers, b 

G. E. Fas.nacht. 

I.— First Year, containing an Introduction to the German ordi 
of Words, with Copious Samples, extracts from German Autho 
in Prose and Poetry; Notes, and Vocabularies. Extra Fcap. 8vo 
2s. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Primary German Reading Bookf 

(Bee page 63.), 
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lHacmillan’s Foreign School Classics. - Edited by 

G. Eug&ne Fasnacht, iSmo. 

GERMAN. 

'FREYTAG (G.).—DOKTOR LUTHER. Edited by Francis 
Stork, M.A., Head Master of the Modern Side, Merchant Tay¬ 
lors’ School. [/» firifaralim. 

GOETHE-GOTZ von BERLICHINGEN. Edited by H. A. 

Boll, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 2s. 
GOETHE—FAUST. Part I., followed by an Appendix on Part 
II. Edited by Jane Lee, Lecturer in German Literature at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 4r. 6 d. 

HEINE—SEI.ECTIONS FROM THE REISEBII.DER AND 
OTHER PROSE WORKS. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Harrow, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is. 6d. 

LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNIIELM. Edited by James 
S iME. [/a preparcuion. 

SCHILLER—SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER’S LYRICAL 
POEMS. Edited, with Notes and a Memoir of Schiller, by E. J. 
Turner, B.A., and E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. Assistant- 
Masters in Winchester College. 2s. 61/, 

SCHILLER—DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by 
Joseph Gostwick. 2f. 61/. 

SCHILLER—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldo.n, M.A., 
D.Lit., of the Koyal Academical Institution, Belfa-t, 2s.6J, 
SCHILLER—WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

[/« Mr pnss. 

SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEINS LAGER. Edited by H. B. 

COTTERIU., M.A. [la tit press. 

UlILAND—SELECT BALLADS. Adapted ns a First Easy Read¬ 
ing Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary. Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacht. u. 

•** Other Volumes to follow, 

(See also Ftettch Authors, page 63.) 

'ylodet.— NEW guide to german CONVERSATION} 

containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar Wor^; 
followed by Exercises; Vocabulary of Words in frequent use; 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues; a Sketch of German I Jterature, 
Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. iSmo, cloth limp. 
ts.6d. 

’hitney.— Works by W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
said Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. CrownSvo. 4s.&/. 
GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crowli 8vo. Jr. 





